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OOK now come to erect our superstructure upon tbem^ by as- 
^^^' serting the undoubted truth and certainty of that account 
of the world which is given us in the writings of Moses ; 
which, beginning with the work! itself, leads us to a par- 
ticular consideration of the origin of the universe; the 
right understanding of which hath great influence upon 
our belief of all that follows in the word of God. For 
although we should assert with Epicurus the being of a 
Deity, if yet with him we add that the world was made 
by a casual concourse of atoms, all that part of religion 
which lies in obedience to the will of God is unavoidably 
destroyed. All that is left is only a kind of veneration of 
a Being more excellent than our own, which reacheth not 
to the government of men's lives, and so will have no 
force at all upon the generality of the world, who are 
only allured by hopes, or awed by fears, to that which of 
their choice they would be glad to be freed from. Be- 
sides, what expressions of gratitude can be left to God for 
his goodness, if he interpose not in the affairs of the 
world ? What dependance can there be on Divine good- 
ness^ if it be not at all manifested in the world ? what 
apprehensions can we have of God*s infinite wisdom and 
power, if neither of them are discernible in the being of 
the world ? And as the opinion of Epicurus de&troys re- 
ligion, so doth that of Aristotle, which attributes eternity 
to the universe, and a necessary emanation of it from the 
first cause, as light comes from the sun ; for if so, as 
Noon. Maimonides well observes, the whole religion of Moses is 
^^*: overthrown^ all his miracles are but impostures^ all the 
5] ^' * * hopes which are grounded on the Promises of Gad are vain 
and fruitless. For if the worm did of necessity exist, 
then God is no free agent ; and if so, then all instituted 
religion is to no purpose : nor can there be any expecta- 
tion of reward, or fear of punishment, from him who 
hath nothing else to do in the world but to set the great 
wheel of the heavens going. So much is it our concern- 
ment to enquire into the true original of the world, and 
on what evidence of reason those opinions are built, 
which are so contrary to that account given of it in the 
very entrance of the books of Moses ; wherein we read 
the true origin of the world to have been by a production 
of it, by the omnipotent will and word of God. This 
being then the plain assertion of Moses, we come to com- 
pare \Xj in point of re^on, with all those several hypO'» . 
cheiMsii "Which are repugnant to it, which have been em- . 
braced fa sbvenal ages by the philosophers of grwtttit 
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esteem in the world; which may be reduced to theie CHAP, 
four: I. Such as suppose the world to have existed as it is ^^ 
from all eternity. 2. Such as attribute theformattonof the 
world as it is to God; but withal assert the preexistence 
and eternity of matter. 3. Such as deny any eternity to the 
world, but assert the origin of it to have been by a casual 
concourse of atoms. 4. Such as endeavour to explcun the ori» 
gin of the universCy and all appearances of nature, merely 
by the mechamcal laws of the motion of matter • 

I be^n with those who assert the eternity of the world II. 
as it is, among whom Aristotle hath borne the greatest 
name^ who seems to have arrogated this opinion to him- 
self; for when he enquires into the judgment of the phi- 
losophers who had wrote before hira^ ne says of them, 
yiyojxffyov yun oSv harri^ Aval fa<riv, all the philosophers as» Amtot,de 
serted thai the world was madcy though some one way,^^^®»'*'* 
some another* And were this true which Aristotle saith,itgd|pi^, 
would be the strongest prejudice against his opinion ; for 
if the world had been eternal^ how should it come to pasa 
that the oldest philosophers should so readily and unani- 
mously embrace that opinion which asserted the produc- 
tion of the world ? Was it not a strong presumption of 
the novity of the universe, that all nations to whom the 
philosophers resorted had memorials left among them of 
the first origin of things ? And from hence it is observ- 
able, that, when the humour of philosophising bqgan to 
take the Greeks, (about the 40th Olympiad, when we 
may suppose Thales to flourish,) the beginning of the 
world, was no matter of dispute; but, taking that for 
ffranCed, the enquiry was, out of what material principle 
the iiiniverse was formed. Of which Thales thus, delivers 
his opinion JiiTuIly; Aquam dixit esse initvum rerz^oi^ Cicero de 
Deum autem earn ment^, quce ex aqua cuncta Jfingeret ;^^'^^^^» 
wherein he plainly distinguishetb the efficient from the *''^'^5' 
material cause of the world. The prime efficient was 
God^ the material principle, water. It is a matter of 
some enquiry, whether the first principles of philosophy 
amoi^ the Greeks were not rather some traditional things 
conveyed to them from others, than any certain theories 
which they bad formed from their own experiments and 
observatioDs. The former is to me far the more probable 
on oianj accounts, but chiefly on this; that the first prin- 
ciples <rt tbetvi^o founders of the chief sects of philoso- 
phera^ viz. the Ionic and Italic, (for all the other were 
but ibe mrii^us issues, of these two,) did come so near to 
that which we hiEiire the greatesst reason to believe to have. 

B % 
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BQOiC been the meet certain account of the origin of the world. 
y; For this opinion of Thales deems to have been part of that 
r f. Universal tradition which was continued in the world con- 
cerning the first principles of things ; for I do not see any 
feason to aver^ with so much confidence as some do^ that 
those philosophers who spake any thing consonantly to 
Moses^ must presently converse with the Jews, transcribe 
their opinions out of the Scriptures, or have them con- 
veyed to them in some secret cabala of the creation, as it 
is affirmed of Pythagoras and Plato, and may with no less 
leason of Thales. jtSut this I suppose may be made evi- 
dent to any considerative person, that those philosophers 
of Greece, who conversea most abroad in the worla, did 
speak far more agreeably to the true account of things, 
than such who only endeavoured by their own wits to 
improve or correct those principles which were delivered 
by the other philosophers ; which I impute not so much, 
to their converse with the Mosaic writings, as to that 
universal tradition of the first ages of the world, which 
was preserved far better among the Phoenicians, Egyp- 
tians, Chalde^s, and others, than among the Greeks. 
For which we have this evident reason, that Greece was 
far more barbarous and rude in its elder times, than those 
other nations were, which had means of preserving some 
monuments and general reports of the first ages of the 
world, when the Grecians wanted them : and therefore 
we find that Greece, from its beginning, shined with a 
borrowed light; and saw not by an extramission of rays 
of knowledge from itself, but by an intromission of those 
representations of things which were received from other 
nations. Those who formed Greece first into civil so- 
cieties, and licked it into the shape of well ordered com- 
monwealths, were such whb had been traders for know- 
ledge into foreign parts. To which purpose Diodorus 
Diodonis, Siculus informs us, that Lycurgus and Sotouy as well as 
Ed' Wc»^ ^^^ po«/* Orpheus, MusastLS, Melampus, and Horner^ and 
seli'ng. the philosophers, afterwards Pythagoras, Plato, and others^ 
V. Euseb. haa gained most of their knowledge and wisdom out of 
Bwnl ^SVP^> °^y> ^® ^BAth in general, oiroi rwv zrap "'EAXija-* 
I, X. * SfOo^acTjEcsvfiov M (Tuvitrn xa) fSTMielu, fsrapeSeiXov els ATymrrov h 

Taa^p^oKTiy. All those who were renoumed among the Greeks 
for wisdom and learning, did in ancient tim>0 resort to 
Egyptf to be acquainted with their laws and knowledges 
On this account, therefore, we are not to seek for the an- .^ 
eient and genuine tradition of the world from the tiatiyo/ 
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$ni hoYDebTed Greeks, such as Aristotle and Epicurus, CHAP. 
but from those who took the pains themselves to search "• 
into those records which were preserved amone the elder 
and more knowing nations: and although the nations 
they resorted to sought to advance their own reputation 
in the histories of their ancient times, of which we have 
'^l already given a large account, yet they were more iaith« 
fill in the account they gave of the origin of the whole 
universe. For it appears from Diogenes Laertius, that 



the E^ptians did constantly believe thai the world had aDiog. U- 
beginning, and was corruptible; that it was spherical, and "*•'*'**'''• 
the stars were of the nature of fire; that the soul was of^ ^* 
an immortal nature, and did pass up and down the world; 
which Laertius cites from Hecatseus and Aristagoras. So 
that we need not make Pythagoras acquainted with such 
a cabala of the creation, which in all probability neither 
the Jews nor he ever dreamt of: we find a fieur account 
may be given of most of the opinions of Pythagoras, and 
whence he derived them, without forcing the words of 
Moses into such a sense, which the plainness and perspi- 
cuity of the writings of Moses argue them not capable to 
admit of. But I will not deny, from those concurrent 
testimonies of Hermippus and Aristobulus, besides Orir V. Selden. 
gen. Porphyry, Clemens Alexandrinus, and others, that^*'^S|'^^*^ 
r^tha^oras might have had an opportunity of conversing apuaeibnep 
with the Jews, (which it is most probable was in Chal-oi, l.i.c.^, 
dsea, after the captivity, at which time Pythagoras was 
there among them;) but that Pythagoras should converse 
with the successors of Elisha on Mount Carmel, as VosrVoskdc 
sins thinks ; or that Moscbus, the Sidoniap philosopher, ^i^^ ^ 
in lamblichus, should be Moses, as others fancy; or thatsectT^.' 
preexistence of souls should be part of the Mosaic car 
oala; or that the Pythagoric numbers, as tbisy are ex- 
plained by Nicomachus Gerasenus in Photius, should be 
adequate to the days of the creation, cabalistically under- 
stood, are fancies too extravagant and Pythagorean to be 
easily embraced.. If Pythagoras was circumcised, it was 
more for love of the Egyptians than the Jews, among 
whom he spent twenty-two year« ; if preexistiencje of 
souls be a rational hypo^hesjs, we may thank the Egypr 
tians for it, and pot Moses; if members be so expressivie of 
the work of creation, we are beholden to the arithmietical 
hieroglyphics of Egypt for tb/em. But although Py thai- V.Mathem. 
goras might not be acqqaintied with such a philosophic ^^^: 
cabala oftbe creation, which none of the Jews, as far ai^^',^^^"' 
we can ^qd^ pn^Plfftppd^ till one more versed in Platp aqd Oedip. ' 

B 3 E^jv^, 
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BOOK Pythagoras, than in the learning of his own nation, viz. 
^^^' Pbilo of Alexandria, began first to exercise his wit on the 
text of Moses, with Platonic notions; yet I shall easily 
£rant that Pythagoras^ by means of his great industry 
and converse with the learned nations, mignt attain to far 
greater knowledge of many mysterious things in natural 
philosophy, and as to the origin of the universe, than any 
of the homebred philosophers of Greece, or it may be, 
than any one of the nations he resorted to, because he 
had the advantage of comparing the several accounts of 
them together, and extracting out that which he judged 
Plutarch.de the best of them. And hence Plutarch tells us, that the 
^j^*" first principles of the world, according to Pythagoras, 
cap. 5/ Were these two: the one was to woiijtixov othiov ku) siSixov 
Ed. Franc, ^hep If) vovg 6 ^iis) an active aiid forming principle^ and 
that was God, whom he called mind (as Anaxagoras 
likewise did ;) the other was to wadijTiiwy « xa) uXixov (Xrep 
Mv 6 ipart^ xoVjtJtoj) passive and materialy which is, the visi- 
hie world. 
III. And thus we see these two renowned founders of the 

Ionic and Italic societies of philosophers, both giving 
their concurrent testimony with Moses as to the true 
origin of the world, and not at all differing from each 
Diog.lAer. other; for thus Thales speaks in Diogenes Laertius, 
y. ThBlet. ffgg^rSirotTOV r&v ovrwv^ ^coV ayfVvijTdv yao, xaXXKrrov x6<riJL0$f 
Ecj^Lond. 'To/ijixa yap ^e5' God is the eldest Beings because unbegotten; 
the world the most beautiful^ because it is God's workman- 
Plato in ship. To which those expressions of Plato, in his Timae- 
Tim. p. us, come very near, (whose philosophy was, for substance, 
iu^Ficfaiir *b^ same with the Pythagorean,) when he had before as- 
. cribed the production of the world to the goodness of God ; 
which soodness of his did incline him to make all other 
things Tike himself. ©I/aij ir ^v St M fm apig-oo dpaif aXXo 
irXijiv TO xoAAifoy. For the most excellent Being cannot but 
produce the most excellent effects. And as to the material 
^principle biit of which the world was made, there appears 
, tio great difference between the 5Sag of Thales, and the wAij 
of Plato and Pythagoras; for Plato, when he tells us what 
a kind of thing the material principle was, he describes it 
thus^ fiuy(^ ricruylav iyov^ aXXei xivtj/xevov 'K\ifii/*iuhas ^t-oi itrixTtoSf 
Chalcid. which, as Cnalcidius renders it, is motu importuno fluctu- 
^"^•P'H'iww neque Urtquam quiescens, it was a visible corporeal 
" *"**" ihms (trSiv oirov ^ hparoy*) which was never at rest, but in 
continual dis&rderly motion and agitation : vjliioh is a fiill 
explication^ t subpoefe, of whdt Thales meant by his 
tlirat^r, which is the same with that iAd^^ or mixtuiie of 
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mad and water together, which others speak of as the chaf. 
principle of the universe; as Orpheus in Athenagoras, ^' 
and tne scholiast on Apollonius, cited by Grotius Hndo,^^^. 
others* Which we have the more reason to believe, be* noc io J. i. 
eause the successors of Thales^ Anaximander and Anax-^Y*'- 
agcNras, express themselves to that purpose. Anaximander^*'^ * 
called the sea, rij; Tpinis uypaaias ?ai^avov, the remainder 
of the primitive moisture : and Anaxaeoras says, before th« 
V5sf or God, set things in their order, varra yp^ftra i{f 
ifiH vtfugfiiyaj all things were at first corifiisea together f 
which must needs m^e that which Chalcidius tells us Chalcid. li 
Numenius attributes to Pythagoras, which his translator '^>°^P- 394* 
calls sylvam Auidam^ ox fluid matter. Which is the same 
likewise with the Phoenicians' Mcor, which, as appears by 
Eusebius, some call lAw, others uSareoSovf f'^i^o^i <''^<s^9 Euadb.- 
some, mud or 5/fme, others, the putrefaction of watery mix* Pnep. 
turesy which they say was oTrojci xrltretos, xai yivto'ts jiSf ^^•"•'^^ 
ikowj the seed-plot of the creationf and the generation ofEd.Pu. 
things. Thus we see how Thales, with the Phcenicians, 
from whom he was derived, as Laertius tells us, and Py<* 
tbagoras, with the Egyptians and others, concur with 
Moses, not only in the production of the world, but la 
the manner of it, wherein is expressed a fluid matter, 
which was the material principle out of which the world 
was formed; when we are told, that the earth wasGtu/ut. 
without form and void^ and the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters^ i. e. that all at first was but fluid 
matter ; for P. Fagius, from R. Kimchi, renders inn by 
uA)}, which fluid matter was agitated and moved by the 
Divine Spirit, or the vis plastica mundi ; so Chrysostom 
calls it kvioyetoL ^florixij, and so Drusius and P. Fagius ex- 
plain nni oy motion or agitation. And herein we have 
likewise the consent of tnose forenamed excellent phi- 
losophers, who attribute the origin of particular things in 
the world to this agitation or motion of the fluid matter. 
For Chalcidius, speaking not only of Thales, Pythagoras, Chalcid. in 
Plato, but of Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and others, says'^'?^*?* 
thus of them, omnes igitur hi — in motu positam rerum ' 
originem censuerunt: th^ all agreed in this, that the origin 
of things was to be ascribed to the motion of the parts of 
9fuUter. So the Phoenicians called this motion of the parti- 
cles of matter aipa. tfi^r^ xa) wsufMerc&Si}, a dark and blus- 
tering wind. And how suitable this explication of the 
origin of things, from the motion of fluid matter, is to 
the history of nature, appears by those many experiments 
by which wij^ed bodies are shewed to. spring from no 

B4 
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BOOK odier material principle than the particles of fluid matter : 
"^ of wbidi you may read a discourse of that ingenious and 
Bo^t learned gentleman, Mr. Boyle, in his Sceptical Chymist. 
Only thus much may here suffice to have made it appear 
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Chymw^^ that all those philosophers, who were most inquisitive 
^' ''^' after the ancient and genuine tradition of the world con- 
cerning the first beginning of things, did not only ccHicur 
with Moses in the main thing, that its beginning was 
from God, but in the particular circumstances of it, as to 
the fluid matter and motion thereof. Concerning whidi 
I may yet add, if it be material, the testimony of Homer 
in Plutarch. 

And iii Chalcidius: Inque eadem sententia Homerus esse 
mveniiur^ cum Oceanum et Thetm dicat parentes esse gerd^ 
turce; crnnque jusjurandum Deorum constituai ^aquam^ 
quam auidem ipse appellat Stygerjiy antiquitati tribuens re* 
verenttam^ et juremrando mhtl constituens reverentius. To 
which purpose likewise Aristotle speaks in bis Metaphy- 
sics, that the reason why Styx was made the oath of the 
Gods, was because water was supposed to be the material 
principle of things ; which he saith was oip^ala, ri^ oSni 
9ui vaXaia fsnp) rvjs fucecos lo^a, a most anci^t tradition con^ 
ceming the origin of the universe. And tells us before, 
that some were of opinion, rag Trafjt^'jroLXatisf xa) voAu wgo 
T^$ yuy yeviceuis xai irpwroug dioXoyvicravraSf that the most an* 
event and remote persons, and first writers of theology, held 
this opinion of water being the first material principle of 
things. 

Having thus made it appear what a consent there was 

between the ancient tradition of the world, and the 

writings of Moses, concerning the origin of the world, I 

now come to consider upon what pretence of reason this 

tradition came to be contradicted, and the eternity of the 

world asserted. For which we are to consider, that the 

difference of the former philosophers of the Ionic sect, 

after the time of Tbales, as to the material principle of 

the world, one substituting air, another fire, instead of 

water, rendered the tradition itself suspected among other 

• philosophers, especially when the humour of innovating 

m philosophy was got among them ; and they thought 

they did nothing unless the^ contradicted their masters : 

thence came that multiplicity of sects presently among 

them; and that philosophy, which at first went much on 

the original tradition of tne worlds was turned into dis- 
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putes and altercations, which helped as much to the find- CHAP. 
tag out of truth, as the fighting of two cocks on a dung- M« 
hill doth to the finding out the jewel that lies there. For 
which, scraping and searching into the natures of things 
had been far more proper than contentions and wran- 

flings with each other ; but by means of this litigious 
umour^ philosophy, from being a design, grew to be a 
mere art ; and he was accounted the best philosopher^ not ~ 
that searched further into the bowels of nature, but that 
dressed and tricked up the nofions he had in the bait 
posture of defence against all who came to oppose him. 
From hence those opinions were most plausible, not 
which were most true, but which were most defensible^ 
and which, like Des Cartes's second Element, had all the 
angles cut off, on which their adversaries might have 
an advantage of justling upon them; and then their 
opinions were accounted most pure, when they were so 
spherical as to pass up and down without interruption, 
r rom such a degeneracy of philosophy as this we have 
now mentioned, arose the opinion of the eternity of the 
world; for the certain tradition of the world being now 
lost in a crowd of philosophers^ whose main aim was to 
set up for themselves, and not to trade with the common 
bank^ so that there could be no certain and convictive 
evidence given to a shufHing philosopher that things were 
ever otherwise than they are ; they found it most defen- 
sible to assert that the world never had a beginning, nor 
would have an end, but always did, and would continue 
in the state they were in. This opinion, though Aristotle 
seems to make all before him to oe of another mind, yet 
was hatched, as far as we can find, at first under Py- 
thagoras's successors, by Ocellus Lucanus, as appears by 
his book still extant, veg) rris rod muvros fCcreoog, of the na^ 
tare of the universe \ to whom Aristotle hath not been 
a little beholden, as Ludov. Nogarola hath in part mani- 
.iested in his notes on Ocellus; although Aristotle had not 
the ingenuity of Pliny, agnoscereper quos prqfecerit. From 
Aristotle this opinion, together with his name, spread it- 
self much farther, and became the opinion most m vogue 
among the Heathen philosophers, especially after the rise 
of Christianity; for then not only the Peripatetics, but the 
modern Platonists, Plotinus, Apuleius, Taurus, lambli- 
chusy Alcinous, Proclus, and others, were all engaged in 
the defence of the eternity of the world, thinking thereby 
the better to overthrow Christianity. Hence came th^ 
hot and eager contests between Proclus, Simpliciiia>^ and 
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noaK Philopohus ; who undertook to answer Proclus's eigbteea 
^ arguments for the eternity of the world, and to charge 
Aristotle with self-contradiction in reference to it. But 
BOthing were they more troubled about, than to reconcile 
the Timaeus of Plato with the eternity of the world, which 
they made to be a mere hypothesis, and a kind of diagram 
to salve Providence withal ; although the plain words of 
Plato, not only there, but elsewhere, do express, as &r as 
we can judge by his way of writing, his real judgment to 
Plato. So- have been for the production of the world by God. For 
P^''^' P' which purpose we have this observable testimony in his 
Fic. Sophista, where he divides all manner of productions 

of things into divine and human, and opposes the opinion 
that conceived all things to be produced by an eternal 
power, to the opinion of the vulgar ; which, saith he, was 
T^y ^U(ri9 ednoL ytwav avi rtycg ahiag auro/xari}; xa\ iv§u ^uufoUtg 
pusfff^Si that all things were produced by a blind force ofna^ 
turey without any reason or counsel ; to which he opposeth 
the other opinipn, that they are made (mtoL kiyn r§ koA 
9Ktgi}[M^g delas avo deou ytyyof/i.ivyjSf by a Divine power, with tn- 
^ite reason and wisdom ; and when Thesetetus expresseth 
himself in an academical way as to either of these opi« 
, nions, the Hospes Eleatensis, who there acts the part of 
the philosopher, tells him, if he thought he were mclina* 
ble to the other opinion, vuv av rw kiyo^ fjt^troL «r«d«f; aifafxcdag 
MUs^sigsfMv tronlv djxoXoysiy, he would undertake to make him 
confess the contrary, by the evidence of reason which he 
would bring. And we shall see what great reason there 
IS for this opinion, when we consider what weak and in«- 
firm foundations the contrary is built upon. For all the 
arguments which either Ocellus, or Aristotle, or the 
modern Platonists make use of, are built on these follow- 
ing suppositions; which are all false, i. That it is un- 
conceivable that things should ever have been in any other 
-state than they are, 2. That there is no other way ofpro* 
duction but by generation^ 3. That God is no free agent, 
but produced the world by necessity of nature* 
v. I. That it is unconceivable that things should ever have 

been any otherwise than they are. The reason of which 
supposition was this : That the general conclusions of rea- 
son, which they proceed upon m philosophy, were taken 
up from the observation of things as they are at present in 
the world. Which is evident from the ground of Aris- 
totle's condemning the opinion of Empedocles; who 
asserted the production of the world, and yet the in- 
corruptibility of it : TO ^/iv h ywifrdtu (fiv, ilim V fy^ tlvai 
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fovoi, rm iiuvaTtWf which he accounts impossibte; and CHAP. 
given this as his reason, f^ova yAp raura ^sriof s^kiywgj So'ol **• 
kri traXXfioy ij fffivkov 6paofMv virip^orrot, FoTy saitb he, nothing /^j\g^^ ^ 
else can be rationally asserted^ but what we find to be in aTlCat\o, l.i. 
things f or at least in most ; now because there could no- **P- *°' 
thing be found in the world which was produced, (i. e. by 
generation,) and yet was incorruptible, therefore he con* 
eludes it impossible it should be so with the universe. 
By which we evidently see what the grand principles 
of reason among the philosophers were ; viz. such obser- 
vations as they bad made from the present course of na- 
ture in the order of the universe. From hence arose that 
strong presumption among them, which hath been so 
taken for granted, that it hath been looked on as a com- 
mon notion of human tiature, viz. ex nihilo nihil fit, which Vid. Laert 
was the niain argument used by them to prove the eternity *" Vit. Dc- 
of the world, and by others, to prove the preexistence of^^^^ '' 
matter. So Ocellus argues against both the dissolution 
and production of the world, from this principle: If the 
world be dissolved, saith he, it must either be rfroi e!^ to 09y\ 
ffl; ri fA^ 8y, either into that which is, or into that which is 
not. It cannot be dissolved into that which is, because then 
the universe cannot be destroyed ; for that which is, is 
either the universe, or a part ofit: neither can it be dis- 
solved into that which is not j otfMj^oivw yotp to 3v oiroTeXeo'doei Ocellus Lv 
Ix T»v fMj Mm, ^ f Jj rl fMj ov kvaX\j6riVM,for it is impossibte that ^%^***^^ 
a thing should be made out of that which is not, or be dis^ 
solved into nothing. And Aristotle somewhere tells us,Aristot. 
that it is a principle which all the writers of Natural Phi-^y^^^^^ 
losophy are agreed in (<8js^i yoLp returvig 6fji,oyva)(uovov^t tiJ^ ^o^vjg 
SitavTBs oi mep Trig f6(rHog,) which is ik /x^ ovrcov yhsc^ai atv- 
vflEToy, that it is impossible for any thing to come out ofno» 
thing. But now when we observe' upon what grounds 
this principle was took up by these philosophers, we have 
no reason to admit of it as an universal standard of nature. 
For we find by these naturalists, who thus asserted this 
principle, that when they go about to prove it, it is only 
from the course of generations in the world, or from the 
works of art, both which suppose matter preexistent ; 
imd from these short collections they form this universal 
maxim. And from hence, when ^they discoursed of tht 
manner whereby God did produce the world, their ima- 

f'mations ran presently upon that which the Epicurean in 
uUy enquires after, Quce molitio? Quee ferrdmentaPCictrodt 
Qui vectesf QueB machince ? Qui ministri tanti operisfue- J^?** ^°' 
runt f They apprehend God only as an artificer, that coti- * "' ^* ^^* 
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BOOK trives the world first into a platform, and then useth in- 
m struroents to eroct it ; and consequently still suppose the 
matter ready for him to work upon. So true is that of 
bid.!. U. Balbus in Tully, when he comes to discourse of the nature 
of Grod; In quo nihil est diffkilius quam a consuetudine 
oculorum aciem mentis abducere, nothing is more difficult 
than to abstract our minds from the observations of this 
visible worldj when we seek to apprehend the nature of the 
Deity. Thus we see upon what general grounds the phi- 
losophers proceeded, and from wnat they took them, and 
1k>w insufficient any collections from the present order of 
the universe are to determine any thing concerning its 
production by. For supposing a production of the world, 
several things must of necessity be supposed in it differept 
from what the present order of the world is ; and it is an 
unreasonable thing to argue from a thing when it is in its 
greatest perfection, to what must always have been in the 
san^e thing ; for by this means we must condemn many 
things for falsities which are apparently true, and believe 
many others to be true which are apparently false. For 
yfaimon. which Maimonides useth an excellent similitude. Sttp- 
ilorcNcT. pose J saith he, one of exquisite natural parts, whose mother 
' "* ^' '^* €Ues as soon as he is bom, and his fat her brings him up in an 
islaTidf where lie may have no society with mankind till he 
be groum up to years of understanding, and that he never 
saw any female of either man or beast; suppose now this 
person to enquire of the first man he speaks with, how men 
are bom, and how they come into the world ? The other 
tells Iiim, that every man is bred in the womb of one of the 
same kind with ourselves, thus and thus formed j ana that 
while we are in the womb, we have a very little body, and 
there move and are nourished; and we grow up by little and 
little till we come to such a bigness, arUi then we come forth 
into the world, and yet grow still till we come to suchapro^ 
portion as we are of tlere presently this young man stops 
him, and enquires, when we were thus little in the woml^ 
and did live, move, and grow, did we not eat and drink, 
and breathe at our mouth and nostrils as we do now f Did 
we not ease nature as we do now? If it be answered him. 
No, then he presently is ready to deny it, and offers to bring 
demonstrations that it was utterly impossible that it shouQ, 
be so. For, saith he, if either of us cease breathing but for 
an hour, our motion and life is gone : how is it then pos$%tl^ 
for one of us, though never so Kttle, to live and move in th^ 
womb for so many months, when it is so close, and shut up^ 
and in the middle of the body ? If one of us, saith he, should 
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swallow a little bird, it would presently die as soon as it C H A ^. 
came into the stomach ; how much more if it were in the ^^' 
lelly fifwe should be but for few days without eating and 
drinking f we could not live ; how can a child then continue 
so many months without it f Again ; if one doth eat, and 
not void the excrement (^ what he eats, he will be killed 
with it in few days; how can it possibly be otherwise 
with a child f If it be replied, that there is a passage open 
in the belly, at which the child receives his nourishment, he 
will presently say that it is as impossible as the other ; for 
if our bellies were so open, we should be quickly destroyed. 
And again, if the^ child hath all its limbs perfect and sounds 
how comes it not to open its eyes, use the feet, mouth, and 
hands, as we do f And so concludes it impossible that man 
should ever be bom after this manner. Much after this 
way^ saith that excellent author, do Aristotle and others 
argue agiunst the production of the world; for if the 
world were produced, say they, it must have been thus 
and thus; and it is impossible that it should have been so. 
Why ? Because we see things are otherwise now in the 
world. Which how infirm a way of arguing, it appears 
firom the consideration of the former similitude, in which 
the arguments are as strong to prove the impossibility of 
that which we know to be true, as in the case about 
which we dispute. 

And this now leads us to the second false hypothesis, VI. 
which the opinion of the world's eternity was founded >- 
on, which is. That there is ho other way of production but 
by generation. Most of the arguments which are used by 
Ocellus and Aristotle against the production of the world, 
run upon this supposition, that it must be generated, as 
•we see things are in the world. So Ocellus argues, irSiv n Ocell. Luc 

hriixtTM fMraJboXis' pi^lav fiiv r^v oarh iimIovo$ M to fA^l^ov, xtA 
ri^v turd rou x^h^^^S ^^ '''^ /3ffX7ioy* xflcAcrrai H to jmv k^ Smg cbr 
Sj^rffui fMraSaXKuv, yivvns* to ii el$ afiimhai, ax/x^* Sfv- 
riea» Vk r^v am rS jx«/fovo^<iv} rh (mIov, xa) rviv iiiro tov |3ffX7/oyof 
M ri x^^^' ^^ ^^ (TUiMripaCfJM tij^ fUToSoXiii ratrnis ivofjM^srai 
fdopei 7UU SfoXvo-i;. Every thing that comes into being, and 
is subject to dissolution, hath two observable mutations in it: 
the one is whereby it grows from less to greater, and from 
worse to better ; ana this is called generation, and the 
height of this mutaiion, perfection. The other begins from 
better to worse, and from bigger to less; and the conclusiofi 
of this is corruption and dissolution. But now, saith he, if 
the world had a beginning, there would be such a mutation 
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BOOK in it; imd it would have grown by degrees greater, iiU 
M^* it had come to Ms perfeotiony and from thence it would sendf 
Uif decay till it came to dissohmon : but nobody hath ever 
observed such a mutation in the world, neither is there any 
appearance ofit; &X\' &s\ xaT eeuro ku) mrtancig hofx^KH xm 
law ?fx>Moy ax/ri hoarrwi : but the world is semper idem ; it 
varies not, nor alters any thing from itself For which he 
particularly ifistanceth m the courses, symmetries, figures, 
positions, intervals, proportions of motion which are in 
the ^orld ; which things are all capable of such a muta- 
tion : yet we see no such thing in the universe : fixnn 
.whence he infers that the universe was .ill ways, and will 
be^ as it is. Upon the same principle doth Aristotle dis* 
pute for the eternity of the wcMrld, from the nature of his 
maieria prima ; because if the first matter were generated, 
it must oe generated of other matter, and so in infinitum f 
and to he ai*gues from the nature of the heavens, that 
they are not capable of generation and corruption as 
other bodies are. AH whicn arguments signify no more 
than this, that the world was not generated as plants or 
animals are ; and who ever, right in his wits, asserted that 
it was ? But do any of these arguments prove it impossi* 
ble tbat God, havmg infinite power, shonld produce the 
universe after another way, thaa any of those things are 
produced in, which we observe in the world? For we. as- 
sert an infinite and eternal Being, which was the efllicient 
cause of the world, who by his omnipotent power pro- 
duced it out of nothings and continues it in its being ; 
which is well expressed by the author of the Refutation c^ 
Aristotle, in Justin Martyr's works. iVe assert, saith be, 
one God who is eternal himself, that hath nothing else co-- 
equal with himself, neither by way of subjection or opposi- 
twi, whose power is so greai that notning can hinder it ; by 
\x\%ioi ^which power he produced the world, ^fx^^ ^ovro; roO ^ai, 
3ogmat. ^ y- ^j ^y^^ ^^ ^gg qp^ hoLfuh^w, ript Ixii^e ^kr^o-iv ; which 
Prsefat. -hath no other came either of its begiamins, or of its being, 
ek. Par. or continuance, but only his wilL Wlio fully answers, in a 
philosophical manner, th6 particular allegations out of 
Aristotle, concerning the eternity of the world; his design 
Ibid. being, as he saith, to ahew /k^ xar^t t^ onroSeiaenxi^v hri^i^y\¥, 
luJt $v inotSyi\kwTai'*^^^yw; x§f\ Gtou n xtei xMrao^^ rd^ xiyB$ 
«rai8At, rouro fsnmonpwr»i, ckAX' elxcwftM to Soxoov haqwo^Lhegy 
that the Oreek philosophers, in their discourses concerning 
God and. the creation, were very far from being as good as 
their word to observe the laws of dernonstration ; but instead 
of themf proceeded only i^tm opinians and conjechares. And 
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M to this particular of the possibility of another way of chap. 
production, besides that of generation, be proves it from ^^ 
Aristotle's own opinion, from the equal necessity of the 
existence of matter, as of God. For, saith he, if God can^^^ Mar. 
produce any thing out of matter j which is as necessarily er- ^^' 
istent as himself , he may produce something oat of nothing; 
for the same repugnancy that there is in that which is abso^ 
lut^ly nothir^ td be produced, the same must there be in that 
which is fiecessarily existent. How then can God produce 
sometbing out of matter which necessarily exists, and not 
be able to produce something out of nothing ? For if 
matter have its original from itself^ how can it be subject 
to the power of another ? And besides, if we acknowl^ge 
God to have his being from himself, and on that account 
attribute infinite power to him, by the same reason we 
must attribute it to matter. But whatever hath infinite 
power in itself, had) a power upon something beyond it^ 
self; but if God and matter have it both, they can never 
have power upon each other, or without themselves; 
which is a far greater absurdity than the mere asserting a 
power to produce something out of nothing, which is ira* 
(died in the very notion of infinite power; for if it be 
confined to any matter, the power is not infinite, because 
we cannot but conceive the bounds of it ; for it extends no 
£ar&er than matter doth. So that a power of creation is 
implied in the very notion of a Deity ; and therefore it is 
^ mere sophism to argue, because the world could not. be 
generated, therefore it could tiot be produced, unless -any 
odier way of production, but by generation, be proved 
impossible. 

A 'third false hypothesis they proceeded on was this, Vil. 
Thai the being of the world was no effect of God*s wUl, but 3* 
ofihe necessity of nature. For although the philosophers 
we now speak of did assert a Deity, which in some sense 
night be oaUed the cause of the world, yet they withal 
asserted, that the v/orld was coequal with God himself; 
atid so, though there might be some priority in order of 
causes between them, yet there was none in order of time 
or dilation f as we see the light, though it flows from the 
sun, yet the sun is never without light. This Aristotle 
proves from the necessity of motion and time. For, saith 
he, whatever is moved, milst be moved by something else^ 
and co^tsequenih there inuH be a running m infinituni ; but 
tUs mans on a raise supposition of the necessity of a con* 
timial 'physical motion in things, which we deny, since 
God^ by ibis infinite power, may give motion to tliat 
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BOOK which had it not before ; and so all that can be t>roved id 
^^^- the necessity of some first cause, which we assert, but no 
'■ necessity at all of his continual acting, since he may cause 
motion when he pleases. And for time continually exist- 
ing, it denotes nothing real in itself existing, but only our 
manner of conception of the duration of things, as it is 
conceived to belong to motion ; and so can argue nothing, 
as to the real existence of things from all eternity. But 
the latter Platonists look upon these as insufficient ways 
of probation, and therefore argue from those attributes of 
God, which they conceive most necessary and agreeable 
to God's nature, and by which the world was produced^ 
if at all; so that by toe same arguments whereby we 
prove that the world was made by God, they prove it. 
to have been from all eternity. It was well and truly said 
in Plato, in his Timseus, that the goodness of God was the 
cause of the production of the world; from which speech 
the more modem Platonists gather a necessity of the 
world's eternity; for from hence they infer, that since 
God was always good, he must always have an object to 
exercise his goodness upon ; as the sun disperseth hts light 
as soon as he is himself. True, were God of the nature of 
the sun, it would be so with him, or were the sun of the 
nature of God, it would not be so with it. But there is 
this vast difference between them, that though God be 
essentially and necessarily good, yet the communications 
of his goodness are the effects of his will, and not merely 
of his nature ; for, were not the acts of beneficence and 
goodness in God the free acts of his will, man must be 
made as happy as he was capable of being, not only upon 
his first existence in the world, but as long as it should 
continue, by mere necessity of nature, without any inter- 
vention of the will or actions of men. And so there 
could be no such difference as that of good and bad men 
in the world ; for, if the lettings forth of God's goodness 
to the world be so necessary, all men must become neces* 
sarily good, if God's goodness be so great as to be able 
to make men so ; which I suppose will not be questioned. 
By this, then, when we see that the communications 
oi God's goodness to the world are free, and depend up- 
on the eternal counsels of his will, which is a depth too 
great for us to approach or look into ; by what necessity, 
then, if God be a free agent, and of infinite wisdom as 
well as goodness, must we either assert the eternity c^* the 
world, or fear to deprive God of his essential goodness ? 
Whereas to make the communications of God's goodness 
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ad extra necessary, and therefore to make the v^orld from chap. 
eternity, that he might have an object to exercise his *>• 
soodness on, is to take as much off from the infinite per- 
rection and self-sufficiency of the Divine nature, as it 
would seem to flatter his goodness. For God cannot be 
himself without his goodness; and if his goodness cannot 
be without some creature to shew or display it upon, God 
cannot be perfect nor happy without his creatures, because 
these are necessary issues of his goodness; and conse- 
quently we make the being of the creatures necessary to 
his bemg God, which is the highest derogation from the 
absolute perfection of the Divine nature. We assert then 
so much goodness in God, as none can be imagined 

g -eater; we assert, that it was the communication of this 
ivine goodness, which gave being to the world; but 
withal we acknowledge God to be an agent infinitely wise 
and free, who dispenseth this goodness of his in such 
a way and manner as is best pleasing to himself^ though 
ever agreeable to his nature. As God is infinitely good 
in himself, so whatever he doth, is suitable to this nature 
of his ; but the particular determinations of the acts of 
God's beneficence belong to the will of God, as he is 
a most free and independent agent ; so that goodness, as 
it imports the necessary rectitude of the Divine nature, 
implies a perfection inseparable from the true idea of 
God ; but as it is taken for the expressions of Divine 
bofinty to somewhat without, as the object of it, it is not 
implied in oiir conception of God, as to his nature, but 
belongs to the free determinations of his will. We can- 
not then, neither ought we, to determine any thing con- 
cerning the particular ways of God's bounty towards the 
whole universe, or any part of it, any farther than God 
himself hath declared it to us. Now we see the world 
exists; we have cause to adore that gopdness of God, 
which not only gave a being to the univefse, but continu- 
ally upholds it, and plentifully provides for the creatures 
wbieh he hath made in it : which the Heathen was so 
sensible of, that the Stoic in TuUy, taking' notice of theciccrodc 
abundant provision which is made in the world, not only Nat. Deor. 
for man's necessity, but for delight and ornament, cries ^'"^ 
out; Ut inierdum proncea nostra Epicurea esse vtdeatur; 
Goits providence doth abundantly exceed htan*s necessity. 
We see then from this discourse how unsafe and unsatis- 
factoty (that I may liot say bold and presumptuous) those 
ai*^ment8 are, which are drawn from a general consider- 
ation of the Divine nature and goodness^ without regard 
vox. II. c 
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BOQK had to the determinatjons of his will, as to the existence 
^^^' of things in the world. It cannot certainly then be an 
ar^gument of any great force with any candid enqiurers 
after truth and reason, which hath been lately pleaded in 
the behalf of that Pythagorean hypothesis of the preez- 
istence of souls, viz. that if it be good for meris souls to be 
at allf the sooner they are, the better ; but we are most cer^ 
tain that the wisdom and goodness of God unll do that 
which is best ; and therefore if they can enjoy themselves 
before they come into those terrestrial bodies, {it being better 
for them to enjoy themselves than notj) they must ke before 
they come into these bodies. Wherefore the preexistence of 
soius is a necessary result of the unsdom and goodness of 
. God, who can no more fail to do that which is best, than ie 
can to understand it. I now seriously enquire of such 
who love reason above Plato and Pythagoras, whether, if 
the eternity of the world were put into the argun^ent in- 
stead of the preexistence of souls, this argument would 
not hold as strongly for that as it doth for preexistence? 
and if I am bouna to believe preexistence on this ground, 
I be not likewise bound to oelieve at least the souls of 
men eternal, if not the universe ? But how recopcileable 
the eternity of the world is to the Pythagoric cabala of 
the creation, I am yet to understand. But if this argu- 
ment doth not at all infer the eternity of the world, as we 
liave shewed it doth not, much less doth it preexistence 
of souls. 
VIII. We have thus far considered the first hypothesis, which 
is repugnant to Moses, concerning the ori^n of the uni- 
verse, which is that which asserts the eternity of the world 
as it is; we come now to tlie second, which attributes 
the formation of the world, as it is^ to God, as the ef- 
ficient cause; but attributes eternity to the matter out of 
which the world was framed. I am not ignorant thiat 
some, who would be taken for the masters of reason, aie 
so far from conceiving this hypothesis to be repugnant to 
the text of Moses, that they conceive it to be tne geuiiine 
Volkdius sense of it, viz. that there was a preexistent matter, out 
j^yj" of which God formed the world. But I would willingly 
c. 4. understand how Moses would have expressed that matter 

itself was created, supposing it had been his intention to 
have spoken it : for although the word Kni may not of 
itself imply necessarily the production of things out of 
nothing, i. e. out of no preexistent matter, yet it ia ac- 
knowledged by aU, that no word used by the Jews ia 
more proper to that than Kn? is ; and P. Fagius cites it 
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itom R. Nachmani, that the Hebrew language hath no CHAP. 
other word to signify such a production out of nothing, but "• 
ins. It is therefore a very weak manner of arguing, 
that) because tn:i is sometimes used for no more than 
me^j^^ therefore the world was created out of preexistent 
matter; all that can rationally be inferred is, that irom 
the mere force and importance of that word the contrary 
cannot be collected : but if other places of Scripture com- 
paredj and the evidence of reason^ do make it clear that 
there could be no preexistent matter which was uncre- 
ated^ then it will necessarily follow that creation must be 
taken in its proper sense. And in this sense it is evident^ 
that not only Jews and Christians^ but even the Heathens 
themselves^ understood Moses, as is plain by Galen, where G&len. de 
he compares the opinion of Moses with that of Epicurus, f^^" ^'^* 
and ingenuously confesseth that of Moses, which attri- 
bated the production of things to God, to be far more 
radonal and probable than that of Epicurus, which as- 
signed the origin of things to a mere casual concourse of 
atoms : but withal adds, that he must dissent from both ; 
and sides with Moses as to the origin of such things as 
depend on generation, but asserts the preexistence of 
matter, and withal, that God's power could not extend itself 
beyond the capacity of the matter which it wrought upon. 
Mque id est, saith he, in quo ratio nostra ac Platonis, turn 
aliorum qui apud Grcecos de rerum natura rede conscripse^ 
runt, a mose dissidet. How true these words are, will 
appear afterwards. Chalcidius^ in his Commentaries on 
Plato's Timseus, where he jspeaks of the origin of Zxvi, 
which in him is still translated sylva^ and enquires into 
the different opinions of all philosophers about it, takes 
it for granted^ that, according to Moses, this uAij had its 
production from God. Hevrcei sylvarn generatam ^^^^Chalcid. 
confitetUur; quorum sapientissimus Moyses non humana^^ ^J^' 
facundia, sea divina, ut ferunt, inspiratione vegetatus, in 
eo librOf qui de genitura numdi censetur, ah exordio sic est 
profahis^JuxtainterpretationemLXX.prudentiurn; ^^ Initio 
'^ beus fecit ccelum et terram. Terra autem erat invisibilis 
" ei incompta" Ut vero ait Aquila ; '* Caput rerum con- 
'^ didit Deus ccelum et terram ; terra porro inanis erat et 
*' mhU'* Vel ut Symmachus ; ^' Ab exordio condidit Deus 
*' ccelum et terram. Terra porro fait otiosum quid, confu-- 
^^ sumque et inordinatum." Sed Origines asseverat ita sibi 
ab HeorcBis esse persuasum, quod in aliquantum sit a vera 
proprietate derivata interpretatio. Fuisse enim in exem^ 
pkm, terra autem stupida quadam erat admiratione. Omnia 
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BOOK tamen kcec in umm aimU concurrere, ut et generata sit ea^ 
^^^* qtuB subjecta est umverso corpori, sylva^ sermones^ue ipsoM 
sic int&rpretantur. Where we find^ by the testnQony of 
Chalcidius, an universal consent as to the produptiop ifji 
the universal corporeal matter by God ;. for that is all 
which is understood by his term of genftratu estf But tbit 
same author afterwards, tells, us, t^at by he^vi^ns aoA 
earthy in the first verse of Genesis, we are not to undec-? 
stand the visible heavens and earth ; for^ saith he, the heoni 
venSj which are called the firmament^ were created (ifter.; 
and on the third day, when the waters were separatm, thf 
Ibid. p. 3 74. dry land appeared^ which was called earth. Qui tumidtuaria 
contenti sunt inteUectu^ caelum hoc quod videmus,. et terram 
qua subvehimur, dici putant ; porro qui altius indagiunt, 
negant hoc caelum ab initio factum^ sea secundo die^ . Awl 
therefore by the heavens he understands inctarporeafm so*. 
turam, and by earth, Sxi}, or the priroogenial n^atlber. Aftd 
this, sd\th h^, appears by the fpUowing wofds. The earth 
was invisible, and without form ; u e. this corporeal matteiy 
before it was brought into order by the power and wisdom 
of God, remained a rude and indigested lump ; and that 
which is so, might well be called invisible and without 
form : and therefore it is called inanis and nihil, becauaci 
of its capacity of receiving all, forms, and.hawng none of 
its own, Syuunachus calls it otiosa et indigestas the 
former, because of its inability to produce any thing of 
itself; the latter, because it wanted a Divine power to 
bring it into due order. The stupidity and admiratiot^ 
which Origen attributes to it, he conceives to. relate to 
the majesty of God, who was the orderer and contriver of 
it, siquidem opificis et aucioris sm majestate capta stupueritm 
Thus we see, that, according to Moses, the first matter o£ 
the world was produced by God, which is largely manir 
Origen. fested by Origen against the MarcionistSj a fragment of 
Philoc. which is extant in his Philocalia ; and by Tertullian against 
Tenuil. ad Hermogenes, and others, who^frpm the opinion of the 
Hcrmog. preexistence of niatter, are called Materiarii. 
^^^ix Having thus cleared the sense .pf Moses, it is: ffir«more 

difiicult to find out the true opii^ions of ^he ancient phiio- 
sophers concerning the production or eternity of corporeal 
matter, there having been so great dissensions, not only- 
about the thing itself but about the opiniona of some- 
Plutarch, about.it; for it is plain by Plutarch's 4!uy0yoy&0S as well as- 
dcAnimae the discourses of the later Platonists, Jbow. eager somc^ 
cTim.*^' have been to interpret Plato's Tiniseus in favour of the 
eternity, at least of matter^ if not. of the world. But 
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^^ although Plato doth assert therein a preexistence of rude CHAP. 
'**! nuitter before the formation of the world, yet I see no "• 
® raiaon why he should be otherwise understood^ than in 
^ the same sense that we believe a chaos to have gone be- 
^/ fore the brining the wotld into the order it is now in. 
'f And in that sense may those places in Plutarch be inter- 
f preted, i ycip ix rod ft^ fviro; ^ yivtin^j aAX' ix t5 fjiij xoKoog x^ 
htmwf l^ovrof* and so likewise those following words, 6 ye^ 
3ii^ ^Tff 9'Afim ri &or»iiaTOVy Sr§ ^fwipf rh a^nix,^^ ^o/i](rev* for 
the meaning may be no more tnan that Plato conceived 
that all the productions' of the kinds of things which are 
in the world was out of a preexistent hyle : the one spi- 
ritual and intelligible, out of which he supposed souls to 
be formed ; the other sensible and corporeal, out of which 
otiier beings, which were more gross and material, were 
proddced. So Chalcidius tells us, that both Pythagoras Chalcid. in 
and Plato looked upon constitutionem sylvce to be opus'^^^- P- 
pr9videniiiB ; which I suppose relates not only to the^^^" 
bringing of matter into form, but to the production of 
matter itself. But after this he takes a great deal of pains 
to search out the true meaning of Plato concerning the Pag. 401- 
origit^^ hyle, and mentions the great dissensions among 
die PlatOnists about it, and the obscurity of the Timaeus 
in it. ' To him therefore I refer the reader; who likewise 
brinss in Numenius, largely discoursing concerning the 
dpimon of Pythagoras about it,who condemns all those, 
aanot understanding Pythagoras, who attribute to him 
the production of the indeterminate hyle. These are his 
wcmky Numenius ex Pythagons magiHerio Stoicorum AocPag. 393« 
de initiis dogma refellens, Pythagorce dogmatey cui con- 
(Afttre dicii dogma Platonicumj ait Pytkagoram Deum 
quubem'singuldritatis nominassey {nomine appellasse) sylvam 
vera duitatis. Quam duitatemy indetemiinatam quideniy 
minime genitamy Umitatam veroy generatam esse dicere* 
Soc est^'antequam exornaretur quidemy formamque et or^ 
di$Ufm nanciiceretuTy sine ortu el generatione ; exorndtam 
tmn ttJqtie iUusiratafhy a digest ore Deo esse generatam. 
AtiqUe itOy quia g&netationis sitfortuna posterior ^ inornatum 
ilkid mtnime gisH^atUmy teqfUBVum Deoy a quo est ordina* 
tum^ inMiigi -d^b^nt. Sed nrmnuilos Pytkagoreosy vim sen-- 
tgnit4B Win redie assetutosy putasse, did etiam illam indeter- 
mkiaiainf et immensamy duitatem, ab una singularitate in* 
stkutam^ recedenie a natura sua singularitatey et in duitatis 
habiHtm migrante. But however these Pjrthagoreans might 
be deeeivM^ who thought the Unity itself became the 
V f^ It 18 Evident by Nutnenius, that hh looked on 
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BOOK the undetermined and confused matter to have been co- 
"^- eval with God himself, and not produced by him. And if 
Numenius be as much to be credited in this, as when he 
calls Plato Moses Atticus, then the creation of universal 
matter can be no part of Pythagoras's philosophic cabaUu 
But whatever were the opinions of Plato and Pythagoras 
concerning the first origin of matter, we are certain that 
the Stoics generally asserted the improduction of matter, 
and make that to be as necessary a passive principle for 
the being of the world, as God is the active and efficient 
cause. So Diogenes Laertius reports of the Stoical prin- 
Laert. V. ciples concerning the origin of the universe : Aoxii Si avnls 
< apyflj^ gjy^i Tcev oAfipv Ot/o, TO iroi8V x to ifourypv to (mv sv iraeryoy, 
Ed. Lond. •»*'^ '^^^ awoiov atriav tvjv vXrjV to oe »oi«v, Tov ev aurp Xoyov Toy 
y. Lipsium deov. They make two principles of the universey one active^ 
in Physiol. ^^ ^^^ other posstve ; the passive, an essence without 
c. 4. * quality y called hyle, or cofiftised matter ; the active^ the 
reason which acts on the otner^ which is God. These two 
Senec. principles Seneca calls cazisa et materia. Esse vero debet^ 
Epist. 6$, saith ne, aliquid unde Jiai ; deinde, a quo fiat ; hoc causa 
Idem Prse- est, illud m4itei'ia. Although Seneca seems to make a 
fat. ad Nat. query of it elsewhere ; quantum Deus possit ? materiam 
Stob.Eclog. ^^ sibi formetj an data utatur? But Zeno is express in 
Physic. Stobaeus^ Outrlay ehai ttjv taov ovtcov Trivroov t^cdtijv SXijv, Ta^y 
$ff xSurav athoVf Sre w^eioo yiyveo/xgvijv Sts eXarra), The first 
essence of all is mattery which is eteinal, and not capable of 
accession or diminution. To the same purpose Chalcidius 
Chalcid. in Speaks, Stoici ortum sylvce rejiciunty quin potius ipsam et 
Tim. p. JDeumy duo totius rei sumunt initia ; Deumy ut opificem ; 
Sylvamy ut quce operationi subjiciatur. Una quidem essentia 
prceditos facientem, et quod fit ac patitur, td corpus esse ; 
diversa vero virtute, quia faciaty Deum; quia fiat, Sylvam 
esse. 
X. Having now found out the certain assertors among the 

Heathen philosophers of the eternity and improduction of 
matter as the passive principle of things^ we come to ex- 
amine the reason of this hypothesis, and whether there 
were foundation enough for tnis matter to subsist upon to 
all eternity. It might be sufficient prejudice against this 
opinion^ that it was built on the same infirm conclusions 
which that of the eternity of the whole world was, viz. 
that maxim which Lipsius attributes to Democritus, but 
was embraced by all those philosophers who denied pro-^ 
duction of matter, fiofiiv ex tou firj omog y/veo'^ai, /ti}$6 els to 
I /ub^ 8y ^ttpi(r^My that nothing could be produced oui of no* 

i '4^1 sior amid return into nothing ; which^ as we have 
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as 



already said, was only taken up from the established order CHAP, 
of the universe^ and the manner of production of material ^^' 
beings. But this is not all we have to charge this hypo- """""""■ 
thesis with ; for^ 

I. It is repugnant to the natural notion of a Deity, 
which must imply in it an omnipotent power ; for other- 
wise we degrade him to the imbecility of finite creatures^ 
if he cannot produce any thing which doth not imply a 
contradiction: but what contradiction is there in this^ 
that God should give a being to that which had none 
before 7 For that is all we understand by creation, viz. the 
producing of something out of nothing, or which had 
nothing out of which it was produced. Now what repug- 
nancy IS there to any free principle of reason^ that a power 
infinite should raise an insect into being, without any 
passive principle out of which it was caused ? And if an 
infinite power can do that, it may as well produce the 
world out of nothing, else the power would not be in- 
finite ; for it would have its bounds set, that thus fiir it 
could go, and no further. Now if such a power in God 
implies no contradiction in itself, I say, the asserting the 
necessary existence of matter implies a contradiction to 
this power. For, i . A power to produce something out 
of nothing would be to no purpose, if a passive principle 
or preexistent matter be necessary to the production of 
any thing; and so that Being which hath a power to 
produce something out of nothing, hath only a power to 
produce something out of something; which is a plain 
contradiction, a. If God hath a power to produce some- 
thing out of nothing, either this power doth extend to the 
production of this matter, or not; if it doth, then it 
depends on him ; if not, his power is not infinite, and so 
the same power is infinite and not infinite; which is an- 
other contradiction. So that it is plainly repugnant to 
the notion of a God, to assert the necessary and eternal 
existence of matter. 

9. If matter be unproduced, then necessary existence 
must belong to it as well as to God; and if necessary 
existence belongs to matter, infinite power must belong 
to it too ; for whatever necessarily exists is self-originated ; 
whatever is self-originated could not by any cause what- 
soever be hindered from being; what cannot by any cause 
be hindered from being, hath infinite power ; what hath 
infinite power may produce any thin^, and is God ; and 
so matter cannot oe a mere passive pnnciple, but must be 
an active, and must be God himself, or else there must be 
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BOOK, more Gods than one. To an ar^^ument something of this 
^ nature Hermogenes in Tertulhan replies, that matter 
' would not lose the name or nature of matter because of 



adTcrs. its coeternity with God ; neither could it be God merely 

Hermog. on that account, unless it had other things that were 

^* ^ agreeable to the nature of God as well as that. But I 

have already shewed that necessary existence implies 

other perfections going along with it ; which is likew^ 

thus proved by TertuUian in answer to Hermogenes. The 

reason of the imperfections which are to be seen in any 

creatures, is from hence, that they derive their beinn 

from a higher cause, who creates them in what order he 

pleases ; but that which hath its original from itself, must 

on that account want those imperfections which other 

creatures in the world have ; and therefore if necessary 

^istence be of the nature of matter, all other perfections 

must belong to it too : and so there can be no superiority 

and inferiority between God and matter, because on both 

TertuU. sides there will be necessary existence. Divinitas gradum 

^ 7- ^on hahetj lUpote unica: and so the eternal existence of 

matter is repugnant to the unity of God. . 

3. It is repugnant to the independency of God ; for it 
makes God suSject to matter, and not matter to God. 
For if God cannot produce any thing without preexistent 
matter, the matter is necessary to his action, and so God 
must depend on that which he can do nothing without ; 
and so God's using matter is, as TertuUian speaks, ex 
necessitate mediocriiatis suce^ to help him in the produc- 
Ibid. c. 8. tion of things. Nemo non suhjicitur ei cujus eget ut possit 
utiy as he goes on. Thus matter at last is crept above 
the Deity, that God can do nothing without its aid and 
concurrence ; and so, as TertuUian sharply says, God is 
leholden to matter for every being knoivn to the world; 
grande beneficium Deo contulit ut haberet hodie per quam 
Detis cognosceretur, et omnipotens vocaretUTy nisi quod Jam 
non omnipotenSf si non et hoc potens ex nihilo omnia proforre* 
Thus we see how irreconcileable this hypothesis is with 
these attributes of God. 

• 4. It is repugnant to the immensity of God. For either 
God did exist tseparate from this eternal matter, or was 
conjoined with it: if conjoined with it, then both made 
Orig. Phi- but one being, as Maxim us or Origen argues ; if separate 
loc. c. 24. from it, then there must be something between them, and 
so there will be three real improduced thitigs. If it be 
answered that they are neither conjoined nor separate, 
bpt God is in matter as in his proper place, as the Stoics 
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asserted, it is easily replied, that either then he is in a CHAP, 
part of matter, or the whole matter ; if in a part only, he ^'- 
cannot be immense; if in the whole, as nis adequate • 
place, how could he then ever frame the world ? For ' 
either he must then recede from that part in which he 
was^ and contract himself into a narrower compass, that 
he might fashion that part of the world which he was 
about, or else he must likewise frame part of himself with 
that part of the world which he was then framing of; 
which consequence is unavoidable, on the stoical hypo- 
tbeets of Grod s being corporeal, and confined to the world 
as his proper place. Ana so much for this second hypo- 
thesis concemme the origin of the universe, which sup* 
poseth the eternity of matter as coexisting with God. 

I cotne now to that which makes most noise in the xi. 
world, which is the atomical or Epicurean hypothesis; 
biit will appear to be as irrational as either of the fore- 
going, as far as it concerns the giving an account of the 
origin of the universe. For otherwise supposing a Deitj 
which produced the world, and put it into the order it is 
now in, and supremely governs all things in the world, 
that many of the phenomena of the universe are far more 
intelligibly explained by matter and motion than by sub- 
stantial forms and real qualities, few free and unprejudiced 
minds do now scruple. But because these little particles 
of matter may give a tolerable account of many appear- 
ances of nature, that therefore there should be nothing 
else but matter and motion in the world, and that the 
origin of the universe should be from no wiser principle 
than the casual condourse of these atoms, is one of the 
evidences of the proneness of men's minds to be intoxi- 
oatSed with those opinions they are once in love with ; 
when they are not content to allow an hypothesis its due 
place and subserviency to God and Providence, but think 
these atoms have no force at all in them, unless they can 
extrude a Deity quite out of the world; for it is most 
evident that it was not so much the truth, as the service- 
ableness of this hypothesis, which hath given it entertain- 
ment among men of atheistical spirits. Elpicurus himself, 
in his Epistle to Pythocles, urgeth that as a considerable 
drcumstance in his opinion, that he brought no God 
down upon the stage to put things in order, koi\ ^ deia ft{<ri^Diog. Utt. 
«eoj roDra {i^^ij ^pwrayh^to, which his paraphrast Lucre- >• ^ ^ »90' 
tius hath thus rendered : >fac. I. v. 

Nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam ^' ^^^' 

Naiuram remki* 
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BOOK If this opinion then be true^ the history of the creation 
^"* quite falls to the ground j on which account we are 
obliged more particularly to consider the reason of it. 
The hypothesis then of Epicurus is, that before the world 
tuas brought into that form and order it is now in, there 
was an ignite empty space, in which were an innumerable 
company of solid particles, or atoms of different sizes and 
shapes, which by their weight were m continual motion; 
and that by the various occursions of these, all the bodies of 
the universe were framed into that order they now are m. 
Eoseb. Which is fully expressed by Dionysius in Eusebius, and 
Pratp. ygj.y agreeably to the sense of Epicurus, in his Epistles to 
l.ziy.c.23. H^^^o^u^ and Pythocles, and to what Plutarch reports 
Ed. V%x, of the sense of Epicurus, though he names him not, (if at 
Plutarch, jg^st that .book be his, which Muretus denies.) The 
Phil. 1. 1.*' words of Dionysius are these, concerning the Epicureans, 
c. 4. 01 /xffy yg^ arifAHs irpoo'ttTOVTe^ if^apret rivet, xa) trfiixpirotru am- 

Murct. An- ^5£tfT«, irX^o$ avipi^fiM, xal u ywpiov xevov, fLiyt^ amptofi^w 
nee. de ' wpoSakifUVOiy Tocirag ^ feurk ra$ arofAtig dg iruytv sv rm xmf 
Provid. fspOfi,ivoi$j auTOpLOTtog re (rupLwtwTOwrag aXkriKoug ha pop^y^v areutrw 
xa) avpi,7rXexopLivotg hui rh iroXv9]p^/xov, akk(jXw¥ ewiko^uSano'^eu, 
Xf tsTw rovTi x^/xov, 3^ rei kv avrep, jctoAAov hi xivpjig ianlpng 
^ortXtiv. So that, according to this opinion, all the ac- 
count we have of the origin of the world is from this 
general rendezvous of atoms in this infinite space; in 
which, after many encounters and facings about, they fell 
into their several troops, and made up that ordered battalia 
which now the world is the scheme of. It was not impru- 
dently done of Epicurus to make the worlds infinite, as 
well as his space and atoms ; for by the same reason that 
his atoms would make one world, they might make a 
thousand ; and who would spare for worlds, when he 
might make them so easily? Lucretius gives us in so 
exact an account of the several courses the atoms took up 
in disposing themselves into bodies, as though he had 
been muster-master general at the rendezvous ; for thus 
he speaks of his atoms. 

Lucret. 1. i. Qu^p quia multimodis, multis, mutata per omne 

Ed* Oxon infinito vexantur peroita plagis, 

Omne genus motus et coetus experiundo. 
Tandem devenvunt in taleis disposiiuras, 
Qualibus hcec rerum consistit summa creata. 

And more particularly afterwards ; 

Id. h lu Sed quia multa modis multis priinordia rerum 

▼• 4a3« Ex infinito jam tempore perctta plagis, 
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Ponderilmsque suis consuerunt concita ferric CHAP. 

Omnimodisque coire, atgiie omnia pertentarcy J'- 

Qucecunque inter se possent congressa creare ; — — 

Vt non sit mirumj si in taleis dtsposituras 
Deciderunt quoqtie, et in taleis venere meatus^ 
Qualibus hcec rerum genitur nunc summa novando. 

Thus we see the substance of the Epicurean hypothesis, 
that there was an infinite number of atoms, which by 
their frequent occursions did at last meet with those of 
the same nature with them, and these being conjoined 
together, made up those bodies which we see ; so that all 
the account we are able to give, according to this hypo- 
thesis, of all the phenomena of the universe, is from the 
fortuitous concourse of the atoms in the first forming of 
the world, and the different contexture of thera in bodies. 
And this was delivered by the ancient Epicureans, not 
with any doubt or hesitation, but with the greatest con- 
fidence imaginable. So Tully observes of Velleius the 
Epicurean, beginning his discourse, Jidenter sane ut soleni Cicero de 
isti^ nihil tarn verens quam ne dulitare de aliqua re vide'- ^f '• ^^'* 
reiur ; tanquam mode ex Deorum concilio^ et ex Epicuri 
intermundiis descendisset : confidence was the peculiar 
genius of that sect, which we shall see in them to be ac- 
companied with very little reason. 

For those two things which make any principles in xii. 
philosophy to be rejected, this atoroical hypothesis is un- 
avoidably chared with ; and those are, if the principles 
he taken up without sufficient ground in reason for them ; 
and if they cannot give any sufficient account of the pheno^ 
mena of the world* I shall therefore make it appear, that 
this hypothesis^ as to the origin of the universe, is, Jirst, 
merely precarious, and built oH no sufficient grounds ofrea-^ 
son ; secondly, that it cannot give any satisfactory account 
of the origin of things. 

I. That it is a precarious hypothesis, and hath no evi- 
dence of reason on which it should be taken up; and that 
will be proved by two things, i. It is such an hypothesis 
as the Epicureans themselves could have no certainty of, 
according to their own principles. 2. That the main prin- 
dples of the hypothesis itself are repugnant to those catholic 
laws of nature which are observed m the universe. 

I. The Epicureans, according to their own principles, 
coidd harw no certainty of the truth of this hypothesis. 
And that, i. Because tfiey could have no certain evidence of 
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BOOK its truth. 2. Because their wat/ of proving it was insuf' 
^". J icient. 

I. That they could have no certain evidence of the truth 
of it, I prove from those criteria j which Epicurus lays 
down as the only certain rules of judging the truth of 
things by ; and those were, sense^ anticipation, and pas- 
sion. Let sense be never so infallible a rule of judgment^ 
yet it is impossible there should be any evidence to sense 
of the truth of this hypothesis ; and let him extend his r) 
wpoa-fuvofMvw as long as he please, which was his great 
help for correcting the errors of sense, viz. as it was in 
the Roman court, when the case was not clear, amplian-' 
dum est : so Epicurus would have the object represented 
every way it could be before he passed his judgment; 
vet this prudent caution would do him no gciod for this 
hypothesis, unless he were so wise as to stay till this 
world were crumbled into atoms again, that by that he 
might judge of the origin of it. There is but one way 
left to nnd out the truth of things inevident to sense, (as 
by Epicurus's own confession all these atoms are, which 
are now the component particles of bodies; much more 
those which by their fortuitous concourse gave being to 
the world,) and that is, if something evident to sense 
doth apparently prove it, which is his way of proving a 
vacuity m nature from motion : but though that be easily 
answered by principles different from those of Epicurusi 
and more rational, yet that very way of probation fkils 
him in this present hypothesis. For what is there evident 
to sense which proves a fortuitous concourse of atoms for 
the production of things? Nay, if we grant him that the 
composition of bodies is nothing else but the contexture 
of these insensible particles, yet this is far from being an 
evidence to sense, that thes6 particles, without aiiy wise 
and directing Providence, should make up such bodies as 
we see in the world. And here, when we speak of the 
evidence of sense, we may well ask, as the Stoic in Tully 
doth, whether ever Epicurus found a poem made by the 
casual throwing of letters together ; and if a concour^ of 
Cicero de atomt did produce the world, cur porticum, cur templum, 
Nrt. Deor. cut domwm, cur urhem non potest ? Why did it never pro- 
d$ice a cloister J a temple., a house, a city f which are far 
easier things than the world. I know Epicurus will soon 
r^^y, That things are otherwise in the w&rld now than 
whm k mtis first produced. I i^^ht it, and from thence 
pit>ve, duit becfliQSe no such thii^ ever happens in the 
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world now, as a merely casual concourse of atoms to CHAP, 
produce any thing, Epicurus could have no evidence from *^- 
sense at all to find out the truth of his hypothesis by. 
And as little relief can he find from his second criterium^ 
viz. anticipation ; for by his own acknowledgment all an- 
ticipation depends on the senses, and men have it only 
one of these four ways. i. By incursion, as the species v. GtMcnd. 
of a man is>preserved by the sight of him. a. By propor- **^ fop^a 
tion, as we can enlarge or contract that species of a manS^*^"'!! : 
either mto a giant or pi^my. 3. By similitude^ as wec.7. cm. 7. 
may fancy the image of a city by resemblance to one 
which we have seen. 4. By composition^ whereby we 
may join different images together; as of a horse and a 
man to make a centaur. Now though it be very ques* 
tionable how some of these ways belong to a eritermm of 
truth, yet none of them reach our case; for there can be 
DO incursion of insensible particles as such upon our 
senses:, we may indeed by proportion imagine the parvl-^ 
tude of them ; but what is this to the proving the truth' 
of the hypothesis ? Similitude can do no good, unless' 
Epicurus bad ever seen a world made so; the only relief 
must be from composition, and that will prove the origin 
of the world by atoms* to be as true as that there ftre cen- 
taurs in the world, which we verily believe. These are> 
the only criteria whidli Epicurus would Judge of the truth 
of natural things by, (for the third, passion, relates wholly 
to things moral, and not physical ;) and now let any one . 
judge whether 'the hypothesis of the origin of the universe 
by atoms can evev be proved true^ either by the judgment 
of sense or by . anticipation • 

The way tbeyhaai'to prove this hypothesis' was insuf« xiil. 
ficient; and that was^by proving that the bodies of thd ^* 
world are compounded of such insensible particles. Now 
grantiiig the^ thing, !• deny the consequence; for what 
thou^ the composition of bodies be from the contexture 
of atoms, doth it therefore follow that these particles did 
casually produce these bodies ? Nay, dotbdt at all follow^ 
that because bodies upon their resolution do fall int6 in- 
sensible particles, of' different size, fi^bre^ and motion, 
therefore these particles must be preexistent to all bodldS' 
in the world> For it is plain that there is now an universal 
lump of matter^ out of which these insensible particles 
arise, and whither they . return ou the dissolution of 
bodies } and all these rious corpusdes may be of the 
same uniform substance, only with the alteration of size, 
shape, and motion. But wnat then ? Doth this ^ve, 
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10 OK that because particular bodies do now emerge out of the 
HI. various con6guration and motion of insensible particles of 
that matter which exists in the world, that therefore this 
whole matter was produced by the casual occursions of 
these atoms ? It will ask more time and pains than is 
usually taken by the philosophers^ either ancient or 
modern, to prove that those things, whatsoever they are, 
whether elements or particles out of which bodies are 
supposed to be compounded, do exist separately from 
such compounded boaies, and antecedently to them. We 
find no Aristotelian elements pure in the worlds nor any 
particles of matter destitute of such a size, figure, and 
motion, as doth make some body or other. From whence 
then can we infer either the existence of Aristotle's ma- 
teria primay without quiddity, quantity, or quality, or the 
Epicurean atoms without such a contexture as makes up 
some bodies in the world ? Our profound naturalist Dr. 
Harvey, after his most accurate search into the natures 
and jgeneration of things, delivers this as his experience 
and judgment concerning the commonly reputed elements 
or principles of bodies. For, speaking of the difierent 
opinions of Empedocles and Hippocrates, and Democritus 
and Epicurus, concerning the composition of bodies, be 
irreyde adds, Ego vero neque in animalium productione, nee omnim 
"""* in ulla corporum similarium generatione {sive ea partvm 
animalium^ sive plantarum, lapidum, mineralium, &Ct 
fueritj) vel congregationem ejusmodlj vel miscihilia diversa 
in generationis opere unienda prceexistere, observare unquam 
potui. And after explaining the way which he conceived 
most rational and consonant to experience in the generar 
tion of things, he concludes his discourse with these 
words. Idemque in omni generatione ^fieri crediderim^ adeo 
ui corpora similaria mista, eUmenta sua tempore priora non 
luibeantf sed ilia potius elementis suis prius existant (nempe 
Empedoclis atgue jiristotelis igne, aqua, acre, terra, vel 
chymicorum sale, sulphure, et mercurio, aut Democriti 
atomis) utpote natura quoque ipsis perfectiora. Sunt, in' 
quam, mista, et composita, etiam tempore priora elementis 
mibuslibet sic dictis, in quce ilia corrumpuntur et desinunt; 
aiiiolvuntur scilicet, in tsta ratione pottus quam re ipsa et 
aeiu» Elementa itaque qwB dicuntur, non sunt priora istis 
rebus quce generantur aut oriuntur ; sed postertora potius, 
§i reliquuB magis quam principia. Neque Aristoteles tpsemet 
uut alius quispiam unquam demonstravit, elementa in rerum 
natura separatim existere, aut principia esse corporum simi^ 
tnrlum» If then none of these thmgs which bodies are 
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resolved into, and are supposed to be compounded of, CHAP, 
either have been or can be proved to exist separate from M* 
and antecedent to those bodies which they compound^ 
what then becomes of all our company of atoms, which 
are supposed, by their concourse in an infinite space, to be 
the origin of the world ? I know not where to find them, 
unless dancing with the schoolmen's chimeras in a va- 
cuum, or in a space as empty as the infinite one, viz. 
some Epicurean's brains. Neither therein will they be 
much unlike their great master Epicurus, if we believe 
the character which the Stoic in TuUy ^ves of him; 
who saith, he was homo sine arte^ sine literts, insuUans in Cicero de 
omneSf sine acumine ullo, sine aucloritate, sine leporei But [*^^* ^^^^' 
allowing the Stoic some of that passion (which be dis- * "* ^ ^^ 
claimea so much) in these words, yet we may rather be* 
lieve what Tully himself elsewhere speaks of Epicurus's 
sentiments, that they were none of them handsome, or 
becoming a man. At ille quid sentit ? saith he of Epi- idem de 
curus; and soon replies, seniit autem nihil unquam ele^^J^^^ 

fans, nihil decorum. And in another place, speaking of |*^||^^p|^ 
is morals, he saith, nihil senerosum sapit atque magnifi* nibos, 1. r. 
cum, there was nothing noble and generous in him; which 
censure of Epicurus, all the pains that P. Grassendus hath 
taken in the vindication of the life and opinions of Epicu- 
rus, hath not been able to wipe oiT. For although we 
should yield what that learned liian so much contends 
for, that all the calumnies which were cast on Epicurus 
arise from the antipathy between Zeno and the following 
Stoics, and the school of Epicurus ; yet all this will not 
make Epicurus to have been comparable with some other 
philosophers for parts and judgment, whose principles 
have somewhat more generous and venerable in them 
dian the morals of Epicurus had, taking them in their 
more refined sense. 

But it is not the morality of Epicurus which we now XIV. 
enquire after ; our business is to see how well he acquits 
himself in rendering an account of the origin of the uni- 
verse without a Deity. And so we come to consider the 
hypothesis itself, wnether it be rational or no, or con* 
iibtent with the catholic laws of nature which appear in 
the world. Two things I shall here enquire into, which 
are the main principles of Epicurus, viz. the motion of 
these atoms in the infinite space, and the manner of the 
concretion of bodies by the concourse of these atoms. 

is I begin with their motion ; which Epicurus attri- 
butes to his atoms without any hesitation, and yet never 
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BOOK undertakes to give an account of the origin of that mo- 
111. tion ; which argues his whole hypothesis to be extremely 
precarious. The thing then (which he must assume as 
his main principle, without which all his other do no- 
thing) is, that motion doth inseparably belong to the 
least atom or insensible particle; for without this there 
cannot be imagined any concourse of atoms at all, much 
less any such contexture of bodies out of them. But ibr 
one to say that atoms move, because it is their nature to 
move, and give no other account of it, is so precarious, 
that it will never give the least satisfaction to an inquisi- 
tive mind : and it will be the least of all pardonable in 
the exploders of substantial forms and occult qualities, 
when the origin of the whole world is resolved into an 
occult quality which gives motion to atoms. And herrin 
the Atomists outdo the most credulous Peripatetics^ see- 
ing they lay the prime foundation of the world and of 
their own philosophy together in a thing they can give 
no rational account of at all ; which is, the motion of 
atoms in an infinite vacuity. If it be feplied, which is all 
Epicurus hath to say, that the motion of atoms depends 
upon their gravity, the question returns upon him with 
tne same violence ; how comes this gravity to belong .to 
these atoms in such an empty space, where there can be 
no impulsion from other bodies, no attraction from any 
magnetic particles, which are supposed to be the causes 
Oassendui of the descent of heavy bodies ? Nay, Epicurus himself 
Phjs. sect, takes away any centre of that motion of atoms, and yet 
De'tppa- ^ attributes a necessary descent to his atoms by virtue of 
rent. Mag- their gravity ; and if a philosopher may beg such things 
nitud.Soiis ^s these are, so repugnant to the phenomena of nature, 
subUmis** without assigning any other reason for them, but that it 
Ep. iv. sect, is their nature, let us never venture philosophizing more, 
>"'• but sit down in that contented piece of ignorance, which 

Sysf sect, attributes the causes of every thing unto specific forms . 
i. 1. y. c. 2. and occult qualities ; for this is so shameful a piece of 



V. Ep. dc beggary, that P. Gassendus doth more than once dis- 

Motu im- -1-T ••: ,.,.,. ^ ,, , ., 

Motoit impossibility of motion in an infinite empty space. Miffht 



claim it; and in his discourse of motion doth prove axi 



translato, not Epicurus then have saved his credit better by sitting 
torn. lii.Op. down with the opinions of his forefathers, than thus to 
go a begging for such hypotheses, which none, who are' 
not resolved to be ignorant, will be ready to grant him ? 
XV. But yet this is not all: but according to this funda- 

mental principle of Epicurus, vjz. that there is a principle 
of motion in every insensible particle of matter, be plainly 
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overthrows another principle of his, which is^ the solidity CHAP, 
and diflerent magnitude of these atoms. These particles ^'* 
are supposed so solid^ that Dionysius in Eusebius tells us^ Enteb. 
the account given why they are called ofroftoi was, itei ri)yl^^- 
ihnw fMJTrrra^ because of their indissoluble firmness ;^^'JJ^'j|* 
tnd the diflerent sizes of these atoms is so necessary a 
pfinciple, that from thence they undertake to resolve 
many phenomena of the universe. Let us now see how 
consistent these things are with the inseparable property 
of motion belonging to atoms : for if there be particles 
of such diflerent sizes, then it is plain that there are some 
particles which may not only be conceived to be bigger 
than others, but are really so ; and so there must be more 
parts of matter imaginea in this bigger particle than in 
another less ; and if there be more parts, tnese parts may 
be oonceived separate from each other, that this particle 
inay be e^ual to the other. Now then I demand, if mo- 
tion doth inseparably belong to the least particle of mat- 
ter, how comes one to be bigger than the other ? For 
herein we see that every particle is not in distinct motion: 
for there cannot but be more ima^nable particles in an 
atom of a bigger size than in a less ; and if so, there 
most be some union of those imaginable particles in that 
bigger atom ; and how could such an union be without 
rest, and what rest could there be, if motion doth insepa- 
rably belong to every particle of matter ? And so it must 
be in all those atoms which are supposed to have angles 
and hooks, in order to their better catching hold of each 
other for the composition of bodies; how come these 
books and angles to be annexed to this atom ? For an 
atom may be without them ; whence comes this union, if 
snob a principle of motion be in each particle ? If it be 
answered, thai motion did belong to all these particles^ but 
iy degrees the lesser particles hitting together made up 
mse etngled and hooked particles; I soon reply, that the 
difliculty returns more strongly : for if these angled and 
hooked particles be supposed necessary to the contexture 
and union of bodies, now came those least imaginable- 
particles ever to unite without such hooks and angles? 
And so the question will return in if^nitun^• If then the 
solidity and indivisibility of these angled atoms doth de- 
pend on the union and rest of those lesser imaginable 
particles joined together^ then it is evident that motion 
18 no inseparable property of all these particles, but some 
are capable ^of union, in order to the making of such 
ho(ri;s and angles, whiob are necessary for the contexture 

VOL. II. J> 
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BOOK of bodies; and where there is union and soliditjf, there ii 

III. rest, which is at least accompanied with it, if it be npl 

" ■ one of the great causes of it : and without which thi 

Atomists, of all other philosophers, will be leagt able to 

give an account of firmness in bodies, when they makt 

V. Descar- bodies to consist of an aggregation of particles; by whMi 

tes, Pnn. j^ ^jjj j^ ^^^y }^^^j finding a sufficient account of the dif* 

a*t.54,"55, ference between fluid and firm bodies, unless it be firop 
S6. the quicker motion and antation of the particles of flaid 

bodies, and the rest of the small and contiguous paiti 
that make up the firm body, according to that catliQlic 
law of nature whereby things continue in the state tfaqr 
are in till some stronger force puts them out of it. The 
only thing which the Epicurean Atomists have left to 

g've any account of the solidity of particles of such diJF- 
rent sizes, is, the want of vacuity : for, say they, the 
ground of divisibility of bodies is the intersperston of a dii' 
seminated vacuum : now where there is no vacuity ^ though 
the particles be of different size, yet they may be solid m 
History of indivisible* But this is taken off by the instance produced 
Fluid, and ^ainst Other persons, by that ingenious and honouraUo 
202? ^' person Mr. Boyle, in his Physiological Essays, which if 
to this purpose. Suppose two of these presumed indivi- 
sible particles, both smooth and of a cubical figure, should 
happen to lie upon one another, and a third should chance 
to be fitly placed upon the upper of the two, what should 
hinder but that this aggregate may, by the violent knock of 
some other corpuschs, be broken m the midst of the whole 
concretion, arid consequently in the middlemost body ? For 
suppose them as solid as may be, yet since corpuscles as 
hard as they can be made very violently to knock against 
them, why may not those grate or break the middlemost 
corpuscles, or any of the others ? And if there be a pos- 
sibility of breaking off these cubical particles in the mid- 
dle, then mere want of vacuity is no sufficient account of 
their being indivisible. By this we see how far the Ato-* 
mists are from giving any rational account of the origin 
of the motion of the atoms themselves without a Deity. 
XVI. 2. Supposing this motion to be granted them, yet they 
-cannot give any satisfactory account of the manner of con* 
cretion of bodies, by the casual occursions of these atoms 
moving in an infinite empty space; which appears from 
those gross and extravagant suppositions of Epicurus, in 
order to the making these atoms of his so hit together 
that they make up any bodies by their contexture. 

J. He supposeth as it were two regions^ a superior and 
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Inferior^ in an infinite empty space, which hath no centre CHAP, 
at all in it, nor any body, from which to measure those _ *^' 
respects of above and below, as appears by his Epistle to 
Herodotus, wherein he saith. These terms of hm and xira^ 
or upwards and downwards, must be conceived without any 
bounds or limits at all. So that though we conceive some*' 
thing superior, we must imagine nothing supreme ; and so 
cm ike contrary. Whereby it is evident, as Gassendus con- Ganend. 
fesseth, that Epicurus thought the surface of the earth Phytic 
t0 be a plane, and this plane to be continued up in a level l^n/c. 7. 
superficies to the heavens, and so to all that immense * 
space of the universe; so that all those hea\y bodies 
which should fall downwards in any parts of the widest 
dbtance on the earth, as in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
would never meet (if they continued their motion) in the 
centre of the earth, but would continue their motion still 
in a parallel line ; and' so he imagined that which is said 
to be above as to us, was really the upper part of the 
world, and so the descent of his atoms must necessarily 
be downwards towards the earth, according to the weight 
of tliero. And was not this a worthy mathematical sup- 
position, for one who would undertalce to ^ve an account 
of the origin of the universe without a Deity ? 

This motion of descent, by reason of the gravity of 
atoms^ would not serve his turn ; for if the atoms mov^d 
downwards thus in a parallel line, how was it possible 
£or them ever to meet for the contexture of bodies ? Now 
for this purpose he invented a motion of declination; for 
finding the motion ad lineam, or ad perpendiculum as 
some call it, could not possibly produce those varieties of 
bodies which are in the universe, he supposed therefore 
the descent not to be in a perpendicular right line, but 
to decline a little, that so several particles, in their de- 
scent, might make some occursions one upon another. 
And this Epicurus added to Democritus ; but therein, as Cicero de 
Tully observes, was very unhappy; that where he adds F'"' '• »• 
to Democritus, ea quije corrigere vult, mihi quidem depra- 
vare videatur ; that he marred what Democritus had said, 
by mending of it. The reason of which motion of decli- 
nation is thus given by Lucretius : 

Quod nisi declinare solerent, omnia deorsum, Lucret. 1. ii, 

linbris uti guttce, caderent per inane profundum ; ^- ***• 

Necforet yfensus natus, neque plaga creata 
Principiis; ita nil unquam natura aeasset. 

It was obvious to object, that, according to the principles 

D z 
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BOOR of Elptcuros, there could luiTe been no conooone mt tU 
^^^ of atoms in an infinite space, on the two grounds he went 

" on ; which were the natural descent of atoms, and the 

aequi-velocity of the motion of all atoms^ of what siie 
soever ; which he likewise asserted (althoush one would 
think, if gravity were the cause of motion, then the more 

fravity the swifter the motion would be.) From henoe^ 
say, it were not easy to conceive how Ae atoms thoidd 
embrace each other in a parallel line, if they fell down^ ss 
Lucretius expresseth it, tike drops of rain; and therefore 
they saw a necessity to make their motion decline a little, 
that so they might justle and hit one upon another. But 
this oblique motion of the atoms, though it be the only 
refiige left to salve the origin of things by a concourse itf 
atoms, is yet as precarious, and wimout reason, as m 
Cicero de other supposition of theirs whatsoever. Tully charffeth 
^' Md^* * ^'^ motion of declination with two great faults ; fntiHty 
' 'and inefiicacy, quiB cum res Maficia sit pueriliier, turn ne 
efficit quidem quad tmli. It is a childish fancy, and to no 
purpose : For, first, it is asserted without any reason at 
all given for it, which is unworthy a philosoplier ; neither 
is it to any purpose : for if all atoms, ssuth ne, dedihe in 
their motion, then none of them will stick together: if 
some decline, and others do not, this is as precarious iS 
any thing can be imagined, to assign a diversity of mo* 
tion in indivisible particles, which yet have all the same 
velocity of motion ; and, as Tully saith, Hoc erit quan 
provincias atomis dare, quce recte^ muje oblique fermUur^ as 
though Epicurus were the general at this rendezvous of 
atoms, wno stands ready to appoint every one his task 
Plutardi. and motion. This, Plutarch tells us, was the great chai^ 
xQCTiax ^ against Epicurus, co$ avumov nrfio-ayom x/mfo-iy ht rv fu) Jyro^^ 
Timaeo. because he introduced such a motion of declination out of 
Turnebas nothings Upon no pretence of reason. And Tumebns tells 

dc ftSoT"' ^^' ^^^^ ground why they desired so small a declina- 
tion, was, because they were conscious to themselves that 
it was founded upon no ground of reason ; Et Epicum 
sibi conscii culpcBf timide earn ponebant, et minimam sibi 
postulabant. To which purpose Tumebus c^es those 
verses of Lucretius : 

Lucret. I. Quare etiam atque etiam paulum clinare necesse est 

"• ^' ^^' Corpora^ nee plusquam minimum^ nefingere motus 

Obliquos videamur, et id res vera refutet. 
Nam hoc in promptu manifestumque esse videmus, 
Pondera, quantum in se est, non posse obUqudmeare, 
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E supm-Q cum^ procipitcmi, quod cen^ere possU. CH A P. 

Sed nikU omnmo recta regkne viai U. 

Diclmaref quis est, qui possii cemere^ sese? — — 

But this argument of Lucretius will hold^ if at all^ further 
than this little declination, (for it is no more they desire 
than as little as may be imagined, quo nihil possii fieri 
mmus^ as Tully expresseth it ;) but if ihtj may decline 
a little> why not a ^eat deal more ) Nayi tt is impossible 
to conceive, but a little oblique motion at first will in an 
infinite space grow to be very oblique ; for there is no- 
thing to hinder the motion wnich way it bends : now if 
tbere be never so little motion of declination, the atom 
will be inclined that way ; and what then should hinder, 
but that the obliquity in a motion through a great space 
should at last come to be very great; there being no 
centre at all to guide the motion towards, and the gravity 
not hindering this little declination ? Therefore Tully asks 
that question. Cm declinet una minimo, non declinei duo^Ootrode 
bus out tribus f Why only it declines one minm, and not"^^^ 
iwo or three f fbr, saith he, it is no impulsion from any 
other atom which makes it decline that one minim ; ntXtheir 
ie there any impediment in the space to hinder it from de^ 
dining more; so that, as he well saith, optare hoc quidem 
est, non disfmiare, this is to beg hypotheses, and hot to 
prove them, which is the thing we nave proved Epicurus 
to do. Which was the first thing premised, viz. that this 
hypothesis of Epicurus was very precarious, and is built 
on no foundation of reason. 

a. It is unsatisfactory and inst0icient^ as well as preca- XVIL 
riousi for should we grant his two main principles, 
atoms, and his infinite empty space, yet we deny that 
hia atoms, with all their occursions, would ever prodiice 
tboee things which are in the universe. To run through 
the noted phenomena of the universe, and to shew how 
faMufiicient an acpount the Epicureans are able to give of 
them from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, is a task too 
ko!]^ €0 be here undertaken. There are only three things 
which I shall rather suggest, than insist upon, to see 
what miserable shifts the Epicureans are driven to for the 
salving of them, and shall then leave it with the r^der 
to juoge, what unmeasurable confidence it is in any tore- 

J'ect the creation of the world for the sake of the Epicurean 
lypothesis; and wheriier it be. not the height of credu- 
lity, as well as infidelijty, to believe the world ever to have 
been made by ^ fortuitous concourse of atoms. 

D3 
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BOOK I . The great variety of appearances in naiwre^ whfeh are 
>JJ;_^ attributed to particles of the same nature, only with the 
alteration of size, shape, and motion. That some things 
in the world should nave no other reason ^ven of them, 
may not only be tolerable but rational ; as m the objects 
and operations on die organs of sense, those affectioni 
which are mistaken for real qualities, &c. But that all: 
those effects which are seen m nature should have no 
other cause bul; the difierent configuration and motion of 
atoms, is the height of folly as well as impiety. To imap 
gine that the particles of matter, as tney are in men, 
should be capable of sensation, memory, intellection^ vo- 
lition, &c. merely because of a different shape, sice, and 
motion from what they have in a piece of wood, is a riddle 
that requires a new configuration of atoms in us to make 
us understand. May it not be hoped, that at least one 
time or other, by this casual concourse of atoms, the par- 
ticles may light to be of such a nature in stones, as to 
make them fly; in plants, to make them all sensitive; 
and in beasts, to make them reason and discourse ? What 
may hinder such a configuration or motion of particles^ if 
all these effects are to be imputed to no higher prin- 
ciple ? We see in other bodies what different appearances 
are caused by a sudden alteration of the particles of the 
matter of which they are compounded ; why may it not 
fall out so in the things mentioned ? Neither can this be 
unreasonable to demand, i. Because the motion of these 
particles of matter is casual still according to them : and 
who knows what chance may do ? for the seminal princi- 
ples themselves are, I suppose, according to them, of the 
same uniform matter with the rest of the world, and so 
are liable to different motion and configuration, iz. Be- 
cause all particles of matter are supposed to be in conti- 
nual motion, because of that disseminated vacuity which 
is presumed to be in the world, and because a coacer-* 
vate vacuity is not only asserted as possible, but as 
probably existent: I assume only then, (that which is 
insisted on as probable, viz.) that that space which lies 
between our atmosphere and the stars is empty of any 
other thing but only the rays of the stars which pass, 
through it; I then supposing it a vacuity, whether wbiild 
not the particles of those bodies, which lie contiguous to 
that space, presently dislodge from thp bodies wherein 
they are, and begin a new rendezvous of atoms there;? 
for all atoms are supposed to be in perpetual motion ; and 
the cause assigned why in solid bodies they do not .fly 
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away, is because of the repercussion of other atoms, that CH af. 
when they once begin to stir, they receive such knodcs ^^' 
as make them <|uiet in their places. Now this cannot ' 

hold in the bodies contiguous to this space; for both 
those bodies are more fluid, and so there is no such 
knocking of particles to keep them at rest : but which is 
more, those which are contiguous have nothing at all to 
hinder them from motion, and so those particles will ne- 
cessarily remove into that empty space where there is no 
impediment of their motion, and so the next atoms to 
those must remove, because that space wherein the other 
were is made empty by their removal ; and so the next, 
afid so on, till not only the air, but the whole mass of 
the earth will, on supposition of such a vacuity, be 
dissolved into its first particles, which will all mutmy in 
the several bodies wherein they are, and nev.er rest till 
they come to that empty space, where they may agaii^ 
rendezvous together. 60 dangerous is the news of liberr 
tjf or of an empty space, to these democratical particles 
of the universe ( Neither can I see how a disseminated 
vacuity can salve the difficulty $ for those particles of the 
most solid bodies being in continual motion, and the 
ground of their union being repercussion, it thence fol« 
lows, that, towards that p^rt where the disseminated 
vacuum is, the particles meeting with no such strokes 
may fairly t^e their leaves of the bodies they are in, and 
so one succeed in the place of another, till the configura- 
tion of the whole be altered ; and consequently difiereq^ 
appeiaranees and efiects may be caused in the same 
bodies, though it results from seminal principles^ So 
that, according to the atomical principles, no rational ac- 
count can be given of those effects which are seen in na- 
ture. This Dionysius in Eusebius ur^eth against theEiveb. 
Atoraists, that from the same principles, without evident {^P* ^^' 
reason given for it, they make of the same uniform mat* Ed^ p^//^ 
ter spme things conspicuous to sense, others not; some 
short-lived, others extremely lopg-lived. Tlva Si rpinw 
fUttg 3<ni$' Hat r^^ adr^f dfFiauraov Mag, xcii rij; auT% a^a^mt 
pintosj vr^Sjv tcov fuy^m, Sg f aeri, xai roov (rxtiMtra^y tA fi,iv 
Iff dffMt xa) iatripara xa) mmiOj cog auro) ^fjcaiev iv, (rifuaraj ^ 
fuaipalmrA y> xarA rlv Sreog ovofJMa-avraf ^amiuev& rs xa) afavii ; 
IVhat ground can tliere be assigned of so vast a difference 
between things, if they all be of the same nature, and differ 
dfdyi in size and shape? saith that excellent person, who 
there with a great deal of eloquence lays open the folly 
of the atomical philosophy, ^m^^s^ yt twv arifAwv ^ it^iO' ib. p. 776. 
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BOOK Kparioiy ^f^ieufMiwy t§ oXX^^mi rw¥ fiXMt xoi flrf^ivXfxOfMVwy^ -i«^ 

III. ^fjg^ ^f xearmffxiivow ffwotxSav miyofiivfloy. Jt is a rare demo* 

crocy of atoms J saith he, ti;Aere the friendly atoms meet and 

embrace each other, and from thenceforward live in ike 

closest society together. 

a. Not only the variety, but the exact order and beasUy 
of the world, is a thing unaccountable by the atomical 
nypothesis. Were the whole world still a Hesiod'schaosi 
Lacfc. 1. z. (n'om the consideration of which Diogenes Laertius tells 
us Epicurus began to philosophize,) we might probably 
believe an agitation of particles (supposing matter created) 
might settle it in such a confused manner ; but that there 
should be nothing else but a blind impetus of atoms to 
produce those vast and most regular motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, to order the passage of the sun for so great 
conveniency of nature, and for tne alternate succession of 
^e seasons of the year ; which should cut such channels 
for the ocean, andf keep that vast body of the water 
(whose surface is higher than the earth) from overflowipff 
it; which should furnish the earth with such seminal and 
prolific principles, as to provide food and nourishment for 
those animals which live upon it, and furnish out every 
thing necessary for the comfort and delight of man's Jife; 
to believe, I say, that all these things came only from a 
blind and fortuitous concourse of atoms, is .(he most pro- 
digious piece of credulity and folly that hutban nature is 
subject to. But this part which concerns the order and 
beauty of the parts of the universe, and the argument 
thence, that it could be no blind fortuitous principle, but 
an infinitely wise God, hath been so fully and judiciously 
Dr. H.Moftt handled by a learned person already, that I shall rather 
Antidote choose to refer the reader to bis discourse, than insist any 

against .^ 'J 

/Shdsm, more upon It. 

partti. ^. The production of mankind is a thin^ which the 

Atomists are most shamefully puzzled with, as well as 
the formation of the internal parts of man's body; of 
which I have already spoken m the precedent chapter. 
It would pity one to see what lamentable shifts the Atom- 
ists are put to, to find out a way for the production of 
mankind, viz. that our teeming mother the earth at last 
cast forth some kind of bags like wombs upon the surface of 
the earth, and these by degrees breaking, at last came onH 
children, which were nourished by a kind of juice of ike 
earth like milk, by which they were brought up till ihey 
came to be men. Oh what will not Atheists believe 
rather than a Deity and Providence ! But lest we should 
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seem to wroiiR the Atomists, hear what Censorinus saith CH aK 
of EIpicuru8 ; is eidm credidit limo calefados uteros nescio **• 
quos radicilms terrce coluerenieSf primum increvissef et m- cemor. de 
fantibusy ex se ediiis ingeniium lactis humor&mj natura mt- Die Nat. 
nistrante prcebuisse; quos ita educates et adultoSy genus ^-^' 
hiumanum propasasse. But because Lucretius may be 
tboaght to speak more impartially in the case, how rarely 
doth ne describe it ! 

Crescebant uteri terras radicibus apti, Laact 1. v. 

Quos ubi tempore maturo palefecerit aetas ^* ^^' 

htfantunifJiigieTis humorem, aurasque peiissens, 
donvertebat toi natura foramina terrtB^ 
Et succum vefiis coeebat fimdere apertis 
Onsimilem lactis f sicui nmc fJiina ouatqm 
Quumpeperit dulci repletur lacte^ quod omnis 
Impetus %n mammas convertitur ille alimenti : 
Terra cibum pueris, vestem vapor ^ herba cubile 
Vrisbebaty mvlta et molli lanugine abufidans. 

Had Lucretius been only a poet, this might have passed 
for a handsomely described rable ; but to deliver it for a 

K* oe of philosophy, makes it the greater mythology. 
at man s body was formed out of the earth, we believe, 
because we have reason so to do ; but that the earth 
should cast forth such follicuUy as he expresseth it, and 
that men should be brought up in such a way as he de* 
scribes^ deserves a place among the most incredible and 
poetic fables. But if poets must be credited, how much 
OMkre like a man did he speak, who told us, 

Natus homo est; sive hunc divino seminefocit Ovid. Mc- 

lUe opifex rerum, Mundi melioris origo; um. l. i. 

Sive recens telhiSj seductaque nuper (W alto ^' ^ * 

JEtherey cognati retinebat semina coeli; 
Quam satus lapeto mistamjluvialibus undis, 
Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta Deorum. 

Thus have we considered the Epicurean hypothesis, 
boCh as to the principles on which it stands, and iht 
tuitableness of it to the phenomena of the universe ; and 
I suppose now there cannot be the least shadow of reason 
fbuocU from the atomical philosophy, to make us at aU 
qnieaCicNi that account of the origin of the universe, which 
ascribes it not to the fortuitous concourse of atoms, but 
to the infinite wisdom of a Deity. I conclude then this 
^feeourse of the Epicurean hypothesis with the words of 
Automcdon in the 6r^k epigram. . . 
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nS TO kfvlv ^riTelvy xa) tIvz$ ai [jJiveiSiS' 

Learn to be wise ; let Epicurus chase 
To find his atoms ^ and his empty space, 

I come now to the last hypothesis mentioned^ which 
undertakes to give an account of the origin of the universe, 
from the mere mechanical laws of motion and matter $ 
which is the hypothesis of the late famous French philo- 
sopher^ Mr. Des Cartes. For although there be as much 
reason as charity to believe that he never intended his 
hypothesis as a foundation of atheism, having made it so 
much his business to assert the existence of a Deity, and 
immateriality of the soul; yet because it is apt to be 
abused to that end by persons atheistically disposed^ be* 
cause of his ascribing so much to the power of matter, we 
shall therefore so far consider it, as it undertakes to give 
an account of the origin of the universe without a Deity. 
His hypothesis therefore is briefly this. He takes it for 
grantea that all the matter of the world was at first of 
one uniform nature, divisible into innumerable parts, and 
divided into many, which were all in motion : from hencQ 
he supposeth, i. That all the matter, of which the universe 
is composed, was at first divided into equal particles of an 
indifferent size, and that they had all such a motion as is 
now found in the world. 2. That all those particles were 
not at first spherical, because many such little globes joined 
together will mt fill up a continued space, but that of 
whatever figure they were at first, they would by ctmtinual 
motion become spherical, because they would have various 
circular motions ; for seeing that at first they were moved 
with so great force that one particle would be 4iy^i^^ 
from the other, the same force continuing would serve to cut 
off all angles which are supposed in them, by their frequent 
occursions against each other ; and so when the angles were 
cut off, they would become spherical. 3. He supposeth 
that no space is left empty ; but when those round particles 
being joined, leave some intervals between them, there are 
some more subtle pai'ticles of matter, which are ready to fill 
up those void spaces which arise from those angles which 
were cut off from the other particles to make them spheri- 
cal; which fragments of particles are so little, and acquire 
thereby such a celerity oj- motion, that by the force of that 
they will be divided into innumerable little fragments, and 
so will fill up all those spaces which other particles could 
not enter in at. 4. That those particles, which fill up the 
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intervals between the spherical ones, have not all of them CHAP. 
the same celerity of motion y because some of them are more ^^* 
undivided than others are, which filled up t/ie space between 
three globular particles when their angles were cut off; 
and tnerefore those particles must necessarily have very 
angular figures^ which are unfit for motion, and thence tt 
comes to pass that such particles easily stick together^ and 
transfer the greatest part of tlieir motion upon those other 
particles which are less, arid therefore have a swifter mo^ 
turn; and because these particles are to pass through such 
triangular spaces which lie in the midst of three globular 
particles touching each other, therefore he supposeth them^ 
as to their breaath and depth, to be of a triangular figure ; 
hut because these particles are somewhat long, and the glo^ 
bular particles, through which they pass with so swift mo-- 
tion, nave their rotation about the poles of t/ie heavens, 
then<x he supposes that those triangular particles come to be 
wreathed* Now^ from these things being thus supposed^ 
Des Cartes hath ingenuously^ and consonantly to his 
pHndples^ undertaken to give an account of tne most 
noted phenomena of the world ; and those three sorts of 

¥sirticles mentioned he makes to be his three elements, 
he first is that subtle matter which was supposed to arise 
from the cutting off the angles of the greater particles ; 
and of this he tells us the sun and fixed stars consist^ as 
those particles of that subtle matter being in continual 
motion have made those several vortices or ethereal whirl- 
pools. The second element consists of the spherical par- 
ticles themselves, which make up the heavens : out ot the 
third element, which are those wreathed particles, he 
gives an account of the formation of the earth, and 
planets^ and comets ; and from all of them, by the help 
of those common affections of matter, size, figure, mo- 
tion, &c. he undertakes to give an account of the pheno- 
mena of the world. How far his principles do conduce 
to the giving men's minds satisfaction as to the particular 
phenomena of nature, is not here our business to enquire, 
but only how far these principles can give an account of 
the origin of the universe without a Deity. And that it 
cannot give a satisfactory account how the world was 
framed without a Deity, appears by the two grand sup- 
positions on which all his elements depend ; both which 
cannot be from any other principle but God. Those are, 
1. The existence of matter %n the i£/or/d, which we have al- 
ready proved cannot be independent on God, and neces- 
sarily existent ^ and therefore supposing that matter ex- 
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BOOK istent and put into motion would grind itself into tboie 
m* several particles by him supposed, yet this cannot give an 
account of the origin of the universe without a Deity. 
a* The motion of the particles of matter supposeth a Dmtfi 
for matter is no self-moving principle, as hath been fuUy 
demonstrated in several places by that judicious pbiloao- 
Dr. More pher.Dr. H. More, who plainly manifests, that if motioo 
^i^db!*i. ^ necessarily belong to matter, it were impossible there 
bu^ortiai- should be sun, or stars, or earth, or man in the wotld; 
gjDf the for the matter being uniform, it must have equal motion 
iTsJs^t.'?/ *? ^* ^^? particles, if motion doth belong to it. For mo- 
ftc.Ep.3.tdtion being supposed to be natural and essential to matter, 
Cartes, p* must be alike every where in it ; and therefore every par- 
^^' tide must be supposed in motion to its utmost capacity, 

and so every particle is alike and moved alike : and there- 
fore there being no prevalency at all in any one particle 
above another m bigness or motion, it is manifest that 
this universal matter, to which motion is so essential and 
natural, will be ineffectual for the producing of any 
variety of appearances in nature ; for nothing could m 
caused by this thin and subtle matter, but what would be 
wholly imperceptible to any of our senses ; and what a 
strange kind of visible world would this be ! From hence 
then it appears that there must be an infinitely powerful 
and wise God, who must both put matter into motion, 
and regulate the motion of it, in order to the producing 
all those varieties which appear in the world. And this 
necessity of the motion of matter by a power given it 
from God, is freely acknowledged by Mr. Des Cartes 
Cartes. himself, in these words; Considero materiam sihi libere 
^^*^' permissamj et nullum aliunde impulsum suscipientem^ ui 
Mori/ p. plane quiescentem; ilia autem impellitur a Deo, tantundem 
104- motus sive translationis in ea conservante quantum ah initio 

posuit. So that this great improver and discoverer of 
the mechanical power of matter doth freely confess the 
necessity, not only of God's giving motion in order to 
the origin of the universe, but of his conserving motion in 
it for the upholding it ; so that we need not fear from 
this hypothesis the excluding of a Deity from being the 
prime efficient cause of the world. All the question then 
IS concerning the particular manner which was used by 
God as the efficient cause in giving being to the world. 
As to which I shall only in ^neral suggest what Mai* 
Maimon. monides says of it. Omnia stmul areata erant, et postea 
Mdie Ncy. successive ah hwicem separata ; although I am somewhat 
• I* c* 3Q* jQclinaUe to that of Gassendus, Majus est mundus opus, 
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mutm ni asseaui mens humana illius moliiitmem possit. CHAP. 
To which, I tnink, may be well applied that speech of ^ 
ScdomOfD : Then I beheld all the work of God^ that amn Gmaa^di 
cannot find out the work that is done under the sun : because Vhync. 
though a man labour to seek it out; yea further, though a*^: '• 
wise man think to know it, yet shall ne not be abte to^^^^i^^' 
JMit, 17- 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Origin of Evil. 

• 

J. Of the Being of Providetice. II. Epicarns's ArgumenU ag&hui 
it refuted. The Necessity of the Belief of Providence in order 
to Religion. III. Providence proved from a Consideration ofihe 
Nature of God and the Things of the World. Of the Sphit of 
Nature. IV. The great Objections against Providence pro- 
pounded. The first concerns the Origin ofEeU. V. God eon* 
not be the Author of Sin, if the Scriptures be true. The AccomU, 
which the Scriptures give of tlie Fall of Man, doth not charge 
God with Man's Fault, God's Power to govern Man by Lawt, 
though lie gives no particular Reason of every positive Precept, 
VI. The Reason of God's creating Man with Freedom of JViU, 
largely shewed from Simplicius) and the true Account of the 
Origin of Evil. VII. God^s permitting the Fall, makes Mm not 
the Author of it. VIII. The Account which the Scriptures give 
of the Origin of Evil, compared with that of Heathen PfulosO' 
phers. IX. The Antiquity of the Opinion of ascribing the Origin 
of Evil to an evil Principle. Of the Judgment of the Per- 
sians, Egyptians, ai\d others about it. X. Of Manichdeism, 
XI, XII, XIII, XrV. The Opinion of the ancient Greek Phi- 
losophers; of Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoics ; the Origin of Evil 
not from the Necessity of Matter. XV, XVI. The Remainders 
of the History of the Fall among the Heathens. XVII, XVIII, 
XIX. Of the Malignity of Damons. XX, XXI, XXII. JVo- 
vidence vindicated as to the Sufferings of good, and the Impunity 
of bad Men. An Account of both from natural Light, manir- 
fested by Seneca, Plutarch, and others. 

BOOK i-T being now manifested not only that there is a Godj 
m« but that the world had its being from him, it thence fol- 
I. lows^ by an easy and rational deduction, that there is a 
particular hand of Divine Providence, which upholds the 
world in its being, and wisely disposeth all events in it. 
For it is a most irrational and absurd opinion to assert a 
Deit^, and deny Providence; and in nothing did Epicurus 
more discover the weakness and puerility of his judgment 
than in this. Indeed, if Epicurus had no other design in 
asserting a Deity, than (as many ancient philosophers 
imagined) to avoid the imputation of direct atheism, and 
yet to take away all foundations of religion, he must 
n^ds be said to serve his hypothesis well, though he did 
assert the being of aq excellent nature, which he called 
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God^ while yet he made him sit aft it were with his elbows CHAP, 
folded up in the heavens, and taking no cognizance of HI' 
human actions. For he well knew, that if the belief of 
Divine l^ovidence were once rooted out of men's niindsy 
the thoughts of an excellent Being above the heavens 
would have no more awe or pfower upon the hearts and 
lives of men, than the telling men that there are jewels of 
inestimable value in the Indies, makes them more ready 
to pay taxes to their princes ; for that philosopher could 
not bie ignorant that it is not worth but power, nor specu- 
lation but interest, that rules the world. The poor tenant 
more regards his petty landlord, than the greatest prince 
in the world that hath nothing to do with him : and he 
thinks he hath great reason for it; for he neither fears 
punishment, nor hopes for reward from him; whereas 
his landlord may dispossess him of all he hath upon dis- 

{ pleasure, and may advantage him the most if he gains his 
avour. Supposing then that there were such an excellent 
Being in the world, which was completely happy in him- 
self^ and thought it an impairing of his happiness to 
trouble himseU with an inspection of the world, religion 
might then be indeed derived cL relegendof but not (k reli". 

fando; there might be some^ pleasure in contemplating 
is nature, but there could be 'no obligation to obedience. 
So that Epicurus was the first founder of a kind of philo- 
sophical Antinomianisni ; placing all religion in a venera- 
tion of the Deity purely for its own excellency, without 
any such mercenary eye (as those who serve God for their 
own ends, as they say, are apt to have) to reward and 
punishment. And I much doubt that good woman whom 
the story goes of, who in an enthusiastic posture ran up 
aqd down the streets with emblems in her hands, fire in 
the one, as she said, to burn up heaven, and water in the 
other to quench hell, that men might serve God purely 
for himself, would, if she had compassed her design, soon 
have brought proselytes enough to Epicurus ; and by 
burning heaven would have burnt up the cords of reli* 
gion^ and in quenching hell would have extinguished ,the 
awe and fear of a Deity in the world. Indeed the in^m* 
parable excellency and perfection which is in the Divine 
nature, to spirits advanced to a noble and generous height 
in religion, makes them exceedingly value their choice^ 
while they disregard whatever rivals with God for it ; but 
were it not for those magnetical hooks of obedience and 
eternal interest, there are few would be drawn to a due 
consideration of, much less a delight in, so amiable and 
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BOOK excellent a nature. And it ib impoesible to conceive why 
111* God, in the revelation of his will, should ever so much as 
mention a future punishment, or promise an eternal re- 
ward, were not the consideration of these things the 
sinews of religion. 
It Which they, whose design was to undermine the verj 

foundations on which all religion was built, understood 
har better than those weak pretended advancers of religion, 
who while in such a way they pretend to advance it, do 
only blow it up. For if men ought not to have an eye 
ana respect to their own future condition, nor serve God 
on the accountPof his power to make our souls miserable 
or happy, much less ought men to serve Grod with airy 
regard to his Providence ; since the matters which Pron- 
dence is employed about in this world, are of infinitely 
less moment than those which concern our future state. 
And if we have no eye on Divine Providence in the exer- 
cise of relicnon, we shall scarce be able to understand for 
what end God should take so much care of mankind, and 
manifest so much of his goodness to them, were it not to 
quicken them in their search after him, and excite them 
to the more cheerful obedience to him. And when once 
we question to what end Qod troubles himself with the 
world, we are come next door to Epicurus, and may in 
few steps more delight in the flowers of his garden. For 
this was his strongest plea against Providence, that it teas 
beneath the majesty and excellency of the Divine nature 
to stoop so low, and trouble himself so far, as to regard 
what was done on earth. This being one of his rahe sen- 
Dyog-lMsufeniicBf or undoubted maxims. To [Mxaom i^ Sf^aprov Sre 
*•«• ailjro vpiyiMir^ hc^^y ^* &Kkn wotpi^e^y The hless&d and iffi* 

mortal Being neither hath any employment himself^ nor 
Mtx.Tjrr. troubles himself with others. Which, as Maximus Tyrius 
IMwcrt. a9* ^ell observes, is rather a description of a Sardanapalus 
than a Deity; nay, of a worse tnan a Sardanapalus; for 
he, in the midst of all his softness and efieminacy^ would 
yet entertain some counsels for the safety and good of his 
empire : but Epicurus's Deity is of so tender a natume, 
that the least thought of business would quite spoil his 
happiness. This opinion of Epicurus made the more 
raised-spirited moralists so far contemn the unworthy 
apprehensions which he enter^ined of the Divine nature, 
that they degraded him from the very title of a philoso- 
pher in it, and ranked him beneath the most fabulour 
poets, who had written such unworthy things of their 
Gods ; as is evident by the censures which Tully, Plu-p 
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tarch^ and others, pass upon him for this very opinion. CHAP. 
And they tell him, that some of their own men were of a *"* 
more noble and excellent spirit than Epicurus's I^^ityt cicero de 
who abhorred softness and idleness, and made it their Tmib. 1. i. 
greatest delight to do good to their countries. But Epi- ^ Nm« .. 
curua must needs make his God of his own humour, (thcpj^^^'l^"' 
psual flattery which men bear to themselves, to think thatadfen.Ct>- 
most excellent which they delight in most,) as Xeno-lo^ 
pbanes was wont to say, that if his horse were to describe 
a God^ it would be with a curled mane, a broad chest, &c. 
and in every thing like himself. Had Epicurus himself so 
little of an Athenian in him, as not to make it some part 
of his delieht to understand the affairs of the world ? Or 
at leasC^ did he take no pleasure in the walks of his 
famous garden, nor to order his trees, and set his flowers^ 
and contrive every thing for his own delight? Would 
Epicurus then count this a part of his happiness ? And is 
it inconsistent with the happiness of the Deity to take 
notice of the world, and oraer all things in it for his own 
glory ? Must so excellent a nature as God's was, by his 
own acknowledgment, be presently tired with business^ 
when the more excellent any nature is, the more active 
and vigorous it is, the more able to comprehend and dis- 
patch matters of moment, with the least disturbance to 
Itself? Is it a pleasure to a nurse to fill the child with her 
milk ? Doth tne sun rejoice to help the world with his 
constant light ? And doth a fountain murmur till it be 
delivered of its streams which may refresh the ground ? 
And is it no delight to the Divine nature to behold the 
effects of his goodness upon the world ? We see here 
then the foundation on which Epicurus went, viz. that his 
God must be like himself, or there must be none; and 
truly he might more suitably to his principles question 
his existence, than supposing his existence deny his Pro- 
vidence on such miserable accounts as these are ; which 
yet are the chief which either Epicurus or Lucretius 
could bring against it, from the consideration of the 
Divine nature. 

The which, to any one who considers it, doth neces- III. 
sarily infer a peculiar eye and hand of Providence in the 
world. For can we imagine that a Being of infinite know- 
ledm should be ignorant of what is done in the world ? 
and of infinite power, should stand by and leave things to 
chance and fortune ? Which were at first contrived, and 
brought into being, by the contrivance of his wisdom and 
exercise of his power. And where the foundation of 

VOL. II. £ 
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BOOK existence lies wholly and solely in the power oF an in- 
M^- finite Being producing, the ground of continuance of that 
existence n)ust lie in the same power conserving. When 
men indeed efiect any thing, the work may continuej 
whatever become of him that did it ; but the reason d 
that is, because what man doth is out of matter already 
existent, and his work is only setting materiala together; 
but now what God effects, he absolutely gives a being toj 
and therefore its duration depends on his conservation* 
What is once in its being, I grant, will continue till some 
greater force than itself put it out of being ; but withal I 
add, that God's withdrawing his conservation is so great 
a force, as must needs put that being, which bad its ex- 
istence from his power, out of the condition it was in by 
it. The light of the sun continues in the air, and as long 
as the sun communicates it, nothing can extinguish the 
light but what will put out the sun : but could we siip* 
pose the sun to withdraw his beams, what becomes of the 
light then? This is the case of all beings which come 
from an infinite power : their subsistence depends on a 
continual emanation of the same power which gave them 
b^ing ; and when once this is withdrawn, all those beings 
which were produced by this power must needs relapse 
into nothing. Besides, what dependence is there upon 
each other in the moments of duration of any created 
being ? The mode of existence in a creature is but con^ 
tingent and possible ; and nothing is implied in the notion 
of an existent creature beyond mere possibility of exist- 
ence : what is it then which gives actual existence to it ? 
That cannot be itself, for it would be necessarily existent. 
If another then gives existence, this existence must wholly 
depend upon him who gave it; for nothing can continue 
existence to itself, but what may give it to itself, (for it 
gives it for the moment it continues it ;) and what gives 
existence to itself must necessarily exist, which is repug- 
nant to the very notion of a created being. So that either 
we must deny a possibility of non-existence, or annihila*- 
tion in a creature, which follows upon necessity of exist- 
ence ; or else we must assert that the duration or continu- 
ance of a creature in its being doth immediately depend 
on Divine Providence and conservation ; which is with as 
much reason as frequency said to be a continued creation. 
But yet further. Was an infinite wisdom and power ne- 
cessary to put things into that order they are in ? And is 
not the same necessary for the governing of them ? I 
cannot see any reason to think that the oower of matter. 
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when set in motion^ should either bring things into that C H AP. 
exquisite order and dependence which the parts of the ./f^^v 
world have upon each other; much less that, by the mere 
force of that first motion, all things should continue in 
the state they are in. Perpetual motion is vet one of the 
desiderata of the world. The most exquisite mechanism 
cannot put an engine beyond the necessity of being looked 
after.' Can we then think this dull, unactive matter^ 
merely by the force of its first motion, should be able still 
to produce the effects which are seen in the world, and 
to Jkeep it from tumbling, at least by degrees, into its 
pristine chaos ? It was an infinite Power, I grant, which 

£ve that first motion ; but that it gave power to continue 
It motion till the conflagration of the world, remains 
yet to be proved. Some therefore finding, that, in the 
present sUite of the world, matter will not serve for all the 
noted and common phenomena of the world, have called 
in the help of a spirit of nature, which may serve instead 
of a man-midwife to matter, to help her in her production 
of things : or, as though God had a plurality of worlds 
to look after, they have taken care to substitute him a 
vicar in this ; which is the spirit of nature. But we had 
rather believe God himself to be perpetually resident in 
the worlds and that the power which gives life, and being, 
and motion to every thing in the world, is nothing else 
but his own Providence ; especially since we have learnt 
from himself, that it is in him we live^ and move, and have Acts tviu 
our being. **• 

Thus then we see a necessity of asserting Divine Provi- IV. 
dence, whether we consider the Divine nature, or the 

Ehenomena of the world ; but yet the case is not so clear, 
ut there are two grand objections behind, which have 
been the continual exercise of the wits of inquisitive men 
almost in all ages of the world. The one concerns the 
first origin of evil ; the other concerns the dispensations 
of Providence, whence it comes to pass that good men 
fare so hard in the world, when the bad triumph and - t 
Sourish. If these two can be cleared with any satisfaction 
to reason, it will be the highest vindication of Divine Pro- 
vidence, and a great evidence of the divinity of the Scrip- 
tures; which give us such clear light and direction in 
these profound speculations, which the dim reason of 
man was bo much to seek in.^ 

I begin with the origin of evil ; for if there be a hand 
of Providence which orders all things in the world, how 

comes evil then into it. without God's being the author of 

» 
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toriK it ? Which is a speculation of as great depth as fiecessity, 

^^ it highly concerning us to entertain the highest ap^reben* 

sions of Grod's holiness, and how far he is from being tbe 

author of sin ; and it is likewise a matter of some difficnhj 

so to explain the origin of evil, as to make it appear that 

God is not the author of it. I easily then assent to what 

Origen Origen toith on this subject^ when Celsus, upon some 

^' ^}^ mistaken places of Scripture, had charged the Scripture 

p""o7. '^' ^•^l* laying the origin or evil upon God ; e!mp oiv S}Sja§ rtf 

rifwoi raw h ctv^pivois k^vriffim^ leofAsvogy ivc^^petri^ im n 

may thing which calls for our enquiry be of difficuU investt' 

gation, that which concerns the origin of evils is suck m 

thing ; and as Simplicius well begins his discourse on this 

SimpHc. in subject, ms^ ty^i vwo^io'eeog rm xaxcSv 6 \iyos fu^ KaXS»$ 8iop3«- 

^*^^ M ^*^' '^* '^^ ""^f^ ^® ^^^^^ utreSela^ euTiOg yiy^v^y xa) r^ rah ifiw 
e6ayooylas rci$ ^PX^^ ^uriga^ey xa) voXXoug xmi aktrro^ amptaig 
MSaXs rov$ f/Lr} xa?^ ahtoXoyovvras avrvjv. The dispute con^ 
ceming the nature and origin ofevily not being well stated^ 
is the cause of great impiety towards Gody and ferverts the 
principles of good life^ and involves them in tnnumerahk 
perplexities^ who are not able to give a rational account oj 
it. So much then is it our great concernment to fix oo 
sure grounds in the resolution of this important question; 
in which I intend not to launch out into the depth and 
intricacies of it, as it relates to any internal purposes of 
God^s will, (which is beyond our present scope^) but I 
shall onl^ take that account of it which the Scripture 
plainly gives in relating the fall of the first man. For the 
clearing of which I shall proceed in this method : 

1. That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the fffi- 
thor of sin, 

2. That the account which the Scripture gives of the 
origin ofevily doth not charge it up6n God. 

3. That no account given by philosophers <f the origin of 
evtly is so clear and rational as this is» 

4. That the most material circumstances of this account 
are attested by the Heathens themselves, 

I . That if the Scriptures be true^ God cannot be the au" 
thor of sin. For if the Scriptures be true, we are bound 
without hesitation to yield our assent to them in theii 
plain and direct affirmations ; and there can be no ground 
of suspending assent, as to any thing which pretends to 
be a Divine truth, but the want of certain evidence whe- 
ther it be of Divine revelation or no. No doubt it would 
be one of the most effectual ways to put an end to the 
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Bumefous controversies of the Christian world, (especially chap. 
to those bold disputes concerning the method and order "^- 
of God's decrees,) if the plain and undoubted assertions 
of Scripture were made the rule and standard whereby 
we ought to judge of such thingis as are more obscure and 
ambiguous* And could men but rest contented with 
those things which concern their eternal happiness, and 
the means in order to it, (which on that account are 
written with all imaginable perspicuity in Scripture,) and 
the moment of all other controversies be judged by their 
reference to these, there would be fewer controversies and 
more Christians in the world. Now there are two grand 
principles which concern men's eternal condition, of 
which we have the greatest certainty from Scripture, and 
on which we may with safety rely, without perplexing 
our minds about those more nice and subtle speculations, 
(which it may be are uncapable of all full and particular 
resolution ;) and those are. That the ruin and aestruction 
of man is wholly from himself; and. That his salvation is 
jrofi^ God alone. If then man's ruin and misery be from 
himself, which the Scripture doth so much inculcate on 
all occasions, then without controversy that which is the 
cause of all the misery of human nature is wholly from 
himself too, which is sin. So that if the main scope and 
design of the Scripture be true, God cannot be the au- 
thor of that, by which (without the intervention of the 
mercy of God) man's misery unavoidably falls upon him. 
For with what authority and majesty doth God in the 
Scripture forbid all manner of sin ? With what earnest- 
ness and importunity doth he woo the sinner to forsake 
his sin ? With what loathing and detestation doth he 
mention sin ? With what justice and severity doth he 
punish sin ? With what wrath and indignation doth he 
threaten contumacious sinners? And is it possible (after 
all this, and much more, recorded in the Scriptures, to 
'express the holiness of God's nature, his hatred of sin, 
and bis appointing a day of judgment for the solemn 
punishment of sinners) to imagine that the Scriptures do 
in the least ascribe the origin of evil to God, or make 
biro the author of sin ? ShaU not the Judge of all the 
world do right ? Will a God of infinite justice, purity, 
and holiness, punish the sinner for (hat which himself 
wais the cause of? Far be such unworthy thoughts from 
our apprehensions of a Deitv, much more of that God 
whom we believe to have declared his mind so much to 

E3 
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BOOK the contrary, that we cannot believe that and the Scrip- 
^"' turea to be true together. 

y. Taking it then for granted in the general, that God 

cannot be the author of sin, we come to enquire. Whether 
the account which the Scripture gives of the origin of evil^ 
doth any ivay charge it upon God? There are only two 
ways, according to the history of the fall of man recorded 
in Scripture, whereby men may have any ground to ques- 
tion whether God were the cause of man's fall ; either, 
first, by the giving hina that positive law which was the 
occasion of his fall ; or, secondly, by leaving him to the 
liberty of his own will. First, The giving of that positive 
law cannot be the least ground of laying man*s fault on 
God ; because, i. It was most suitable to the nature of a 
rational creature to be governed by laws, or declarations 
of the will of his Maker : for, considering man as a free, 
agent, there can be no way imagined so consonant to the 
nature of man as this was, because thereby he might de- 
clare his obedience to God to be the matter of his free 
choice. For where there is a capacity of reward and pu- 
nishment, and acting in the consideration of them, there 
must be a declaration of the will of the lawgiver, accord- 
ing to which man may expect either his reward or pu- 
nishment. If it were suitable to God*s nature to promise 
life to man upon obedience, it was not unsuitable to it to 
expect obedience to every declaration of his will ; consi- 
dering the absolute sovereignty and dominion which God 
had over man as being his creature, and the indispensable 
obligation which was in the nature of man to obey what- 
ever his Maker did command him. So that God h^d full 
and absolute right to require from man what he .did, as 
to the law which he gave him to obey ; and in the gener 
ral we cannot conceive how there should be a testimony 
of man's obedience towards his Creator, without some 
declaration of his Creator's will. Secondly, God had full 
power and authority not only to govern man by laws, but 
to determine man's general obligation to obedience to 
that particular positive precept by the breach of which 
man fell. If God's power over man was universal and 
unlimited, what reason can there be to imagine it should 
not extend to such a positive law? Was it because the 
matter of this law^seeined too low for God to command 
his creature ? But whatever the matter of the law was, 
obedience to God was the great end of it, which m&n had 
testified as much in that instance of it as in any other 
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whatsoever; and in the violation of it vi^ere implied the chap. 
behest aggravations of disobedience^ for God's power ^^- 
and authority were as much contenined, his goodness 
Dighted^ his truth and faithfulness questioned, his name 

I dishonoured, his majesty affronted in the breach of that, 
as of any other law whatsoever it had been. If the law 
were easy to be observed, the greater was the sin of dis- 
obedience; if the weight of the matter was not so great 
in itself, yet God's authority added the greatest weight to 
it; and the ground of obedience is not to be fetched 
from the nature of the thing required, but from the au- 
thority of the legislator. Or was it then because God 
concealed from man his counsel in giving of that positive 
precept ? Hath not then a legislator power to require any 
thing, but what he satisfies every one of his reason in 
commanding it? If so, what*becomes of obedience and 
subjection ? It will be impossible to make any probative 
precepts on this account; and the legislator must be 
charged with the disobedience of his subjects, where be 
doth not give a particular account of every thing which 
he requires; which as it concerns human legislators, (who 
have not that absolute power and authority which God 
hatb^) is contrary to all laws of policy, and the general 
sense of the world. This Plutarch gives a good account piatarch. 
of, i^hen he discourseth so rationally of the sobriety de hit qai 
which TOcn ought to use in their enquiries into ^^^^ J^qTut anL 
grounds and reasons of God's actions ; For, saith he,niiiip. 
physicians will give prescriptions without giving thp patient 
a particular reason of every circumstance in them : ov^i yip 
oig eb^gtewoi vifuw^ r/devTOi, ro f uXoyov i7r\u$ s^ou^-i xa) TavTOTf 
^MifOfAivov, aAA* ehai xoi Soxe? xofiiBri ysApXa riv vgos-uyfJMTcav. 
Neither have human laws always apparent reason for them ; 
nay^ some of them are to appearance ridiculous : for which 
he instanceth in that law of the Lacedemonian ephori, /u,^ 
T^ff^iy ftMs-axoLj to which no other reason was annexed but 
tnis, xei mu^ic^m rolg vofjMts (&g ft^ ;^aX«rol ojciv uurolg : They 
commanded every magistrate, at the entrance of his office, 
to shave himself, ana gave this reason for it, that they 
might learn to obey laws themselves. He further in- 
stanceth, in the Roman custom of manumission ; their 
laws about testaments, Solon's law against neutrality in 
seditions; and concludes thence, xql) S^ioog woxxi; iv t)$ 
i^ihni v^fMov aroirlus, i^ifrt tov Xoyov ep^cov tow vojxo^erou, ft^i 
T^ alr/ay o'uvwU ^t«row twv ygafoiAeyuov. Any one would 
easily find many absurdities in laws, who doth not consider 
the intention of the legislator, or th^ ground of what he re* 
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BOOK mires. Ti ^ beej^joghfj saith he, u tvpt oydpvnpf ovn^ %A 
^^^ orragy feo-^Hap^flvv^ oux ivvopsv e^i to Vfpl ronr deenr fmiy^ ^ tim 
"""^"""" ^^y? ^^ /*** ^^^9 '^^^ ^* vpm^ rm ofiafr a w ir rmv xoAo^v* 
(Tiy. /fTin/ wonder is itj if we are so puzzled to give d 
account of the actions of men^ that we should be to seek as 
to those of the Deity ^ This cannot be then any ground on 
the account of mere reason^ to lay the charge of man's 
disobedience upon God^ because he required from him 
the observance of that positive command of not eating of 
ib» forbidden fruit. 
VL The only thing then left isj Whether God be not liable 

to this charge, as he left man to the liberty of his will^ 
And that may be grounded on two things ; either that 
God did not create man in such a condition, tn which it had 
been impossible for him to have sinned; or that^ knowing 
his temptation, lie did not give him power to resist it. If 
neither of these will lay any imputation of the origin of 
evil u^n God, then God will appear to be wholly free 
from It. First, concerning man*s being created a free 
agent. If the determination of the schools be good, that 
possibility of sinning is implied in the very notion of a 
creature, and consequently that impeccability is repug- 
nant to the nature of a created being, then we see a ne- 
cessary reason why man was created in a state of liberty. 
Vid. Thorn. But endeavouring to shew that the grounds of our ren- 
*• P' ^'^; gion are not repugnant to natural reason, I shall rather 
um in Sen- ^ake use of the testimony of such who professed to bo 
tent.i. ii. followers of nothing else but reason and philosophy: 
^^ 7* among whom I shall make choice of Simplicius, botn for 
' ^' the reason he produceth, and because he is farthest from 
any suspicion of partiality, by reason of his known oppo- 
Siraplic. sition to the Mosaic history of the creation. He then, in 
^^- *" his Commentaries on Epictetus, professedly disputes this 
p!'i75?^*^^ry subject of the origin of evil ; and, after having re- 
jected that fond opinion of two principles, one of good, 
and the other of evil, undertakes to give an account 
whence evil came into the world ; which, because it tends 
so much to the illustrating our present subject, I shall 
give an account of. God, saith he, who is the fountain 
and principle of all good, not only produced things which 
were in themselves good, nor only those things which were 
of a middle nature, but the extremes too ; which were such 
things which were apt to be perverted from that which is 
according to nature, to that which we call evil. And that 
after those bodies which were (as he supposeth) incor^ 
ruptible, others were produced which are subject to mutation 
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and corruption; and so after those- souls which were im^ CHAF^. 
mutably Jioced in good, others were produced which were I't- 
liable to be perverted from it; that so the riches of Goffs 
goodness might be displayed in making to exist all beings 
which are capable of it ; and that the universe might be 
perfect, in having atl sorts of beings in it. Now, he sup- 
po«eth, that all those beings which are above this sublunary 
world are such as are immutably good, and that the lowest 
sort of beings, which are liable to be perverted to evil, are 
such which are here below. Therefore^ saitb he, the soul 
being of a more noble and immutable nature, while it is by 
itsey^, doth not partake of evil; but it being of a nature apt 
to be joined with these terrestrial bodies, {by the providence 
of the Author of the universe, who prodjiced such souls, t/iai 
so both extremes might be joined by the bonds of vital 
union^) thereby it becomes sensible of those evils and pains 
which the body is subject to ; but these things are not pro" 
perly evils, but rather good, considering our terrestriat bo^ 
dies as parts of the universe, which is upheld by the changes 
and vicissituaes which are in this lower world; which he 
largely discourses on, to shew that those particular alter- 
ations, which are in bodies, do conduce rather to the per- 
fection and beauty of the universe, than are any real evils' 
in it. But now, saith he, for the origin of those things 
which are properly evils, viz. moral evns^ which are rai, t^j 
kt^poofwiyy^^ ^pvp^^f crrafo'furra, the lapses and errors of the hu^ 
man soul, we are to consider, that there are souls of a more 
excellent nature than ours are, which are immutably good ; 
and the souls of brtites are of a lower kind than ours are, 
and yet are middle between the rational and vegetative, 
having something in them parallel both to the appetites and 
evils which are in men ; which will therefore be understood 
by an account of the other. *H Se ay^panrlwj ^fn^, fte<ri)ibid.p.i8o, 
vposXdoi^a Tcov rs oii) civoo iitvowrSov "^nrxjaov, ha rt tijv h tJ ijn;- Ed. Salma^. 
;^ixp owrlf axpoTf^a, xa) hoi ri;y roii vov fi^ide^tv, xot) rwv ite) xar» 
Sue rij¥ vrpog rh traof/La (royyiveiav rrj^ kxiyfiu ^onj^, xou (rMecfiog 
^otrtxhg yivo/uiyi} toov rt avco xa) reuv xaTco, hot r^^ at/rs^owrUo 
iryiirBCDf, more fiiv vpof extlva, orore hs 'srpog raura 6fMio\/rat» 
'the soul of man is nexus utri usque mundi, in the middle 
between those more excellent Beings which perpetually re- 
msan above, with which it partakes in the sublimity of its 
nature and understanding, and those inferior terrestrial be^ 
ings, with which it communicates throtigh the vital union 
which it hath with the body ; and by reason of thatfree* 
dom and indifferency which it hath, it sometimes is assimi^ 
lated to the one, sometimes to the other of these extremes* 
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BOOH So thai while ii approacheth to the nature tff the supen&r 
^^' Beings, it keeps itself free from evil, hut because ofitsfree^ '\ 
dom it may sometimes sink down into these lower things { 
and 80 be calls the cause of all evil in the soul rj^y a£rodiAf 
xodotoy tk rMt rov dm/jfrw tmtov, its voluntary descent kite 
this lower world, and immersing itself in tfale feculency ff ' 

1^* terrestrial matter : xiv fuo-iv he ofjL^iSoXw tKa^tp, oix Ay my gm " 
^OfMvi) xawwiv if oanKFiv, oAX' oureo^ vwi^f'»$ Srav auTij dikp nm^ 
ihai Tff xo) uyuifoLi. ' For though the soul be of a kmd tf 
amphibious nature^ yet it is not forced eitlier upwards or 
doivnwardsj but acts either way^ according to its internal 
liberty. But^ saith he, while the rational soul keeps that 
power which ii hath in its hands over the body^ and mdhtf 
use of it only as an instrument for its own good, so long it 
keeps pure and free from any stain of evil; but when it ones 
forgets the similitude it hath with the m^re excellent Be* 
ingy and throws away the sceptre of its power, and drowns 
itself in the body and brutish affections, {preferring tie 
pleasure of sense above that of reason ;) when it so far de* 
generates below the principles of reason, that instead t§ 
commanding the brutish faculties it becomes a slave to 
them, then it conceives and brings forth evil; but this it 
doth not through any coaction or necessity, but through the 
abuse of that power and liberty which it hath : for the choice 
is a proper action of the soul itself: which he proves fJMim 
hence, because God and the laws, and all good men, do nut 
measure the good and evil of actions so much by the event, 
as by the will and intention of the person; and that punish^ 
ment and reward have chiefly a respect to those. And 
therefore men are pardoned for what they do out of con- 
stramt and force, and the fault is ascribea, 06 rm vpenrom 
aXkot fiia^ofjJvcp, not to him that did it, but to him that 
forced him to the doing of it. And so from hence he con- 
cludes, that J because of the freedom of the will of man, no^ 
thing else can be said to be the author of evil properly, but 
the soul of man ; and concludes that discourse with tbu 
Id. p. 184. excellent speech, "Exovres ouv tj^v ahlav rou Kaxou, Xotfiirpf n 
^cov^ |3oa)ju^y, ori 6 €>eo$ xaxlas avalriog, hori to xaxov ^ ^niv) 
ivtpyfi auTeiova'ioos, ku) ovk 6 Seig' el fth yap fila ro xoxor 
' iKpamv ri \J/u%^, To^a uv ng rov 06oy ^riao'crro tov aveurloog ad« 
r^y (rvyxoogyj<rarru $ia(r^yat, xa/roi ou$e xaxov ^v ro /3/a wpat" 
TOfj^vov xctra 'Grpootlpeo'iv $e avTO alpovfj^ivrj, aMj av aWla, ?Jyoir9 
hKaloag. Having thus found out the true origin of evil, let 
us cry out with a loud voice that God is not the author of 
sin, because the soul freely doth that which is evil, and not 
God; for if the soul were forced to do what it doth, onp 
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nughi justly lay the blame on Godj who permits such a CHAP. 
force to be offered it, neither could it be properly evil which '''- 
tke soul was constrained to ; but since it acted freely, and 
out of choice, the soul must alone be accounted the author 
(md cause of evil. Thus we see that God cannot with any 
shadow of reason be accounted the author of evil, because 
he gave the soul of man a principle of internal freedom $ 
when the very freedom of acting which the soul had, put 
it into a capacity of standing as well as falling. And 
certainly he can never, be said to be the cause of the 
breaking of a person, who gave him a stock to set up 
with^ and supposed him able to manage it when he gave 
it him. Indeed, had not man had this freedom of will, he 
could not have fallen; but then neither had he been a 
ntional agent, which supposing no corruption, doth 

rk freedom of action. So that while we enquire after 
origin of evil, we have no other cause to assign it to 
but man's abuse of that free power of acting which he 
had : but if we will be so curious as to enquire further, 
why God did create man with such a freedom of will, and 
not rather fix his soul immutably on good; if the order 
of beings be no satisfactory reason for it, we can give no 
other than that why he made man, or the world at all, 
which was the good pleasure of his will. 

But secondly, Supposing God's giving man this freedom VII. 
ofwiU, doth 7iot entitle him to be the author of evil; doth 
not his leaving man to this liberty of his in the tempta- 
tion, make him the cause of sin ? I answer no : and that 
on these accounts. 

1. Because man stood then upon such terms, that he could 
not fall but by his oivn free and voluntary act. He had a 
power to stand, in that there was no principle of corruption 
at aU in his faculties; but he had a pure and undefiled soul, 
which could not be polluted without its own consent. 
Now it bad been repugnant to the terms on which man 
stood, (which were the trial of his obedience to his 
Creator,) had he been irresistibly determined any way. 
Simplicius puts this question after the former discourse, ginplic. in 
Whether God may not be called the author of sin, because^^^^ 
h permits the soul to use her liberty P But, saith he. Ad*"*'**'*'' 
ihat says God should not have permitted this use of its free* 
i dom to' the soul, must say one of these two things; either 
that. the soul being of such a nature as is indifferent to good 
or einl, it should have . been wholly kept from the choosing 
£vt^ or else tliat it should have been made of such a nature, 
that it shfiuld not have had a power of choosing evil. The 
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BOOK first is irrational and absurd; for what freedom and liberlif 
^"* liad that been, where there was no choice P And what choice 
could there have been^ where the mind was necessitated onUf . 
to one part f For the second we are to consider j saith be» 
that no evil is in itself desirable, or to be chosen; but 
withal J if this power oj determining itself either way must 
be taken away, it must be either as something not good^ or 
as some great evil; and whoever saith so, doth not consider 
how many things in the world there are which are oc- 
counted good and desirable things, yet are no ways con^» 
parable with this freedom of will : for it excels all mh* 
lunary beings; and there is none would rather desire to be a 
brute or pla?ity than man. If God then shewed his goodmess^ 
in giving to inferior beings such perfections which are far 
below this, is it any ways incongruous to God^s nature and 
goodness to give man the freedom of his actions, and a selfr 
determining power, though he permitted him the free use ^ 
it? Besides, as that author reasons, had God, to prevent 
man's sin, taken away the liberty of his will, he had like^ 
wise destroyed the Joundation of all virtue, and the very 
nature of man ; for virtue would not have been such, ham' 
there been no possibility of acting contrary ; and man's fiOf 
ture would have been Divine, because impeccable, There^ 
fore, saith he^ though we attribute this self-determirmg 
power to God, as the author of it, which was so necessary in 
the order of the universe, we have no reason to attribute the' 
origin of that evil to God, which comes by the abuse of that 
liberty. For, as he further adds^ God doth not at aU cause 
that aversion from good, which is in the soul wheti it sinSf 
but only gave such a power to the soul, whereby it weight 
turn itseyt to evil, out of which God might cfterwards prtH 
duce so much good; which could not otherwise have been 
ivithout it. So consonantly to the Scripture doth that 
philosopher speak on this subject. 

2. God cannot be said to be the author of sin, though he 
did not prevent the fall of man ; because he did not unth^ 
draw before his fall any grace or assistance which was wtf • 
cessaryfor his standing. Had there been indeed a neces-' 
sity of supernatural grace to be communicated to man 
for every moment, to continue him in his innocency ; aifid 
bad God, before man's fall, withdrawn such assistanee 
from him, without which it were impossible for bim to 
have stoodj it would be very difficult freeing God from 
being the cause of the fall of man. But we are not pnt 
to such difficulties for acquitting God from being the au- 
thor of sin; for there appears no necessity at ail for 
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lerting any distinctioii of sufficient and efficacious grace CHAR 
nuian before his fall, that the one should belong only to ^^\» 
I radical power of standing, the other to every act of 
mod which Adam did. For if God made man uprighi, 
be certainly gave him such a power as might be brought 
kito act without the necessity of any supervenient act of 
srace to elicite that habitual power into particular ac- 
tions. If the other were sufficient, it was sufficient- for 
fta end; and how could it be sufficient for its end, if^ not- 
withstanding that, there were no possibility of standing 
unless efficacious help were superadded to it ? God would 
ttot certainly require any thing from the creature in his 
integrity, but what he had a power to obey ; and if there 
were necessary further grace to bring the power into act, 
then the subtracting of this grace must be by way of pu- 
mshment to man ; which it is hard to conceive for what 
k should be before man had sinned ; or else God must 
subtract this grace on purpose that man might fall, which 
would necessarily follow on this supposition, in which 
case man would be necessitated to fall ; Veluti cum sub* 
ibictis columnis domus necessario corruitj as one expresseth 
ii^ As a house must needs f ally when the pillars on which it 
stood aare taken away from it. But now if God withdrew 
not any eflectual grace from man, whereby he must ne- 
oeasamy fitll, then though God permit man to use his li- 
berty, yet be cannot be said to be any ways the author of 
efil, because riian had still a posse si veUet, a power of 
standing, if he had made a right use of his liberty; and 
Giod never took from man his adjutorium quo potmt stare, 
eisime quo non potuit, as divines call it, man enjoying still 
his power, though by the abuse of his liberty he fell into 
tin ; so diat granting God to leave man to the use of his 
Uber^, yet we see God cannot in the least be charged 
with neing the author of sin, or the origin of evil^ by the 
Uatory of the &11 of man in Scripture : which was the 
tiling to be cleared. 

We come now in the third place to compare that ac- VIII. 
eooHt given of the origin of evil in Scripture, wtth that 
wUch was embraced by Heathen philosophers^ in point 
of reason and evidence. There was no one enquiry what- 
soever^ in which those who Had nothing but natural light 
to guide chem^ were more to seek for satisfaction in, than 
tUs concerning the origin of evil. They saw, by conti- 
aoal experience, bow great a torrent of both sorts of evils^ 
of sin aad nnnisfament, did overflow the world ; but they 
wcve like toe Egyptians, who had sufficient evidence of 
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BOOK the overflowing their banks by the river Nile^ but could 
^** not find out the spring or the head of it. The reason waJi^ 
as corruption increased in the worlds so the means of in* 
struction and knowledge decayed ; and so as the pbeno^ 
mena grew greater^ the reason of them was less under- 
stood ; the knowledge of the history pf the first ages of 
the world, through which they could alone come to the 
full understanding of the true cause of evil, insensibly de- 
caying in the several nations; insomuch that those who 
are not at all acquainted with that history of the world, 
which was preserved in sacred records among the Jew^ 
bad nothing but their owii uncertain conjectures to go 
by, and some kind of obscure traditions which were pre« 
served among them : which, while they sought to rectify, 
by their interpretations, they made them more obscure 
and false than they found them. They were certain of 
nothing, but that mankind was in a low and degenerate 
condition, and subject to continual miseries and calami* 
^ ties. They who cried up the most the avTe^ov<rtov, or the 

self-determining power of the soul, could not certainly 
but strangely wonder, that a principle indifferent to m 
carried either way, should be so almost fatally inclined to 
the worst of them. It was very strange, that, since rea- 
son oueht to have the command of passions, by their 
own acknowledgment, the brutish part of the soul should 
so master and enslave the rational, and the beast should 
still- cast the rider in man; the sensitive appetite should, 
throw off the power of the ri ^y«/iU)vixoy, of that faculty of 
the soul which was designed for the government of all 
the rest. The philosophers could not be ignorant what 
slaves they were themselves to this terrestrial hyle, how 
easily their most mettlesome souls were mired in the 
dirt, how deep they were sunk into corporeal pleasureSy 
diat it was past the power of their reason to help thrai 
out. Nay, when the soul begins to be fledged agdn^ 
after her mrepoMriinsy or moulting, at her entrance intor 
the body, whicn Plato speaks of, and strives to raise her- 
self above this lower world, she then fe^ls the wdght of 
such plummets hanging at her feet, that they bring her 
down again to her former fluttering up and down in her 
Hteroc in cage of earth. So Hierocles complains, that when reason^ 
Aurea begins to carry the soul to the perception of the most 
Oirmina, ^Qbig objects, the soul With a generous flight would soar 
above this world, irav ft^ reii^ wadi/frnuu$ ,6\xms oiffwtf rtfrw 
fMkiSSunv, iwofipiiiiTcu firoig xaxlav, were it not borne down, to 
that which is evil by the force of passions,! which hang 1^ 
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leads upon the soul's feet. What a strange unaccountable CHAP, 
thing must this needs be to those who beheld the con- l^^* 
Btancy of the effect, but were to seek for the cause of it ! ' 

It could not but be clear to them^ that the ourtf acrioy they 
were wont to extol so high, was (in the state man was 
now in) but a more noble name for slavery ; when them- 
selves could not but confess the poini, or inclination in the 
soulj was so strong to the evil. And could that be an 
even balance^ where there was so much down-weight in 
one of the scales, unless they made, as some of them didj 
the voluntary inclinations of the soul to evil an evidence 
of her liberty in this most degenerate condition ? As 
though it were any argument that the prisoner was the 
freer, because he delighted himself in the noise of his 
shackles. . Neither was this disorder alone at home in the 
loul, where there was still a Xantippe scolding with So- 
crateSy passion striving with reason ; but when they 
looked abroad in the world, they could not but observe 
some strange irregularities in the converse among men. 
What debaucheries, contentions, rapines^ fightings, and 
destroying each other, and that with the greatest cruelty, 
and that frequently among countrymen, friends, nay re- 
lations and kindred ! And could this hostility between 
those of the same nature, and under the most sacred 
bonds of union, be the result of nature, when even beasts 
of prey are not such to those of their own kind ? Besides 
all this, when they summed up the life of man together, 
and took an account of the weaknesses and follies of 
childhood, the heats and extravagancies of youth, the pas- 
uons, disquietments, and disappointments of men in their 
strength and height of business, the inquietude, aches, 
and mfirmities of old age, besides the miseries which 
darough every one of these all men are subject to, and 

I&w escape, into how small a sum will the solid pleasure 
and contentment of the life of roan be reduced ? Nay, if 
we take those things in the world which men please 
themselves the most in enjoyment of, and consider but 
with what care they are got, with what fear they are 
kept, and with what certainty they must be lost, and how 
much the possession of any thing fails of the expectation 
of it, and now near men are upon the top of TenariiT to 
fall into the depth of the sea, how often they are preci- 
pitated from the height of prosperity into the depth pf 
adversity, we shall find yet much less that by the greatest 
chemistry can be extracted of real satisfaction out of 
these things. Whence then should it come that men's 
souls abomd so delight to feed on these husks, and to 
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BOOK embrace these clouds and shadows, instead of that real 

"'• good| which is the true object of the soul's desire ? They 

could easily see there was no pure, unmixed good in die 

world ; but there was a contemperation of both togetheri 

according to that of Euripides : 

Plutarch. Owx &¥ ytwiTO yoopig k^^ki xeH xolkoL^ 

Qgi,^ AXX %•• Tij (Tuyxpoco'i;. 

There is a kind of continual mixture of good and evil m 

the world; which Socrates observed upon the rubbing 

^^^ of his thigh where the fetters made it itch, c^ JEtomii 

eS Sv^peg, loixt ri elvoci rothro S ff-a\ou<riy iv^poomt ^6 ; mg dtoh 

fueurioog %ifuxB %pog ro Soxouy t vayr/ov elvflti, to kumipiv ; IVhat 

a strange thing is that which men are wont to call pfas- 

sure P How near akin is it to that which seems so contrarj 

to it, pain P 

IX. Now the observing the strange and sudden vicissitudei 

of these things, and what near neighbours pain and |dea- 

sure were to each other, (so that there is frequently t 

passage out of one into the other,) did yet more entai^ 

them to ^ve a clear account of the origin of both thefe* 

Those who believe there was a God who produced ^ 

world, and ordered all things in it, did easily attribute 

whatever was good in the world to the fountain of all 

goodness; but that any evil should come from him, they 

thought it repugnant to the very notion of a Deity; 

which they were so far right in as it concerned the evil. 

of sin ; which we have already shewed God could not be 

the author of; but therein tney shewed their ignorance | 

of the true cause of evil, that they did not look upon the 

miseries of life as the effects of God's justice upon the 

world for the evil of sin. And therefore that they m^t 

set the origin of evil far enough off from God, they made 

two different principles of thmgs; the one of good, and 

the other of evil. This, Plutarch tells us, was the most 

ancient and universal account which he could meet with 

of the origin of good and evil. To which purpose we 

have this ample testimony of his, in his learned discourse 

Plutarch. J)e Jgide €t Osiride, Aio xm waiJt^wiXaiog awj xaretvtv Ik 3i«- 

Osrr/c.'!i<. ^^^^ ^^ vofM^rrmVy e!g rff iroiijrd^ xa) fikucifag ^^«e, r^v a^y^ 

Ed. Oxon. aSecr^rorov ^tftra^ ri^v Se v/g- ly lirypp^if xai Suo-ff^oAanrrov, oux h 

Xoyoig jxovov, ovhi hv f^fiaig, cikKai h n TiXsratg h rs ^hMrleag^ wti 

fiapSipOig xa) "EWriO'i iroAXoc^ou orgpif «poft^y, cig oSr ivwv iui 

ofxoyoy xei) aKuSipvYj^rov alcopeiTOQ t£ oumfioTcp ri voy, ovrf i^ 

ef iv 6 xparm xu) xuTev^vvoov, SxrisBp ola^nf ^ tkti wtt^vlog X«Ai- 

voig Xoyog ; aXXA voXKoi xa) fMfj(,$yiJi,ivot xaxoig xa) kya^oigj luik' 

Aoy ii fi^ffih ig &K>Ag ehslVf Sfcgarov hraSda rtig fvatovg f^f^ 
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1)$* 0^ 8uff«y vi^m¥ §1$ rofita^j iffmp viftMrm rJi mfiyiunm, x«r- CHAP. 
Tf^XmSog hmfiftMv &vax9painfva'w iifuv, a)X ktn foviy hrnvrlon kf* ^^^' 
)^, xe^ fcfiv kvTHKaXMV ^ufifuew, rrig fiev M ret ^^tci km xmr* "'""'""^ 

r Tff /3&C fuxrd^9 ! T9 xia-fM^ §1 xa) fi^ voi$f oAA* 6 mtpiymos o3ro; 
«W) fMT^ o^Xijfiiy, avfio/xoXo; xo) iroix/Xo( yiyon^ xui /xrra^oAa; 
VH0r0(; Si^OfMyo;* •! yfl^p ot/dfy iofourlmg vifoxi y/vM-dtfi, air/oev 8^ 
xoxoS Toyo^oy ovx div ir«paa;p^of^ hi yivB<nv IS/oy xo) ^py^Vy Arrep 
Jbyatdou xo) x«xo&, r^y ^»y ^fiy. Which words i have the 
mote largely cited, because they give us the most full 
aeoount of tne antiquity, universality, and reason of that 
opinion, which asserts two difierent principles of good 
am} evil. It is a tradition (saith he) of great antiquity^ 
dtrhfed down from the ancient masters of Divine know^ 
Udgej and formers of commonwealths, to the poets and phi- 
IpaopkerSf whose first author cannot be founds and yet hath 
mtt with firm and unshaken beKef, not only in ordinary 
tkscourses and reports, but was spread into the mysteries 
Mi sacrifices both of Greeks and others, that the universe 
did not depend on chance, and was destitute of mind and 
reman to govern it ; neither was there one only reason which 
sat at the stem, or held the reins, whereby he did order 
ami govern the world ; but since there is so much confusion 
<md mixture of good and evil in the world, that nature 
ioih not produce any pure untainted good, there is not any 
one wlio, like a drawer ^ takes the liquor out of two several 
vessels, and mixeth them together, and after distributes them; 
hv/t there are two principles and powers contrary to each 
other ^ whereof one draws us to the right hand, and directs 
Hi straight forward, the other pulls us back, and turns us 
tht; other way ; since we see the life of man so mixed as it 
&> tmd not only that, but the world too, at least so much 
as is sublunary and terrestrial, which is subject to many 
varieties, irregularities, and changes. For if nothing be 
wkkoiit a cause, and good cannot be the cause of evU, it 
necessarily follows, that as there is a peculiar nature and 
principk which is the cause of good, so there must be 
anotwri which is the cause of evil. 

But lest we should thinlc it was only a sect of a kind 
of Heathen manichees which held this opinion, he tells 
IIS, to prevent that, xal SoxffT roDro rolg vXeiroi; xa) cro^eora- 
TWf, // was the opinion of the most, and wisest of the Hea- 
then. Now these two principles some (saith he) call two 
opposite Gods, whereof the one is the cause of good, and 
toe other of evil ; him thy call 9ei^, this ^Ifiow. By this 
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.BOOK one would imagine that this very ancient tradition watf 
^M- nothing else but the true account of the origin of evU 
a little disguised. For the Scripture making the Devil 
the first author of evil himself^ and the first solicitor and 
tempter of man to it; who when God directed bim 
straight forward^ pulled man back, and put him auite 
out of his way, by which means all the miseries or the 
world came into it: for while man kept close to his 
Maker^ his integrity and obedience were to him what the 
vasa umbilicalia are to the child in the womb ; by them 
he received whatever tended to his subsistence and com- 
fort: but sin cut those vessels asunder, and proved the 
widwife of misery ; bringing man forth into a world of 
sorrow and sufTenngs. Now, I say, the Scripture takiaff 
such especial notice of one, as the chief of devils, through 
whose means evil came into the world, this gave occasion 
to the Heathens, when length of time had made the ori- 
^nal tradition more obscure, to make these two, God 
and the Daemon, as two Anti-gods; and so to be the 
causes, the one of all good, and the other of all eviL 
Which at last came to that, (which was the Devil's great 
design in thus corrupting the tradition,) that both these 
Anti-'gods should have solemn worship by sacrifices ; the 
one by way of impetration, for bestowing of good ; the 
other by way of deprecation, for averting of evil. Sucb^ 
Plutarch there tells us, were the Oromasdes and Arima- 
nius of Zoroastres, which were worshipped by the Per- 
sians ; the one for doing good, and the other for avoiding 
evil : the one they resembled to lights (or fire,) the other 
to darkness and ignorance. What animals were good 
and useful they ascribed to Oromasdes, and all venomous 
and noxious ones to Arimanius^ whom Plutarch else* 
where calls rov vovripov AalfMva, Hepa-oov^ The evil Daemon of 
Ai"* *Di '^ Persians. The same Diogenes Laertius relates of the 
Lal^u, iJ'wag^the philosophers of Persia, that they made two dis« 
ProGcm. tinct principles, 'Ayodov AotifMva xa) xaxov, a good and bad 
Dcemon; for which he quotes Dinon, Aristotle, Hermip- 
ms, Eudoxus, and others. The same Plutarch make» to 
>e the opinion of the ancient Greeks; who attribute the 
cood to Jupiter Olympius, the bad to Hades. The Chal- 
deans, saith he, make the planets their gods; of which 
two they suppose the cause of good ) two more of only 
a malignant influence; and other three to be indifTerent 
to either. The same he affirms of the Egyptians, that 
whatever was evil and irregular^ they ascribed to Typbo y 
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what was good, comely, and useful^ they attributed to Tsis C H A P« 
atkd Osiris; to Isis as the passive^ Osiris as the active "^y ^ 
principle. — — - 

- Thus we see how large a spread this opinion of the X. 
origin of evil had in the Gentile world. Neither did it 
expire with Heathenism ; but Manes retained so much of 
the religion of his country, being a Persian, that he made 
a strange medley of the Persian and Christian doctrine 
together. For that was his famous opinion, of which St. 
Austin tells us; Iste duo prindpia inter se diver sa a/9l^e August, dc 
adversa, eadem^ue cetemaj et co^cRtemaj hoc est, sernper H^res. c. 
Jmtsej composutt ; duasque naturas atque substantias^ boni, ^ ' 
scilicet^ et maliy sequens alios antiques heereticos, opinatus 
est. St. Austin thmks that Manes had his opinion con- 
cerning two principles from the ancient heretics ; by 
whom I suppose he means the Marcionists and Valenti- 
nians; but it seems more probable that Manes had his 
doctrine immediately from nis countrymen, though it be 
generally thought that Scythianus and Buddas were his 
masters in it. But from whomsoever it came, the opinion 
was merely Heathen^ and not more contrary to Scripture 
than it is to reason. The former I meddle not with, that 
opinion being now extifictin the Christian world ; I only 
briefly consider the unreasonableness of it, to shew what 
a far better account of the origin of evil the Scriptures 
give us, than was discovered by the Heathen philoso- 
phers. For on both sides that opinion is repugnant to 
the notion of a Deity ; so that while they would make 
two such Grods, they make none at all. For how can 
the principle of good be God, if he hath not infinite 
power as well as gobdness ? And how can he have infinite 
power, if he hath not the management of things in the 
world ? And how can he have the management of things, 
if they be liable to evil, which the other God, which is 
the principle of evil, may lay upon it ; from which, ac- 
cording to this supposition^ the principle of good cannot 
reafeue it ? So that they who hold this opinion, cannot, as 
SimpHcius tells us, give God rh ^jfjua-v rrjg Sxrig lvvaf/i,€eio$, the 
half of that infinite power which belongs to him ; for nei- 
ther can he keep the good creatures which he makes 
froni the power of the evil Daemon, and therefore if he 
loves them, must be in continual fears of the power of 
the contrary principle : neither can he free them from the 
evil which the otner lays upon them; for then God's 
power would be far greater than the evil Daemon's, and 
so he could be no Anti-god. And on the other side, the 
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BOOK notion or idea of an infinite evil Being, is in itself an ih^ 
'"' consistent idea ; for it is an infinite nonentity, if we sup- 
pose his very being to lie in being evil, whicn is only s 
Erivation of goodness : and besides, if he be infinitely ev3, 
e must be infinitely contrary to the good principle ; and 
how can he be infinitely contrary, which enjoys several 
of the same perfections which the other hath ; which art 
infinity of essence, and necessity of existence? Now if 
this principle of evil be absolutely contrary to the other, 
it must be contrary in all his perfections ; tor whatever is 
a perfection, belongs to that v^hich is ^ood ; and now if 
it be contrary in every perfection, infinity of essence, and 
necessity of existence, being two, it must be as contrary 
as is imaginable to them; by which this evil principk 
must be infinitely defective in being and existence, and so 
it will be an infinite nonentity which yet exists, which is 
the height of contradiction. Again, if there be such a 
contrary principle, which is the cause of all evil, then all 
evil falls out unavoidably, and by the power of this infi- 
nitely evil principle, by which means not only all^ reli- 
gion, but all virtue and goodness will be taken out of the 
world, if this principle be infinite ; and if not infinite, no 
Anti-god : and not only so, but all diiference of good and 
evil will be taken away; (and then what need niaking 
two such contrary principles to give an account of the 
origin of evil ?) for when once evil becomes thus neces- 
sary, it loseth its nature as a moral evil ; for a moral evil 
implies in it a voluntary breach of some known law : but 
bow can that breach be voluntary, which was caused by 
an infinite power in the most proper way of efficiency? 
And thus, if all freedom of will be destroyed, (as it is 
necessarily by this supposition^) then no government of 
the worldf by laws can be supposed, and consequently no 
reward or punishment, which suppose liberty of action ; 
and by this means all religion, law, and providence are 
banished out of the world, and so this evil Daemon will 
get all into his own hands, and instead of two contrary 
principles, there will be but one infinitely evil Daemon : 
which that there is not, appears by this, that notwith- 
standing all the evil in the world, there is so much good 
left in it, of which there would be none, if this evil Dce- 
mon had infinite power. By this we see there cannot be 
a principle infinitely evil; for while they go about to 
make two such contrary principles infinite, they make 
neither of them so ; and so while they make two Gods, 
they take away any at all. So that this opinion of the 
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or^n of evil is manifestly absurd^ irrational, and contra- CHAP, 
dictious, "'' 

But all the Heathen philosophers were not so gross as xi. 
to imagine two such Anti-gods with infinitely active 
power; but yet those who would not in terms assert it, 
luigbt be driven to it by the consequence of their opinion 
concerning the origin of evil, which did suppose a neces- 
aity of it in nature, as flowing from that passive principle 
out of which the world was produced. Hence it was 
d)at Heraelitus, as Plutarch tells us, attributed the origin 
of all things to discord and antipathy, and was wont to 
aay, that wnen Homer wished 

^x re 3ee0y iptv exr av^pdwoov avoAecr^flci. Plutarcfi- 

delsid. ct 

That all contention were banished out of the worlds that beOtiride. 
did secretly curse the origin of things, and wished the 
ruin of the workL So Empedocles called the active prin- 
ciple which did good, harmony and friendship, but the 
other 

Nsixo^ sKofjuivov xo(2 irifiv aijxaroWo'ay. Carm. pu 

by which he makes it to be a quarrelsome, pernicious, Ed. Stepb. 
and bloody principle. The same Plutarch tells us of 
these two renowned philosophers, Pythagoras and PlatO;i 
Thence he tells us the Pythagoreans called the principle 
of good ro evy fsrevegao'fiivov, to /tevov, ro su^^ to mepio'a'OVy r) 
Ttrpayflovoy, to ^t^iov, ro XafMrgov, Unity ^ finite^ quiescent^ 
straight^ uneven numhei', square^ right, and splendid; the 
principle of evil they called rijv SuaSa, to a^rei^y, ro fepofie- 
ifov^ TO xaiMfuXoVj to apriov, ro ^re^^ijxsc, to avicov, ro aptg-egov^ 
TO mioTtiviVf The binary , irifinitej moving^ crooked, even, long 
of one side, unequal, left, obscure^ The opinion of Plato, 
he tells us, is very obscure, it being his purpose to con- 
ceal it ; but he saith in his old age, in his book de Legi- 
buSy i &' ainyfim, o^e (^ujttSo^ix»^, without any if*s or and's 
he asserts the world to be moved by more than one prin- 
ciple ; by two at the least, rijv ftsv ayeAnpyov ttvon^ r^v 8) 
hUoftleaf ratirvi, xa) row BvoLyrloov $i]fbi»py^y.. The one of a good 
land benign nature, the other contrary to it both in its nature 
and iterations. Numenius in Chalcidius thus delivers the 
opinions of Pythagoras and Plato de originibus, as he 
speaks; I^itur Pythagoras qtioque,inquit Numenius,ftui'CYi^\c\A, 
dam et sine quatitate sylvam esse censet; nee tamen v/ in Tim. 
Stpici natiirce medice, ihterque mdlorunt, bonorumque vici^^'^^^ 
niamy sed plane noxiam ; Deum quippe esse {ut etiam Pla* 
ioni videtur) initium et causan$ bonorum, sylvam malorum : 
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BOOK SO that, according to Nuinenius, both Plato and Pytha- 
"'• goras attributed the origin of evil to the malignity of 
matter, and so they make evils to be necessarily coiAe- 
quent upon the being of things. For thus he delivers 
expressly the opinion of Pythagoras; Qui ait, existente 
providentia, mala quoque necessario substitisse, propterea 
quod sylua sit, et eadem sit malitia prtedita : Platanemque 
idem Numenius laudat, quod duos mundi animas autumeif 
unam beneficentissimam ; malignam alteram sc, sylvami 
Igitur juxta Platonem mundo bona sua Dei, ianquam pOr 
tris liberalitate collata sunt ; mala vero, matris sylviB vitis 
Plutarch, cohcpserunt. But Plutarch will by no means admit that 
»roaau.^ Plato attributes the origin of evil merely to niatter; but 
rim. he makes the principle of evil to be something distinct 
from matter, which he calls t^v araxrov, xa) cufifov, aumd* 
wj^ov hs xai xiviprijc^y ^PX^^y -^ confused, infinite, self-moving^ 
stirring principle ; which (saith he) he elsewhere calls ne- 
cessity, and in his de Leeibus, plainly, ^^hj^v afroxroy lui 
xeatoKoloVy a disorderly ana malignant soul; which cannot 
be understood of mere matter, when he makes his hyle 
eifjMp^ov xa) ao^ij/tarifov xol) vafTiig voiorrirog xa\ ^uva/xecD^ olxtlas 
ipr}ii,0Vf without form or figure, and destitute of all qualities 
and power of operation; and it is impossible (saith he) fk^ 
that which is of itself such an inert principle as matter is, 
should by Plato be supposed to be the cause and principle oj 
evil ; which ho elsewhere calls avoLyxr\y ToXAa tm Qsm W/xa- 
^oua-av xu) apr^ifia^utroiVy Necessity which often resisted God, 
and cast off his reins. So that, according to Plutarch, 
Plato acquits both God and Hyle from being the origin 
of evil, T^v ye uA)}v hoL(popoig ifFoto-rig avaXXaTTcov, xa) too Qeou 
T^v Tu)V xaxaov ahiav aifciyrocTM Ti^ejxevo^, and therefore attri» 
butes it to that malignant spirit which moves the matter^ 
and is the cause of all the disorderly motions in the 
world. But what this spirit should be, neither he nor 
any one else could ever understand. What darkness and 
ignorance then was there among the wisest of philoso- 
phers concerning the origin of evil, when they were so 
confused and obscure in the account which they gave of 
it, that their greatest admirers could not understand them ! 
XII. But though Plato seemed so ambiguous in his judg- 

ment of the origin of evil, whether he should attribute it 
to the hyle, or some malignant spirit in it, the Stoics 
were dogmatical, and plainly imputed the cause of evil 
Chalcid. to the perversity of matter. So Chalcidius tells us, that 
in Tim. ^^ Stoics made matter not to be evil in itself, as Pytha- 
P- 395* goras, but that it vyag indiflPerent to either ; perrogati igi' 
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ter unde mala? perversttatem seminarium malorum cau^ CHAP>. 
sail suni: they made the perversity of matter the origin ^^' 
of «vil ^ but as he well observes, nee expediunt adhuc unde ^' 

ipsa perversitas, cum juxta ipsos duo sint initia rerum, 
bms et sylva. Deus summum et priscellens bonum ; sylva 
«/ censenty nee bonum nee malum. They give no rational 
account whence this perversity of matter should arisen 
when, according to the Stoics, there are but two prin^ 
ciples of things, God and matter: whereof the one is 
perfectly good, the other neither good nor evil. But this 
perversity, tliey tell us, is something necessarily conse* 
quent upon the generation of things. TaOra yap Iri vo^ 
Tei vy yevmru irfQsirifjLsva io'irBp h^ tco ;^aXxa), xa) 6 pimi$ rm 
70/uMtri, these are affections (viz. the disorders in the world) 
which Jollowtbe generation of things, as rust comes up(m 
hrass, and filth upon the body^ as the counterfeit Trisme- 
gistus speaks-; «o Maxim us Tyrius saith that evils in the -Maxim, 
world are 06 rixy^g ipyot, oAA* ukv^g iradij, not any works of^^- Scmv 
art J Imi the ejections of matter. Non potest artifex mu*^^^' 
tone maieriam, saith Seneca, when he is giving an account Seneca de 
tc^ God suffers evils in the world: and elsewhere gives '^v***-*^'^* 
this account why evils came into the world, non quia ceS'iAtm Pn^ 
sal arSf sed quia id, in quo exercetur, inobsequens arti est. *d Natur. 
So that the origin of evil, by this account of it, lies wholly ^"**** 
upon the perversity of matter, which it seems was unca* 
pable of being put into better order by that God who 
produced the world out of that matter which the Stoics 
supposed to be eternal. And the truth is, the avoiding 
the attributing the cause of evil to God, seems to have 
beea the great reason why they rather chose to make it 
matter necessary and coexistent with God ^ and this was 
the only plausible pretence which Hermogenes had for 
foUowing the Platonists and Stoics in this opinion, that 
be might set God far enough off from being the author 
of SID. £ut { cannot see what advantage comes at all b^ 
this hypothesis, but it is chargeable with as many dim- 
culties as any other: for, i. It either destroys God's omni^ 

Ctency, or else makes him the approver of evil; so that if 
be not auctor, he must be assentator malij as Tertul-TertuH. a4. 
lian speaks against Hermogenes, because he suffered evii^en- Her- 
to be in matter ; for, as he argues, ^ut enim potuit emen- ™^"" 
dare sed noluii ; aut voluit quidem, verum non potuit infir- £d. Bup. 
mus Deus : si potuit et noluit, malus et ipse^ quia malo 
favit; et sic jam liabetur ejus quod licet non instituerit; 
(paa tamen si noluisset illud esse, non esset ; ipse jam fecit 
sue, quod noluit non esse: quo quid est turpiusP si id t^v 
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BOOK lutt esse quod ipse nobdt fectsse, advermm sem ei kfsu m egii^ 
^H' cum ei voluii esse quod moluit fecisse^ et nolmt jeeiuB qmi 
voluii esse. So that little advantage is ^ned for the 
clearing the true origin of evil by this opinion; for ttther 
God could have taken away evil out of matter, but would 
not, or else would but could not. This last destroyi 
God's omnipotency, the former his goodness; for by mt 
means evil is in the world by his consent and approba- 
tion ; for if God would not remove it when he miffot, the 
being of it will come from him ; when if be would haie 
hindered it, it would not have been ; and so God, by not 

bid. rooting out of evil, will be found an assertor of it ; Mab 
si per voluntatem : iurpiter si per necessiiatem^ aut/amubu 
ent mali Deus, out amicus : if God's will were tbe cauie 
why sin was, it reflects on his goodness ; if God's power 
could not hinder it^ it destroys his oronipotency. So tliit 
by this opinion God must either be a slave or a friend to 
evil. a. This principle overturns the foundations ofreligitmf 
and all transactions between God and men*s souls^ in order 
to their welfare^ because it makes evil to be necessarily 
existent in the world ; which appears from hence, in that 
evil doth result from the being of matter, and so it must 
necessarily be as matter is supposed to be ; for whatever 
results from the being of a thing, must be coexistent 
with it; and so what flows from what doth necessarily 
exist, must have the same mode of existence which tfaie 
being itself hath ; as is evident in all the attributes of 
God, which have the same immutability with his nature: 
now then if evil did exist from eternity together with 
matter, it must necessarily exist as matter doth, and so 
evil will be invincible and unavoidable in the world; 
which if once granted, renders religion useless, makes 
God's commands unrighteous, and destroys the founda- 
tion of God's proceedings in the day of judgment. 3. This 
abinion makes God not to he the author of good^ while it 
enies him to be tbe author of evil. For either there was 
nothing else but evil in this eternal matter, or there was 
a mixture of good and evil ; if nothing else but evil which 
did necessarily exist, it were as impossible for God to 
produce good out of it, as to annihilate the necessarily 
existent matter. If there were a mixture of good and 
evil, they were both there either necessarily or contin- 
gently ; now could either of them be contingently in that 
which is supposed to be necessarily existent^ anci no fiiee 
agent? If they be both there necessarily, i* It is hard 
conceiving how two such contrary things as good and 
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should necessarily be in the same uniform matter, a. CHAP. 
Then Grod is no more the author of good than of evil in m* 
the world j for he is said not to be the author of evil be- 
cause it comes from matter ; and so it appears good doth 
too : and so God, according to this opinion, is no niol^ 
the author of good than he is of evil. But if it be said 
that good is not in matter, but God produced that out of 
nothings then I reply, i. If God did produce good out of 
nothing, why did he not produce matter out of nothing 
too? If he were so powerful as to do the one, there could 
be no defect of power as to the other. What insufficiency 
is there in God's nature for producing ail things out of 
nothing, if he can produce any thing out of nothing? 
a. If God did produce good out of evil, why could he 
not have removed all evil out of matter ? For good could 
not be produced but by the removing of some evil which 
was before that good ; and so God might have removed 
all evil out of matter. And so, by not doing it when he 
mi^ht, this opinion gives not the least satisfaction^ in 
point of reason, for acquitting God from being the author 
of sin, nor for clearing the true origin of evil. 

Thus we have now compared the account given of it in XIII, 
Scripture^ with that given by the Heathen philosophers, 
and find it in every thing more clear, rational, and satis- 
fiictory than theirs is ; which doubtless is the reason why 
the more modem philosophers, such as Hierocles, Por- 
phyry, Simplicius, and others, though otherwise great 
opposers of Christianity, did yet in this side with the 
Scriptures, and attribute the original of evil not to matter, 
but to the will of man. And whoever is seriously con- 
versant viHth the writings of those philosophers, who were 
Ix r^^ Upa^ y^s^9 of the sacred succession dut of the 
sbooi of Ammonius at Alexandria, such as Plotinus, Por- 
phyrins, lamblichus, and Hierocles, will find them write 
m a higher strain concerning many weighty and inipofr 
tant truths, as of the degeneracy of men's souls from God^ 
and the way of the soul's returning to him, than the most 
sublime of the ancient philosophers had done. Which 
speculations of theirs no doubt arose not so much fronj 
the school of Plato and Pythagoras, as of that great 
restorer of philosophy, Ammonius of Alexandria, whose 
scholars Herennius, Origen, and Plotinus were; who living 
and dying a Christian, as Eusebius and Hierom assure us, Eiueb. Ec 
whatever Porphyrins suggests to the contrary, did com- «!»• Hist, 
niudioate to his scholars the sublimer inysteries of Di\ine Hi^m.'< 
i^velation, together with the spectdations of the Ancient Script.Ecc 
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BOOK philosopliers : which Holstenius conceives he did with n 
**^' adjuration of secrecy, which he tells us Porphyrius hinit 
Hoisten. de seu acknowledgeth, that those three scholars of Ammb* 
Vit. ec niuSy Herenniusy Origen, and Flotinus, were under an ob- 
Script. Por- ligation to each other not to reveal and discover; though 
p yr.c. . .^ ^^Ye after violated by them. It is an easy matter to 
conceive what an excellent improvement might be made 
of the ancient Platonic philosophy by the advantage o£ 
the Scriptures, by one who was so well versed in both of 
them as Ammonius is supposed to have been ; and bow 
agreeable and becoming would that philosophy seem 
which had only its rise from Plato> but its height and im- 
provement from those rich and truly Divine truths which 
were inlaid with them ? The want of observing this, vixr 
whence it was that those excellent discourses in the lat- 
ter Platonists had their true original, hath given occasion 
to several mistakes among learned men: as first, the 
over- valuing of the Platonic philosophy; as though in 
many of the discourses and notions of it, it seemed to 
some (who were more in love with philosophy than the 
Scriptures) to outgo what is discovered therein concern- 
ing the same things. A most groundless and unworthy 
censure! when it is more than probable (and might bio 
largely manifested, were it here a fit opportunity) that 
whatever is truly generous and noble in the suDlimest 
discourses of the Platonists, had not only its primitive 
rise, but its accession and improvement from the Scrip* 
tures, wherein it is still contamed in its native lustre and 
beauty, without those pointings and impure mixtures 
which the subliniest truths are corrupted with in the Pla* 
tonic writings. The reason of which is, though these 
philosophers grew suddenly rich through the spoils they 
had taken out of the Scriptures, yet they were loth 
to be known from whence they had them, and would 
seem to have had that out of their own gardens, which 
was only transplanted from the sacred writings. There-r 
fore we find them not mentioning the Scriptures and the 
Christian doctrine without some contempt of its meanness 
and simplicity; and whatever improvement they had 
gained by them, they would have it less taken notice of 
by professing their opposition to the Christians; as is 
notorious in those great philosophers, Porphyrius, lam- 
blichus, Hierocles, Simplicius, and others: it being 
their design to take so much and no more out of the 
Christian doctrine as they could well suit with their Pla^- 
tonic notions; by whiph means they so disguised jthe 
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bocB of the truths they stole, that it were hard for the CHAP, 
right owners of them to know them again. Which was ^^l* 
the grand artifice of their great master Plato, who doubt- ' 

less, by means of his abode and acquaintance in Effvpt, 
about the time when the Jews began to flock thither^ 
had more certain knowledge of many truths of grand im- 
portance concerning the Deity, the nature of the soul, the 
origin of the world, than many other Greek philosophers 
had; but yet therein lay his great fault, that he wrapt up 
and disguised his notions in such a fabulous and ambigu- 
ous, manner, that partly it might be less known from 
whence he had them, and that they might find better en- 
tertainment among the Greeks, than they were ever like 
to do in their plain and native dress. Which Plato him- Plato in 
self seems somewhere to intimate, when he saith, that ^P^noi"- 
what the Greeks received from the Barbarians, 3t«^^oy^|^j^j„^ 
Tfifr^ ii$ TffAof &7Fefyot^ovTa$, they put it into a better fashion, 
i. e. they disguise it, alter and change it as they please, 
and put It into a Greek habit, that it might never be sus- 
pected to have been a foreigner. Thence Tertullian 
speaks with a great deal of truth and freedom of such 
pnilosophers, who did ingenii sitim de prophetarumfonte 
irrigarey (as he expressetb it,) that quenched their thirst 
after knowledge with the waters of Jordan, (though they 
did not, like Naaman, cure the leprosy of the bead by 
washing in them;) for, as Tertullian saith, they cameTcmil. 
only ex negotio curiositatis, more to please the itch of^P®^'^**^' 
their curiosity than to cure it. 

And wherein they seemed most to agree with tlie 
Scriptures, their difference was beyond their agreement. 
Stquiderfi, vera qtuseaue et consonantta prophetis aut aliujideTettuL de 
cnnmendant aut aliorsum subomant^ cum maxima injt^ria^^^"^^*^'*' 
veritatisy quam ejffidunt out adjuvarifalsis, aut patrocmari. 
Whatever the philosophers speak agreeable to the Scriptures, 
either they do not own whence tney had it, or turn tt quite 
mother way, whereby they have done the truth a great deal 
of injury, by mixing it with their corruptions of it, and 
fnakmg that little truth a plea for the rest of their errors. 
Neither was this only among the ancient philosophers; 
bat the primitive Christians began to discern the under- 
hand workings of such, who sought to blend philosophy 
and Christianity together: for Tertullian himself takes 
great notice of such, who did Veritatis dogmata ad phUo- 
sopkicas sententias adulterare^ suborn Christianity to main- ^^^^^ ^ 
tain philosophy ; which makes him cry out, Vtderint fuiproKrip. 
S(pia<m, et Platonicum.et dialecticum Christianismum pro- advcw. Hat- 

' ret c. 7. 
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BOOK iulerunt; by which we see what tampering there was be^ 
. III. times rather to bring Christianity aown to pbiloiophyi 
than to make philosophy truckle under the truth and rim* 
plicity of the Scriptures. Whether Ammonius him8elf,aod 
some others of the school of Alexandria, might be guilty in 
this kind, is not here a place to enquire; though it be too 
evident in the writings of some, that they rather seek to ac- 
commodate the Scriptures to the sentiments of the school 
of Plato, than to reform that by the Scriptures: but I say^ 
however it were with those who were Christians^ yet 
those who were not, but only philosophers, made dveir 
great advantage by it. For when they found what was 
reconcileable with the doctrine of Plato in the Scriptureiy 
done already to their hands by the endeavours chiefly of 
Ammonius and Origen, they greedily embrace those im- 
provements of their philosophy, which would tend so 
much to the credit of it, and as contemptuously reject 
what they found irreconcileable with the cuctates'of their 
philosophy. Now what an unreasonable thing is it, 
when, whatever was noble and excellent in the Heathen 
philosophy, was derivative from the Scriptures, as the 
sacred fountain of it, that the meeting witn such things 
should in the least redound to the prejudice of the Scrip- 
tures, from whence it was originally derived ? When oo 
the other side it should be a great confirmation to our 
faith^ as to the Scriptures, that they, who were profisssed 
philosophers and admirers only of reason, did so readily 
embrace some of those grand truths which are contained 
in the word of God. 
XIV. For which we need no other instance than that before 
us concerning the origin of evil ; the making out of 
which will tend to the clearing the last thin^ mentioned 
concerning it, which was, that the most material things in 
it are attested by the Heathens themselves. And this honey 
which is gained out of the lion's mouth, must needs taste 
sweeter than any other doth. For it is a weak and ground- 
less mistake on the other side, which is the second, (which 
ariseth from meeting things consonant to the Scriptures 
in the writings of philosophers,) presently to conclude 
from such things that they were Christians, (as it is said 
some have lately done in the behalf of Hierocles.) For 
there being such clear accounts given in Scripture of the 
grand difficulties and perplexities which the mmds of men 
were troubled with, when these came to the knowledge 
pf such who were of philosophic and inquisitive bea£, 
jfre ctfnnqt but think they would meet with acceptation 
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WOBg theiDy especially if they might be made consistent CHAP, 
with tneir former speculations : thus it was in our present ^** 
esse concerning the origin of eviU We have already be- 
held the lamentable perplexities the ancient philosophers 
were in about it, what meanders they were lost in for 
want of a clue to guide them through them : now it 
pleased God, after the coming of Christ in the flesh, to 
declare to the world the only way for the recovery of 
souls and their eternal salvation ; the news of which being 
spread so far that it soon got among the philosophers, 
(HMxld not but make them more inquisitive concerning the 
state and condition of their souls ; and when they had 
learched what the philosophers had formerly discovered 
pf it, their curiosity wouldf presently prompt them to see 
what account of thmgs, concerning the souls of men, was 
delivered by the preachers of this new doctrine. By this 
they could not out presently understand that they de- 
clared all men's souls to be in a most degenerate and low 
condition, by being so continually under the power of the 
most unreasonable and unruly passions, that they were 
estranged from God, and prone to fix on things very un- 
suitable to their nature; as to all which, their own inward 
sense and experience could not but tell them, that these 
things were notoriously true ; and therefore they enquire, 
further how these things came to be so ; vvhich they re- 
ceive a full account of in Scripture : that man's soul was 
at first created pure and holy, and in perfect friendship 
with God : that God dealt bountifully and favourably 
yrith man; only expected obedience to his laws: that 
inan being a free agent, did abuse his liberty, and dis- 
obeyed bis Maker; and thence came the true irrepo^^w^igy 
%he feathers of the soul, whereby it soared up to heaven, 
moulted away, and the soul sunk below itself into a de- 
generate and apostate condition ; out of which it is impos- 
sible to be recovered without some extraordinary expres-^ 
sion of Divine favour. Now what is there in all this 
account, but what is hugely suitable to principles of 
reason, and to the general experience of the world, as to 
those things which were capable of being tried by it? 
And those philosophers who were any thing ingenuous, 
and lovers of truth, could not but confess the truth o£ 
those things, which we are now s'peaking of, viz. Thai 
men's souls are in a very degenerate condition; that the 
most rational account of it is, that man^ by the act of his 
oum will, brought himself into it^ and that, in order to the 
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Book happiness of men* s souls, there was a necessity of recUvti^ 
ni. out of this condition. 

"xv -^^ '^ '^^ degeneracy of the souls of men ; this was the *1 

1.' common complaint or those philosophers who minded the 
government of themselves, and the practice of ^rtnej 
especially of the Platonists and Stoics. Seneca, in all his 
moral discourses, especially in his Epistles^ may speak 
sufficiently in behalf of the Stoics, how much they la- 
mented the demneracy of the world. And the PlAtonists 
all complain of the slavery of the soul in the body, and 
that it is here by way of punishment for something whtdi 
was done before ; which makes me somewhat inclinalile 
to think that Plato knew more of the lapse of mankind 
than he would openly discover, and for that end disgiibed 
it, after his usual manner, in that hypothesis of preejost-' 
ence, which, taking it cabalistically, (for I rather think 
the opinion of preexistence is so to be taken than the 
history of the fall of man,) may import only this^ That 
men* s souls might be justly supposed to be created happji ; 
but by reason of the apostasy of man's soul from Gody all 
souls came now into their bodies as into a kind of prisanf 
they being enslaved to the brutish part within them ; there 
having been such a true wTggo^^iJi|o-i^, the soul being now A- 
privea of her chief est perfections in this her low and degene* 
rate condition. And it seems far more rational to me to 
interpret those persons' opinions to a cabalistical or an 
allegorical sense, who are known to have written design* 
edly in a way obscure and ambiguous, than to force tho«e 
men's expressions to cabalas^ who profess to write a plain 
history, and that with the greatest simplicity and perspi- 
cuity. But it cannot but seem very strange, that an hy- 
pothesis capable of being reconciled to the plain literal 
sense of the Scriptures (delivered by a person who useth 
great artifice and cunning to disguise nis opinions, and 
such a person withal, who (by such persons themselves 
who make use of this opinion to that end) is supposed to 
have been very conversant with the writings of Moses) 
should be taken in its literal sense, as it really imports 
preexistence of each particular soul in the grossest manner; 
and this should be made to be a part of the philosophic 
cabala of the writings of such a person, who useth not the 
least artifice to disguise his sense, nor gives us any where 
the least intimation that he left behind him such plaited 
pictures in his history of the beginning of the world, that 
if you look straight forward, you may see a literal cabala ; 
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0D the one aide a philosophical, and on the other a moral. crfAP.^ 
But now If we remove toe cabala from Moses to Plata, ^ 
we may find no incongruity or repugnancy at all, cithet 
as to Plato's way of writing, or the consonancy of the 
opinion so interpreted to the plain genuine sense ot Moses ; 
if by Plato*s opinion of the preexistence and descent of 
souls be understood, by the former, the happy state of 
the soul of man in conjunction with God, and by the 
latter, the low and degenerate condition which the soul is 
in after apostasy from him ; which the latter Platonists 
are so large and eloquent in expressing. Porphyry, where Porphyr. d 
he speaks of some things he counsels men to do, hath ^!?^""'^; 
these words:. But if we cannot do them, let us at least do '"'* 
thai which was so much lamented of old. To d^voufttyoy irpis 
ropy vaKoumVy which is, cof ro/cov ?xr ffp/Swv, exri veixeeov yivo- 
fM^, in TO •^f lov rt^ axfjfaTOV, i^ hv vacw aShaSig tri^nv ou Suf«- 
(uda^ Let us at the least join with our forefathers in la^^ 
menting this^ that we are compounded of such disagreeing 
and contrary principles, that we are not able to preserve 
divine, pure, and unspotted innocency. And Hierocles fully Hieroc. in 
eaqiresseth his sense of the degeneracy of mankind injV'^^s- 
these words ; Ol yatp vXal^ot xaxoi x^ rrig crpoo'ira^e/a^ vjrroug 7^ 261. 
Pgi¥oSko£tH§ MTo rij; $1$ T^y vevcecos ysvojxffvor mg 3^ touto isrop' Ed. Lond. 
hsuT»P TO xax0y ^«iy, S<^ to /SouXij^^yai ^yeiv u%o ©eou, xa} 
flbrofupiVdU atuovg t^$ tovtou o/jiiXia^, tjs nMyovv h otxry^ xo^dcp^ 
ti^oyrs^* Toy yoLq oltfo 08Ot; ^togiCfMv /SAanroyra rag fpiva$ ^ 
vp^ y^v vBtjcis irjXal, The most of men in the world are 
bad, and under the command of their passions, and grown 
impotent through their propensity to earth; which great 
evil, they have brought upon themselves by their wilful 
apostasy from God, and withdrawing themselves from tliat 
society with him which they once enjoyed in pure light; 
whicn departure of men's souls from God^ which is so Kurt^ 
fui to the minds of men, is evident by their strong inclinU'- 
tion to the things of this world. The same author mentions, 
with much approbation, that speech of Heraclitus, speak- 
ing, of those souls which are atrrooroi sis xolkIohv, which I 
cannot better render than undeclinably good; he saith, 2ri 
SnjMV roy ixilvcw ^eufctrov, rsdy^xo/xsy li roy Ixs/ycoy /3/oy* j^ Ibid. p. 25 
live their death, and die their life : xdrrsio-i y^p 3^ ovovrrrci 
tI^ whaifi^vos x^F^f ^ AvdfWKo$. For man is now fallen down 
from that blessed region, and as £i!npedocles the Pytha- 
gorean speaks, 

^uya$ ^eo^tv xol uhifnfi Ibid. p. 25 
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BOOK Which words cannot be better rendered than in the wordi 
lU. the Scripture useth concerning Cain ; and he wmU fnm 

■"■""■""^ the presence of the Lord, and was a fugitive im the eorti, 
and under continual perplexities. For the sool of mn 
having left rov XMiftawa r^; aXtfi^la^^ (it is Hierocles's own 

bid. expression,) the pleasant meadow of truths (a fit descripticA 
of Paradise,) rff 6p/tj| rij; mrtp^M^^ *U yifn^w tfxerm nipa 
b£le alSmq afu\&f)^, through the violence of her memltiigf 
or deplumation, she comes into this earthly ^odu deprived rf 
that blessed life which she before enjoyed. Wnich he tew 
us is very consonant to Plato's sense of the xAdofaf, or 
descent of souls ; that when, by reason of their impoteney 
of fixing wholly on God, they suflfer trwrvx!^ ^ «rript ^^ A|" 
riy, some great losSy and a deprivation of former perfectwnSf 
(which I suppose is meant by the wrepoMffv^Sy the 80ul*s 
impotency of flying up above this eartnly world,) tbea 
they lapse into these terrestrial and mortal bodies. So 
Hierocles concludes with this excellent and divine speechi 
iemf Sv 4 dfo^ f^^t ^ 4 ^rnpop^wtrts rm xov^i^eirrcvv ^jfAi 
mpif rei Sofm fif rlv rwv ^r^tw¥ i(ycyxf r^rov, •T^ ra nwik mnweip* 
ycToi' Sreog 5v ij rrif ^^vi^t^^ fSFpocTra^eleif amSoXxj, i^ ^ rcov itpervh^ 
MOV mrtpSujf riwov, ixftMn^ ^^S ^oy revv xoXeoy xa^eifw riwWy ^ 
Ti^ ^f/oy tu^wteiv i^fuig kfii^i. As thereforCy by apostasy from 
God, and the moulting of those feathers of our souls, whereby 
we may be raised up above this world, we have fallen into 
this place of mortals which is compassed about with evils; 
$0 by the casting off carnal affections, and by the growth of 
virtues like new feathers to the soul, we shall ascend to the 
place of pure and perfect good, and to the enjoyment of a 
Divine life. So much more becoming Christians do these 
excellent philosophers speak of the degeneracy of men's 
souls, and the consequents of it, than some who would 
be accounted the followers of reason, as well as of Christ, 
who make it so much of their business to extenuate the 
fall of man : which we find those who were mere philo- 
sophers far more rational and ingenuous in, than those 
who pretend so highly to reason ; but t think with as 
little of it as any, supposing the Scriptures to be of Divine 
authority. But it is not here our business to consider the 
opinions of those who pretend to Christianity, but only 
of such who, pretending only to reason, have yet con- 
sented with the doctrine of the Scriptures as to the dege- 
neracy of the souls of men, that it lies in an apostasy 
from God, and having lost those perfections which they 
had before. 
XVI. That mans will is the cause of his apostasy ; this we 
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him already manifested at large firom the testimony and CHAP, 
itison of Simplicius ; and Hierocles is as large and clear ^"' 
is it as the other, with expressions much of the same na- ""^^^^^ 
ttte. Mioi) yAp Strei if rS aif^gAirw Ma rm rr aei vooivrotv Hieroc. in 
r)r Ativy iMii rmv jxi^ttirorf vosTv i^fwcvrav, ivaa-i farpo^ ixelycif ^u^- ^^f^"* 

kpuUmvw jui) r^ difpciov, ^tA ri t^; futnoog afjLpiwf avafii^os o)x0- 
0Byi^. Man's nature lying between those beings which 
perpetually coniemplate Goo, and those which areuncapable 
ff tif f^ sometimes ascends to those, and sometimes descends 
ie^ ikeee, according as it observes or rejects the dictates of 
fmuonj amt so, by reason of the indiff-erency of the will^ %s 
Haile to take upon it the similitiuh of Uod or a beast. 
TfltSf^ iif k «m) 1% aydjpflMr/yi}; hyimtu^ oMn^^ oUi frwg od^o/- Ibid. 
gttm srijjBMei^ f^aswrn ol dv^poofirotj net) w&i rX^/tove; xa) r^Xflt- 
My nlf kanm atpietvi ylworraif. And whoever thoroughly 
eomiders thisy will easily understand how men are the 
causes of their own evilSj and become unhappy and miserable 
ihnmgmthm own choice and self-wills. Which he brings 
in by way of explication of tnat truly golden Pythago- 
rean Verse, 

Men are grown miserable through their own fault. And 
affanrwank Hierocles exoellently describes the nature of 
evil in these words, jfv ii ovfAfuig ifut xa) rir/xniroy iipt,h xaxif, 
i^TsD aArt^ooeho mapA p6o't¥ x/viyri;. Both our natural and^' 2^3* 
contracted praeity is nothing else but the unnatural motion 
ofeurfireeteills: according to which, saith he, IvavriSo-^ai 
rolf ^Moif vipiAtf mipifu^j s^h iweuedavifAevo* Srov iaur^s j3X&r- 
VfuVf hi ro5 8«xffiv Arrmlvrnv 0ew* &XXA p^ivoy rouro tv^Am; 
IpSeng, Sn I^M^^/xffv A^viAraf tow hiehs ^WjMooy. ff^ dare to P. 264. 
contradiot the laws of God, not being sensible how much we 
infure ourselves when we do it i ofnd ordy look at this, that 
we are able to cast off the reins of Oad's laws from our 
neoko. And he truly saith. That it is the greatest abuse of 
liberty to offend Goo, when we either do what he forbids, or 
neglect what he requires. "Im hutriewdwv rra adXi^njro; fotv- Ibid. 
Tf^ wXsipAa'eQtrw ol i4v 5f iby i^/xoy kxSamrrt^y t& re /t^ firoieiv rA, 
wpoenrmypkha xiA rtp m^iBtf rd eaniYOptoiiiva. So that on 
boik sides men bring misery upon themselves y by transgress^ 
ing^ the Divine law, both by not doing what they are com^ 
memded, and by doing what they are forbidden. So that 
he fiiliy ascribes the origin of evil to the to ourre^iirm 
xlv^pM mapk f6etf iiomdh, as he calls it, the irregular motion 

VOL, II. G 
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BOOK of the will of man ; which we have already showed to be 
^^^- the doctrine of the Scriptures. 

,, As to the necessity ot the soul's recovery from tbiscoft- 

dition, in order to her felicity^ we have these pbilosopben 
expressing their consent with the Scriptures. Porphy- 
August. de rius, as St. Augustine tells us, in the end of his first book; 
Civic. Dei, ^ Regressu AninuB, doth acknowledge the necessity^ o{ 4 
Ed! ft[r?* ^*y ®f recovering souls, which should be universal. Okhi 
1613. autem dicit Porphyriusj nondum receptam tmam quo n dam 
sectam, qiuB universalem viam animce contineat lihercmda^^ 
"—-noTuiumque in suam notitiam eandem viam historiali 
cognitione perlatanij proculdubio corifitetur esse aliquamf sei 
nondum in suam venisse notitiam. But the necessity o{ { 
the purgation of the soul in order to its felicity, b 1^ ! 
largely and fully discoursed of by all the Platonists god ; 
Pythagoreans, that it will be needless to insist upon it 
Thus far then we find the account given of the origin of 
evil in' Scripture to be embraced by the sublimest of the 
Heathen philosophers, as most rational and satisfactory; 
which was the thing to be proved. 
XVII. Neither do we find only the main of this account ao» 
knowledged as rational ; but we may trace some not ob- 
scure footsteps of the truth of particular circumstances* 
which concern the fall of man, among the Heathens; 
such as the DeviVs envying of m>aris hxippinessy his dis" 
guising himself under the form of a serpent, and mail's, 
being thrown out of Paradise upon TiisfalL 
D. Casaub. I . The Devil' s envying the happiness of man. It hath 
Original of been truly observed by a learned man, that the original 
Evils'* of that very ancient opinion among the Heathen, de t«- 
vidia DcemoniSi had its rise from the history of the fall of 
man; which he hath made out so fully, that I shall the 
le$s need to prove it. And that there was an undoubted 
tradition of some malignant spirits which envied the wel- 
fare of mankind, appears by that ample testimony of 
Plutarch, in his Dio, mentioned by the same author; 
Vit. Paral. Oux o7$a, jui^ rSiV vriw tJuXaioov rov otTOTFotiTotrov oivuyxeur^w(Mii 
P* 958* mpo(TUx£(y^otf \6yoVf cog rot ^avXa, ^tfMVia xot) fiaa-xuva, vpfHT* 
^ovouvTu Tol$ ayoL^oi^ otvdpi(riv xa) rals tffpa^itrw hfisrifuiWy 
rapot^ois xoti ^Sov$ hiciy&j (relovru xoA ccpihKovTOL t^v oLptrrjV* »$ 
(jLt) dioi[ji^ivoLVT6$ otfXTcoTeg h rep xaXtp xai ctxigonoi, ^ekrlovog Ixf /kok 
fi,olpug jM,6Ta -njv reXstirrjv Twp^axriv. Plutarch was much 
troubled to give an account of the apparitions which Bru- . 
tus and Dio, who were learned and philosophical men> 
were haunted withal; and doubts he can give no just fu:- 
count of it^ unless he embraced that very ancient tradition 
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(which yet seemed absurd and incredible,) viz. That there CHAP. 
are certain tuicked and malignant dcemons, which envy ^^^' 
good men, and withstand their enterpi-izesy by raising fears 
and troubles to them^ that so they might hinder them in 
their pursuit of virtue ; lest, if they continue stedfast and 
mnoveable in goody they should be at last partakers of 
greater felicity than they enjoy. There being so ancient 
a tradition of such vSptoTot) dotif^ovsg, (as the learned man 
mentioned hath more fully shewed in his notes on this 
place of Plutarch,) gives a great confirmation to the truth 
of what the Scripture reports concerning the Devil's being 
so great an instrument in procuring the fall of man. To 
him therefore I refer the inquisitive reader, and shall only 
add to the testimonies of him cited, that of Xenocrates in 
Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride, where he saith, that the ca- Plutarch.dc 
lanities of life, and misfortunes men meet with, do not'^'^-^^^s**"' 
agree with that veneration wl)ich we have for the Deity ^^^^^6 
and good spirits, 'A>X elvoLf ^csts Iv tco 'crspU^ovTi fji^eyocXag Ed. Oxon. 
fiiv xa) ic^vpois, ^vfpoirovg Se xoi) a-Ki/^pcoTroigy oti yixlpo\j(Ti rolg 
Toiifroi^. But that there are in tfie air some great and po- 
tent beingSy which are of a surly and maligrmnt nature^ and 
rejoice to do men all the mischief they can. lamblichus, in lamblich. 
his answer to Porphyrius concerning the Egyptian myste-^^ Mystcr. 
ries, undertakes to give ah account of these evil spirits orEd!ifugd, 
daemons, and that from them the origin of evil in the 
^vorld is ; for thus he speaks, (as he is translated by Fici* 
nus:) Si verum est quod de idolis dicebamus^ improlisque 
Dcemonihus, hinc sane exoritur multiplex origo malorum. 
Simulant enim Deorum prcesentiam, Dcemonumque bono- 
rum, ideoque cultorem suum jubent esse justum, ut ipsi vi- 
deantur boni, sicut et Dii ; quoniam vero natura sunt mali^ 
rogati mala inferre, libenter inferunt, qtqtie nobis ad injusta 
amducunt* Hi sunt omnino qui et in oraculis mentiuntur 
et fallunty et turpia consulunt atque pei'agunt. By which 
we see he acknowledgeth some spirits whose natures are 
wicked, and help men to do evil ; and that these very 
spirits may sometimes command that which is good, lest 
they should be suspected to be what they are, of a wick- 
ed and malignant nature, which only design the ruin of 
men. By which we have a good account of whatever was 
commendable delivered by the Heathen oracles; which 
yet might come firom the Devil still, by this confession of 
lamblichus himself. 

For the Devil's appearing under the form of a seipent. XVIIL 
It is very probably conjectured, that from hence it was . ^• 
that the prince of those who contended with Saturn, was 
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BOOK by that enigmatical writer, Pberocydes Syrinay ealiad 
"^ 'OptMsif. Cebua, who had so little skill in awtiqmtyas 
to think that the history of Moaes waa, aa to nuuij paa» 
sages of it, taken out of Heathen fables, insiata on tUs 
very story of Ophioneus as the groundwork of that rda- 
tion ID Cjenesis concerning the fall. But Origen w«U aft- 
Orig. cont. swers him, Sfa Ji», m ^ • ey^cmXav iifA^ if ^faXAf^tlpo^ 



CeUum,l. gfrr^tra, x«i eanmewXtmifuimg ^smmt mkuyfLirmr, oMf W&ffS$ 
EdL's^c. ^fa^^^^0/ ; M xaramaircis in rA woAA» ii fUvof 'HfowAKVia nd 
4^tfn£^ of/mtr^pOf mXXik xa) 'Qpu^Mv, MopciridDff ypiyfgw 

See therefore if this rare antiquary, whe ehargeih mmM 

impiety m corrupting; and aUerimg the Heat htm failm, h 

net himself more justly ehargeaHe with tie easmefiaUi^ wet 

understanding t&far greater OMtiqmtn of ike wriihmi ^ 

Moses, than either of tieraelitus, or Pierecudee, or I&mtf 

himself which reports the story of thai eeiiams wUekJIM 

from heaven, i ymf ifif (ofnf' ov wofd r^ ^MKutji i ^ jf em 

*Ofwmtf) mrnog y§vofui»^ 79u ixSki^^bijintf rov 3sM» mmfaJkhm 

rev Sf^ptowof, r^tmrra rna ohloTtTotf, kwayytKla ^hirifrog nti 

lAM^ivonf amcen^of ro .^kuTtqsv yivoi* ii <r(iirfx«A0o9fXfMay Aiymei 

sm b Mif* For the serpent, (from which Ophimem m Pke* 

recydes derived his name,) which was the cause why man 

was cast forth of Paradise, doth intimate some suA ^hisj^i 

while nnaer a pretence ofdivmity, and of a better c om dit ie m, 

(^ Rho- hejirst deceived the woman, and by her means the man. Cm^ 

Ucux^'u! '^^ Rodiginus calls this Ophioneus Dcemomcmm s er pe n * 

c. 7/ * ' tern, qui antesignanus fuerit affminis a Ditnmee mentis fikh 

Euseb. de cito dcficientis. This Pherecydss, as appears by Eliadbsas, 

lTc ^o. ^^ much converse with the Phcenicians; where he por-p 

posely speaks concerning this Ophioneus. Now. the 

Phoenicians, aa Eusebius likewise tells us, wonbipped 

their God under the form of a serpent ; which profanly 

nught be occasioned by the Devil's ambition and t3fraany 

over men, that would be worshipped among them in that 

very form wherein he had done so much mischief to the 

wmd. It was very early in tlie world when the PhosM- 

cians and Egyptians did begin to adore their gods, lander 

the form of serpents ; for the beginning of it is ailtriihiitedL 

to Taautus by Eusebius, r^v fuv av t5 Apaxovrof fuorn itm 

Sp^am myrog e^§^cw9v 6 Tiotvrog, xa) fier^ ourov au^i^ ^Mtmis 

rt xoi Ajyvrriof. Neither was this only among the Phce^ 

nicians and Egyptians ; but wherever the Devil remmd, 

the serpent was had in some peculiar veneration :> tmnce 

Apolog. i. ' J^^tin Martyr saith, vroLgoi vramrl vofut^ofiinaw vap upA ^Mvy, 

c. z7' 0(81; cuitSoK^v [Mya xoti [i^uriip^oy ifayfafeta^. The serpent was 

Ed. Par. 
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^smmioi of edcratkn among them; and wag thepfoper CHAP. 
mttmimf or note of a consecrated place^ as is evident by "^' 
thttk of Pdrsius. 

Pinge duos angues : pueriy sacer est locus. Pew. Satyr. 

Thence tbe scholiast on Aristophanes, on that place in '^* "^' 
PlotUfy i^^ftnpr Jy ^0 ^poMvi^ l« r«5 vtco, observes^ xojyw; 
•irt Td% ^pflDo-i Spaxovrff wopirtefrro, so that wherever any 
God or hero was to be worshipped, there were serpents 
painted to denote so much. So Oras Apollo saith of the 
IJl^ptians, iSiuov 6 hflv lAXijwp fiao'lKurxov ypvcQvv vepntbi" 
^dof TMf ^l^j they were wont to put thejorm of a golden 
tusilisk to their gods. Heinsius conceives that the first Heint. Ari- 
worahtp of Apollo at Delphi was under the form of a scr-*'"^^' 
pent; whither Nonnus tells us that Cadmus the Fhos-^^zr! 
nidian went upon his first coming into Besotia ; and from 
beace be derives the name Pytho, from the Hebrew ]r\ts» 
whioh signifies a serpent. tJt non dubitandum sit, saith 
bey qum Fythitts jipollo, hoc esty spurcus Ule spiritus, quern 
ihmti Ofet Abaddon j Hellenists ad verbum 'Aicok}Jioo¥ay 
te^teri 'AirixXmvu diaeruntj sub hac forma qua miseriam hu^ 
mana oUm^ generi invexit, ptimo cultus sit in GrtBcia* And 
winch is fnrther observable, the Devil was always ambitious 
to have the world think that the knowledge of good and 
eial was to come by the serpent stilL Thence the famous 
oracde of ApoUd here at Delphi ; thence came the use of 
serpents so much in divination ; thence WT\i signifies to 
diving from xon^j a serpent; and so among the Greeks 
Qlmt^to'daf is taken in tne same sense^ from ol«ovis, a S6r« 
pent. So that excellent glossographer, Hesychius ; ok»yo^, 
iftf* irmums ydp ktyrrof tig rtis futmleig rovf Sfag ^oy, Sg xoA 
^lemug bityw. The serpent was reckoned among tbe jDe^- 
dMria mupida by tbe komans| and Homer tells^ in tnat 
sriemn dlviimtion concerning the Greeks' success at Troy^ 
these appears, 

Apaxoov hri vara iotfomg. Iliad. /3'. 

Wfaiefa^ saith Heinsius, is an exact description of the Na- 



chai I whom they would have so called from tbe marks 
on- Ub back, which they accurately observed in divination. 
Thna we see how careful the Devil was to advance his 
hoMmr in the world undar that form, wherein he had de-* 
cemd mankind into so much folly and misery. 

We meet with soooie remainders of man's being cast out a- 
of Paradise, upon his iall, among the Heathens. OrigertOrig. cont. 
thinkf that Plato^ by his converse with tbe Jews in Egypt, ^8^; '''• 

03 Ed. Spenc. 
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JJ OO K did understand the history of the fall of man ; which he, 
after his way, enigmatically describes in his Sym^siacs. 
Where he brings in Porus, the God of Plenty j feasting 
with the rest of the gods ; after supper Penia comes a beg-^ 
ging to the door ; Porus being drunk with nectar, goes into 
Jupiter's garden^ and there falls asleep; Penia observing 
it 9 steals to him, and by this deceit conceived by him. In 
this fable of Plato, Origen takes notice wliat a near re- 
semblance the garden of Jupiter hath to Paradise, Penia 
to the serpent which circumvented Adam, and Porus to ' 
man, who was deceived by the serpent. Which he con- 
ceives more probable, because of Plato's custom, ra luyi* 
Xoc kcwToo (potm[ji.6vu ^iyif^ara xpv^ai [jL,h ha rovg croXAou^ ev rm 
Tou /xu^ou cr;^V^'''* ^° wrap up those excellent things he 
knew under some fables, because of the vulgar ; for which 
he after speaks of his custom in altering and disguising 
what he had from the Jews, lest he should too much dis- 
please the fabulous Greeks, if he should adhere toa close 
to the Jews, who were so infamous among them. Some 
have thought the story of Paradise was preserved among 
the Heathens in the fable of the gardens of Adonis, which 
comes near that of Eden ; but what footsteps may be 
gathered of the truth of Scripture- history in the Heathen 
mythology, will appear afterwards. Thus much here 
then may serve to have manifested the account which 
the Scripture gives of the origin of evil by the fkll of 
man, to be in itself rational, and attested by the con- * 
sent of such persons, who cannot be suspected of any 
partiality to the Scriptures. 

We come now to consider the other grand difficulty 
which concerns the origin of evil, and the truth of Divine 
Providence together : which is, that if sin be the cause of 
misery, and there be a God which governs the world, 
whence comes it to pass that the worst of men do so fre^* 
quenily escape sufferings, and the best do commonly undergo 
them? This hath been in all ages of the world, where 
men have been philosophical and inquisitive, one of the 
great enquiries which the minds of men have been per- 
plexed about. The true and full resolution of which 
question depends much upon those grounds and princi- 
ples which are discovered to us by Divine revelation. in 
the Scriptures, concerning the grounds of God's patience 
towards wicked men ; the nature and end of sufferiras 
which good men are exercised with. And certainly this 
should very much commend the Scriptures to all sober 
^nd inquisitive persons, that they contain in them tha 
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most clear and certain grounds of satisfaction to the CHAP, 
minds of men, in such things wherein they are otherwise ^^^' 
BO irresolved. But of that afterwards. Our present bu- 
wness 18 to give an account of this difficulty from natural 
roason ; which will be most satisfactorily done by the 
producing those grounds from which they have resolved 
this question, Cuj- malis bene^ et bonis male, who either 
have not had, or at least owned any thing of Divine reve- 
lation* I begin with that which doth concern the pros- 
perity and impunity of wicked men, which men have 
with more confidence insisted on, on this account, be- 
cause all men could not but understand a general reason 
of sufferings, by reason there were none whose con- 
sciences could wholly acquit them of evil actions; but 
why persons notoriously wicked should live in impunity, 
when others suffer, that they were unable to give an ac- 
count of. And this was the common pretence of atheism; 
as Simplicius tells us, avixSalvu li riva; xm hoi to avceiroSe/x- Simplic. 
r»c vi^fvffiv, xa) hoi to boSa isrOTe /xJv ayadouc IttfUYQurrau -btotJ Coromcn** 
I neaiAt^ fv kauroig lupoot/yra^, oXtyoopeiv <o¥ i^wxr^ fir^Xip|fifl0V, ^^ ,g^ p^ 
iuA yifOLV SiSovdd rjj Tgayoo^la Xsyeiv, 223. 

ToXfico xarufrelv iat/xot ovk eltriv 06Oi, 
Kficxoi yoiq surv^otivTes m^X^rrouo-/ /tc. 

. It comes to pass, that such who have no grounded belief 
^ a Deity, when they observe the miseries of good men, and 
the tranquillity and felicity of bad men, they regard not the 
common notions they have oj a Deity, and are ready to cry 
out with the tragedian. 

Shall I not dare to say there are no Gods, 
When those do prosper who have injured me ? 

And it is observable, that the most of those who have 
taken occasion amongst the Heathens to question Provi- 
dence, have done it upon some remarkable injury which 
they have conceived to be done to themselves ; and so we 
have ground to think that it was more passion and in- 
terest, than any clear reason, which was tne inducement 
to it. So Diagoras resolves to set up for an Atheist, be-, 
cause the perjured person was not struck dead in the 
place. 

And Jason in Seneca, when he sees Medea fly away 
a^r killing his children, cries out, 

Testare nulhs esse qua velieris Deos. .Med. v. ult. 

04 
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BOOK Tkou iell'si the world there are no Gods thai Way 

"^ ffhere thou dost fly. 

And so Claudian, who largely reasons the case on bodi 
sides, for Providence and against it, at last tdls us what 
it was which was the main cause of his doubts^ vis. tbs 
long impunity of Rufinus. 

In Rufin. Abstulit hufic tandem Rufird poena tumultum 

Absolvitque Deos. 

Rufinus* death doth clear the Gods, Ofnd set 
Ji^ mind at ease. 

Cicero de But because some carry it higher, as Cotta in TttUy, 
Nat. Dcor. who reasons the most (as became a statesman) in reler- 
' "'' ence to such persons who had been useful or hurtful to 
the commonwealths, we may suppose there m^glit be 
somewhat more of reason than interest in such argumen- 
tations; and yet even in those discourses we may stfll 
find, that the main original of this quarrel against Provir 
dence was an over-high esteem of themselves ; that tbef 
thought they deserved better from the Gods than to re- 
ceive such injuries, or undergo such calamities. There- 
fore Cotta cries out on Providence, because such persons 
who were useful to the Roman commonwealth were de- 
stroyed, when the enemies to it escaped ; as though Pro- 
vidence had been only a tutelar Deity of Rome, and had 
nothing to do elsewhere. Thence he cries out. If there 
be Providence, why were the two Scipio*s destroyed in 
Spain by the Carthaginians ? Why was Maximus killed 
by Hannibal ? Why were the Romans, with Paulus, 
ruined at Cannae ? Why did Regulus undergo so much 
cruelty by the Carthaginians ? Why did not Africanus 
die in his own bed ? Nay, saitb he, to come nearer homei^ 
why is my uncle Rutilius in banishment ? Why was my 
friend Drusus killed in his own house? On the other aide^ 
why did Marius die in peace, and the most cruel Cinna 
enjoy so long tranauillity ? With many other instances of 
both sorts. But tnis is it which I take notice of these 
for, because we hereby see how common it is for men to 
question Providence, more out of passion and interest^ 
than out of any solid grounds of reason. 
XXI. Let us therefore appeal from persons who were parti- 
cularly engaged by some private interest in those pat- 
sages, from whence they would infer that there was no 
Providence, to such who stood by unconcerned^ and made 
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use of the free dictates of their reason in these cases. CHAP. 
And such persons, when they come to reason the case ^^^* 
like philosophers, and men out of passion, have given 
sadsractory and rational accounts why God in his wise 
providenoe may sometimes sufier^he worst of men to ao 
on in impunity, when good men may go through the 
troubles of this world. As, 

I. God forbears wicked men, to propound the example of 

his goodness to their imitation^ to teach them not to revenge 

their injuries too greedily on each other. This Plutarch, in Plutarch. 

that admirable discourse of his on this subject, insists on, ^^ ***• ^'?' 

as his first reason, why God doth not presently punish umur a'nu- 

wicked men. For, saith he out of Plato, God hath set mine, tom. 

forth himself in the midst of the world for our imitation ; ^'^^^' 

and true virtue is nothing else but an imitation of the Divine 

nature. And therefore God, saith Plato, gave man the use 

of sight, that by the sight of the heavenly bodies, and the 

exact motions which are in them, men shoiild leam to stMr;^ 

fAiM xeA rvrayfiivw, that which was comely and orderly, and 

hmtc all disorderly and irremlar motiojis ; for, as he excel- 

Jently speaks, Ou yiql^h^ 6, n fAti^ov av^fayKog airoKctveiv 0so» 

lar^wuv, i| TO (jLifM^a-u^ ;ca\ hi^ei twv tv Ixeivcp xaAo^v xotk aya^av 

el^ atftriiv xct^i^dur^eu, There is no greater benefit man can 

rgcmve from God, than to^ attain true virtue by the imita-^ 

ticm am pursuit of those perfections which are in him. 

And thence^ saith Plutarch, God forbears to punish 

Tvioked men presently, not lest^ if he should punish them, 

he migbt do that he would repent of afterwards ^ ii^k' 

iipmv rh «t^ Tcig rifMOfla$ ^giuHi^ xai kotSpov afawoaVf but that 

he wight take away the fury and violence of men in re* 

vensing their kfjwies on each other, that they should not 

doit in wrath and anger, with as much eagerness as they 

satisfy their hunger and thirst, whereby thej do, hriirfift 

TMf At^umpcM-iv, leap upon them who have injured ihemy 

vgkb as much fury as a wild beast upon his prey ; but 

losn should leam to imitate ri^v fxe/vov vpaoTifra jtoi /uiAAi|<- 

ew, GocTs. gentleness and patience, whereby he gives the 

ofesder time to consider with himself what he hath done 

before he doth severely punish him. As Plato, when bis 

boy had angered him, stood still awhile without striking 

lum, riff dt^tdy mXm^ow, as he said, punishing himself first. 

for his anger, before he would chastise the boy fot his 

fauk; and Archytas^ when he saw how negligent his 

workaieQ had been, and began to be very angry wkh 

them, tdd them, d^v/xfirt in ifyt^of/M vpSt, It is well for . 

you that J am angry with you. Now, saith Plutarchi i£ 
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BOOK the consideration of this forbearance in men should tend 
^"' to moderate men's heat and violence, how much more 
should the consideration of the lenity and patience of . 
Grod do it ! kol) ^bIov rjyela^M jx^ioy eip^i r^v irpaoTiffni tJi 
rijy fMyoLkvKo^aav ; and to account gentleness and farheof' 
ance to be an imitation of Divine perfections. Now whit 
can be more rational and agreeable to our apprehension 
of a Divine nature than this is, that he should shew his 
goodness to all, and, by his forbearance of so manji 
teach the world more meekness and gentleness towaros 
each other ? For if offences rise by the quality of the pet 
son against whom they are committed, no injuries can bt 
so great in one man to another, as those affronts ut 
which men put upon Grod by their continual provocation! 
of him : and if God then be of so infinite patience to for- 
bear such who have offended him, what justice and rea- 
son is there, but that men should express more lenity and 
patience towards each other? So Hierocles excellendf 
speaks, jxi/xe7rai xa) Iv ro7^ fiXlag fAirpotg rhv Geov, 8; fura ftfV 
ovBiva av^pdo^oiiVf rh rij^ fiXotv^pa/Ktoig ayadhv xotvcp tw ylm 
tjgore/ycoy, A good man imitates God in the measures of 
friendships who hates no man, and extends his loving-kind- 
ness to all mankind. Of which Seneca likewise some- 
Sen, de Be- where speaks : Ne Deos quidem immortales ab hoc tam 
neficiis, effusa benignitate sacrilegi negligentesque eorum deterrent^ 
1. i.e. I. utuntur natura sua^ et cuncta^ inter que ilia ipsos munerum 
suorum malos intei'petesy juvant. The Divine benignity 
extends itself to all ; even to snch as affront and dishonour 
themj and abuse the gifts they bestow upon them. And 
since there is so much truth and reason in that of Plato, 
rikog rcov ayceddov to Ojxofcod^vai 060), it is the height of good' 
ness to be like to God; we see what excellent reason there is 
Lukcvi.35,for that command of our Saviour, Love your enemies^ and 
36. do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again; and your re- 

ward shall be greats and ye shall he the children of the 
Highest : for he is kind unto the unthankful and to the eviL 
Be ye therefore merciful^ as your Father is merciful. 

2. God forbears presently to punish wicked men, to give 
Plutarch, them time to become better. This the same excellent mo- 
P-55I- ralist gives as another account of God's patience; that 
thereby he gives them ^pwov fsrphg eTravog^ooa-tVy a space to 
Rev. ii. ar. repent hi, as the Scripture calls it. For men, saith Plu- 
tarch, in their punishments look at nothing further than 
mere satisfying their revenge and malice, cmd that makes 
them pursue those that have offended them with so much 
rage and eagerness ; but God, saith he^ aims at the cure of 
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those who are not utterly incurable; to such he gives fUTa- CHAP. 
A^Ivdeu x^'vov, a time to reform in. Here he brings in ^^• 
the examples of such who were bad at firsts and came 
afterwards to be changed from what they were ; for 
which he instances in Cecrops^ who was thence called Ai- 
fuijf, because^ from a cruel severe prince, he became 
gentle and mild ; and so Gelon and Hieron of Sicily, and 
risistratus the son of Hippocrates, who, from being 
usurpers, became excellent princes. If Miltiades, saith 
hcj had been cut off while be acted the part of a tyrant, 
and Cimon in his incest, or Themistocles in his de- 
.baucheries, what had become of Marathon, Eurymedon, 
Dianium, by which the Athenians got so great glory and 
fiberty ? And, as he well observes^ Oudfv yap at fLr/aXat p6^ id. p. 552. 
irms fjuxpov ixfifowriv^ great spirits do nothing mean; OdSi 
A|y»i 81' d^vnjTa TO (r^Spov kv aurotlg xoi) ^pa^giovj oAA' ev aaXep 
9iaifipoin'Mf mpiv el; to /xov/jxoy xai xo^epjxoV )}^o; fX^eTv, That 
.sharp and active spint that is in them can never lie at rest 
by reason of its vigour ^ but they are tossed up and down^ as it 
were in a tempest, till they come to a settled composed life. 
But as the multitude of weeds argues the richness and 
softness of the ground, though for the sake of those 
weeds one not skilled in husbandry would not account 
such ground worth looking after, so, saith he, iraica ico>^ 
luA ^omKol vpot^av^owriv at y^tyaXAi fvcreig, great Spirits usually 
bring forth no commendable fruits at first ; which we can^ 
sidering the danger and hurtfulness of are presently for 
cutting t/iem down : but one that more wisely considers the 
generous nature which may lie under this ill fruity waits 
time and leisure, till reason and age begin to master these 
headstrong passions. And therefore, according to the 
prudent law of the Egyptians, the woman with child must 
be reprieved till the time of her delivery. 

3* God spares some wicked men from punishment, tp 
make them instruments of his justice in punishing others. 
*Evfois yoiq &fMka xa) xoXug-Mg hepcov ^ovij^v, are ^fjLOxolvot^, 
ieK8p(pri(rctr.o to $ai/jboyfov, as Plutarch goes on, God spares 
some from punishment, that by them he might punish others. 
Which he supposeth to be the case of all tyrants: and 
thereby Cotta s difficulty concerning Marius, Cinna, Syl- 
la^ and those other cruel and tyrannical persons who 
usurped authority among them, is clearly taken off: for 
Divine Providence might let those trees grow, from 
^ence he intended to take his rods to scourge others 
withal. God makes the same use of tyrants (saith Plu- 
tarch) to commonwealths, that physicians do of the gall 
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BOOK of a hy «na and other hurtful creatures ; which may bt 
111. good for curing some dangerous diseases; so maj tto 

""""""""^ tyrannical seventy and sharpness of such persons be am^ 
tjnued ^ TO wo-oOv iaru\Xoiui xo) xttdipeuy till the disnues s^ 
the political body be cured by these sharp medicines* Snob 
a one was Phalaris to the AgrigentineSy and Biarina is 
the Romans ; and the Oracle told the Stcycmians in m^ 

Id. p. 553. press terms^ fias'iyoyofimv helff^M r^ %ikt9f the city wmski 
some severe discipline. Thence Totilas, when ne foond 
what strange success he had in his enterprises^ called 
himself Flagellum Dei, and thought God raised him op 
on purpose to be a scourge for the sins of the world. 
Ana no doubt those strange passages of the Roman oon^ 
monwealth, (which made Cato at least dispute PtovideaiM^ 
and say. Res divinas multum habere caliginis, wlien bs 
saw Pompey successful as long as he servra his ambkio% 
but presently overthrown when he stood for the ootf» 
monwealth ;) these things, I say, had a higher end tbsi 
they looked at, which was to make both Pomper and 
Cflesar the instruments of Divine justice to punish tbs 
Romans for their lusts, ambition, and crueltjr; whiiA 
were never greater than in that age. Now then, if God 
must justly punish offenders, why may he not spare some 
to make them his instruments in the punishing (tf others fi 
especially since, after he hath used his rods, be may csit 
them into the fire too ? As was evident in the instance of 
Giesar, who, after all his slaughters and triumphs, wsi 
murdered in the senate, and that by some who had bees 
as active as any for him. And herein Divine justice, both 
as to the punishment of the persons, and the means of it^ 
hath been very remarkable in a multitude of instances ; 
which every one's reading may afford him. 

4. Therefore another account why God may apars 
wicked men a while, is, that Divine Providence mi^hi 
more remarkably be observed in the mmmer of thm pmmlh 
ment (ifterwards. Plutarch tells us" of Callippus, who 
was stabbed by his enemies with the same d^jger with 
which he had killed Dion under a pretence of mendrinp. 
And when Mitius, the Argive^ was killed in a tommt 
afterwards, upon the day of a solemn shew, a brass status 
in the market-place fell upon his murderer, and killed 
him there. But most remarkable is the story of Bessus, 
recorded by the sanoe author, who having killed his fiu 
ther, and a long time conoaaled it, goes one night to aup* 
if to some friends; and while he was there, |farusta up 
spear into a swallow's nest, and pulb it down, and 
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kills the young ones. His friends asking him the reason CHAP, 
of so strange an action^ Ou yig (tpi) liM iraXai xarafiMprv' ' UL 

th not yau heoTf saiik he, how they faUeljf accuse me^ and 
ity wi that I have killed my father f Which being by the 
porsOQS present carried to the king, and the truth of it 
iqfOXhd outj he was executed for it. Such strange ways 
Aotii Providenjce sometimes use to shew bow vigilant it 
i% even when we think it sleeps the most ! 

5« Thtmgh Chd spares the persons of tricked men, he doth 
m^ drfer their punishment , when Uie thoughts of their 
evil aotipnn is the greatest torment to them % Maxima 
p0QCQti pcena est, peccasse, as Seneca speaks ; fiin bears its 
own piuvsbnieiit ajoog with it. Wickedness is ^mi rif 
fihh^^myi$ olKTfij the most exquisite contriver of^ misery^ 
whkdi fiUs the minds of those who commit it with coo** 
tixmal consternations, anxieties, and perplexities of mind. 
But MB that often and deservedly citea author on this 311b- 
jeoty PJtttajcb, tells us> most men are in this like children^ 
who when they behold malefactors in the theatres in 
their clotb of gold and purple robes, with their crowns on 
thc^ bead9 dancing about, they admire them^ and ima- 
gjme theen to be most happy men, till they see them 
hwhed and beaten, and fjre come out from their brave 
qyparel ; so, saith he, as long as men see others in their 
pcHnp and grandeur, thev thmk them very far from 
pmn^Hmm^tf till they behoUi their execution; whicl^ 
9ldd9 be, ia not so much the entrance of their punishment^ 
as the perfection of it. So that the longer the time o£ 
their \ivm ia, the longer is the time of their punishment 
here 1 O^i fi§ioiwr6$ ht9>Jio'^ij^m9 &AX* eyfipafretm xe}\fi^6iiAto$m 
Theff are not pumsAed when they grow o£ij but^ are. grown 
0I4 m p¥9^sk(nentSp Cannot we say a person is punished 
wJEiile be ia in prison, and bath his fetters upon bim> till 
}^ eseeutioo comes ? nor that one that hath drunk 
poifcm^ ia a. dying while be viralka about^ till the cold 
Qonsm to his heart and killi him ? If we deriy, saith be, 
tit$t all th0 inquietud^j horrors, and anxieties of mind, 
wUch wicked me» havCf are no part ^ their pumshment, 
mi maiy it» well say that a fsh which hath swaUawed the 
kliek is not ttUten, kecmuse he is not friedy or cut in pieces* 
Se il is wth every wicked man; fie hath swallowed the 
hook when be hath committed ae evil action, (to yXx/xm 
Tjjf ASWas i&nnp WxtM^ eo^bg 8^%|8oxff,) and this conscience 
within him, as he expresseth it. 
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Which in the prophet's expression is, Ttie wicked care ikt 
l«l.ivii?at. fl troubled sea^ which casts forth nothing but mire and dirt, 
."As Apollodorus dreamt that he was flayed and boiled bj 
Whe Scythians, and that his heart spake to him out of tM 
cauldron, 'E^/eG a-oi rovreov aWiay I am the cause of all tKk, 
' God deals by wicked men, as Caligula was wont to say 
of those he commanded to be executed, Ferit ut sentiant 
se moriy he so punishes them, as to make them sensible of 
their punishments. And as Tacitus speaks of cruel and 
wicked persons, quorum mantes si recludantUTy possntt 
aspici laniatus et ictus ; quando ut corpora verberibuSy tta 
stsvitiay libidiney malis consultis animus dilaceretur. Wick-* 
edness is the only fury which continually haunts and 
lashes those who delight in it, and leaves still behind it 
euo^pSi xa) ^Sepot cradij, loathsome and terrible perturbor 
tionSy secret gripings of conscience, and self-condemning 
thoughts for their folly and wickedness ; like Lysimachos, 
who for extreme thirst offered his kingdom to the Gette 
to quench it, which when he had done, ps5 t?j Ifi^j xaxfotfi 
8^ Si' ^Sovijy Stoo fipa^eiaV) l^ipriiLon fioi<rt\eloLg njXixoum}^, What 
a wretch was I (saith he) to lose such a kingdom for so short 
a pleasure ! And though wicked men be not sensible of 
the loss of a far more clorious kingdom than this of 
Lysimachus, viz. that of heaven, yet they cannot but be 
sensible how much they have lost that kingdom which 
every good man hath in the tranquillity of his spirit, and 
the command of his passions. 

6, The time that God spares luicked men, is not so long 
as we think for. It is all one, as Plutarch saith, as if we 
.should complain, that the malefactor was punished in the 
evening, and not in the morning; God's forbearance is' 
but for a very little time, compared with his own dura- 
tion. We measure God by the short hour-glass of otir 
time, when we are so ready to confine him to our mea- 
sures. The time seems long to us, but it is as nothing in 
itself : sTrel ' to7; re ^eol$ xstSlv av^pooTrivou filov Siapjjxa, rh fufih 
If*, The whole life of man, compared with eternity 9 is nO' 
thing. Besides, all this time God suffers wickea men to 
liveliere, he hath them under safe custody; he doth but 
let them take the air within the prison-wall ; or it miy 
be they may play and sport themselves there, but there is 
no possibility of escaping out of the hands of Divine 
justice. 
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7. Grod forbears wicked men here, because the time is to CHAP. 
come wherein God intends to punish them. This is the m- 
highest vindication of Divine Providence, as to the present 
impunity of wicked men in the worlds because this is not 
the proper season for the open execution of justice. There 
are but few in comparison, whom justice causeth to be 
executed in the prison, of what are reserved for the ge- 
neral assizes ; God reserves them for a fair and open trial, 
for the greater vindication of his honour^ and manifesta- 
tion of bis justice to the world. And although God's 
judgments, even in this world, be sometimes so remark- 
able that we cannot but see a hand of Providence in them^ 
yet they are but few whom God doth so remarkably 
punish here, to make us more firmly believe a day of 
judgment to come. Which, though it be most clearly 
and fiilly revealed in Scripture, yet the Heathens them- 
selves, from mere reason, have had such a persuasion of it, 
that they have given this as another great reason why 
God did forbear to punish wicked men here, because he 
did reserve them for future punishment. For, as the same 
moralist speaks in the same discourse concerning the 
soul, 'Ayeovi^ercn yoip Sairsp a^Xr^TYjs kolto, tov j3/ov, orav Sg dia- Plutarcb. 
ycovlaTfjfrcu tots rvyxo^vei tm arfoa-r^xovToov, This present life wp- 5^i« 
the place of the soul's combat, which when it hath Jinished, 5^ ^^ 
it then receives according to its performance of it. And as- 
he before ^Spe^ks, £1^ Ig-t Xoyog 6 too QeS r^v ^§6voiav oii/,a j^ 
iMfMyifv Trig av^pooTrlvifis ^vx^^ fieSuicbVy ?^ ^arepov ovx eg-tv affo- 
AireTy, avoLtpouvra ^arepov. The same reason which confirms. 
Providence, doth likewise confirm the immortality of the 
sold; and if one be taken away, the other follows. QSo-i} 

Wdai >^ TifMoplix§. And if the soul doth subsist after death, 
it stands to the greatest reason that it should there receive 
either reward or punishment* Thus we see how far natural 
light and moral reason will carry men in the vindicating 
ot Divine Providence, as to the present impunity of wicked 
tnen. 

The other part, which concerns the sufferings of good XXII. 
973^, is not of so ^reat difficulty, because there are none 
80 good as not to nave a mixture of evil in them ; and as . 
they have a mixture of evil, so they have but a mixture of 

EunisUment ; none lying under so great miseries here, 
ut withal they have some share in the comforts of this 
life. And therefore it is less wonder that this part of 
Divine Providence which concerns the sufferings of nien> 
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BOOK, hath not wanted some among the Heathen tnoralHts, 
lll> who have made it their design to vindicate it; wbieb) 
setting aside what Simplicius on Epictetus and ma,nf 
others have done, is fally performed by Seneca^ in bit 
tract on this subject, Cur bonis mals stt^ cum sit Pto* 
videntia, (as Muretus restores the title of that book|) 
wherein these following accounts are given of it. 

I. God brings them up as his children^ under sharp iHl« 

ciplinej for their future henefiL A good roan^ in Seneca's 

Senec. de lan^age, is, Disdpulus Dei, temuiatorqtie, et vera pro* 

ProTicLc. i.^^j-^^^. which in the language of the Scripture is, «■* 

taught of God, and a follower of God, and one bomofkimi 

Now^ saith he, Parens ille magnificus, vtrtutum non lems: 

exactor, stout severi patres, durtu^ educat. God, who is Mir 

great Father of good men, keeps them under discipline whUe 

under age, and by hardship fits them for the practice of 

virtue. Thence he bids us take notice of the ctifierent 

/ indulgence of fathers and mothers to their children : tbe 

\ iather he hastens them to school, suffers them not to btf 

- idle on their play-days, makes them toil, and sometitnea 

\ cry ; the mother she is all for holding them in ber lap^ 

I keeping them out of the sun, and from catching ooldy 

\ would not willingly have them either cry or take pains. 

Ibid, e. %\Patrivm habet Dens adversus bonos animum, et illosforiiter 

amat. God bears the indulgence of a father towards his 

children, and loves them witn greater severity t 

%4 Good men receive benefit by their sufferings ; Quicquid 
evenit in suum colorem trahit, saith Seneca of a good man f 
. which in the language of the Apostle is, Every thing 
works together for his good* The sea loseth nothing, saith 
he, of its saltness, by the rivers running into it ; neither 
doth a good man by the current of his sj^erings. And of 
all benefits which he receives, that of the exercise and 
trial of his virtue and patience is most discernible. Mareet 
sine adversario virtus; as soon as Carthage was destroyed^ 
Rome fell to luxury. True wrestlers desire to have some 
to try their strength upon them; Cut non industrio otium 
poena est f An active spirit hates idleness and cowardice ; 
for^ etiamsi ceciderit, de genu pugnat, though his legs be 
cut off, he willflght on his knees. 

3. // redounds to God*s honour, when good men hear up 
under sufferings. Ecce par Deo dignum, virtus fortis ^um 
malafortzina compositus. It is a spectacle God delights 
to see, a good man combat with calamities. God dotb^ 
in Seneca's phrase^ quosdam fastidio transire, pass them 
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by in a flight, An old wrestler scorns to coniendwith a CHAP. 
oawg^df -one who is vkici parattis, ready to yield up prer ^^^' 
s^Qtiy. Calamitates sub jugum mitter^ proptium magni 
vki «s|. It argues a poble spirit to be able to subdue 
Buseri^. 

4* It tends to the .trifiJt €^ mcrease of ih^ir strength. 
Seneca highly extols that speech of the philosopher Pia^ 
metrius, ^ihil infelic'ms eo cut nihil unquam evenit adversi ; 
mm licidt enim itli se experiru He is the most unhappy 
man who never knew what misery meant; for he could 
never know what he was able to bear. And^ as he saith, 
to pass one's life way sine morsu animij without any trou* 
ble, it is ignorare rerum naturce alteram partem^ not to 
know what is upon the reverse of nature. Idenfi licet fece^ 
riot qui integri revertuntur ex acie, magis spectatur qui 
saucitis redit. Though he that comes home sound, might 
fight as well as he that is wounded ; yet- the wounded 
person hath the more pity, and is most cried up for his 
valour. The pilot is seen in a tempest, a soldier in the 
battle, and a good man in sufferings. God doth by such 
as masters do by scholars, qui plus laboris ab his exiguntf 
quibus certior spes est ; who set the best wits the hardest 
tasks. 

5. Qod exerciseth good men with sufferings, to discover 
the tndifferency of those things which men value so much in 
the world, when he denies them to good men. Blindness 
would be hateful, if none were blind but such whose eyes 
were put out ; and therefore Appius and Metellus were 
blind. Riches are no good things, therefore the worst as 
well as the best have them. Nullo modo ma^is potest Deus 
cmcupita traducere^ quam si ilia ad turpisstmos defertj ab 
optimis abigit. God could not traduce or defame those 
things more which men desire so much, than by taking 
them away from the best of men, and giving them to the 
worst. 

6. That they might be examples to othei's of patience and 
constancy : for, as Seneca concludes, Nati sunt in exemplar, 
they are bom to be patterns to others. If to these things 
we add what the word of God discovers concerning the 
nature, grounds, and ends of afflictions, and that glory 
which shall be revealed, in comparison with which exceea- 
ing weight of glory, these light and momentary affliction's 
dare not at all to be valued ; then we have a clear and full 
vindication of Divine Providence as to the sufferings of 
good men, as well as to the impunity of such as are 
wicked. But however^ froih hence we see how far the 

yOL. II* H 
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BOOK inere light of reason hath darned men in resolWne these 
^ difficulties conceming God's providence in the wondy aol 
what a rational account may be given of them, Bui^x)rii^ 
evil of punishment to arise from sin, and that there ii t 
God in the world, who is ready to punish the wicked, 
and to reward the good : whieh was the thing to be 
shewed. 
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\ CHAP. IV. 

Of the Origin of Nations* 

I. All Mankind derived from Adam, if the Scriptures be true, 
II. The contrary Supposition an Introduction to Atheism. III. The 
Truth of the History of the Flood. The Possibility of an uni- 
versal Deluge proved, IV. The Flood universal as to Mankind, 
whether universal as to the Earth and Animals ; no Necessity of 
asserting either. V. Yet supposing the Possibility of it demon^ 
strated without Creation of new Waters. VI. Of the Fountains 
of the Deep, The Proportion which the Height of Mountcuns 
bears to the Diameter of the Earth. No Mountains much above 
three Miles perpendicular. Of the Origin of Fountains. The 
Opinion of Aristotle and others concerning it discussed. The true 
Account of them from the Vapours arising from the Mass of sub- 
terraneous Waters. VII. Of the Capacity of the Ark for receive 
ing the Animals, from Buteo and others. VIII. The Truth of 
the Deluge from the Testimony of Heathen Nations. Of tJie 
Propagation of Nations from Noah's Posterity. IX. Of the Be-^ 
ginning of the Assyrian Empire. The Multiplication of Mankind 

, after the Flood. Of the Chronology of the LXX. Of the Time 
between the Flood and Ahraham, and the Advantages of it. 
X. Of the Pretence of such Nations, who called themselves Ab- 
origines. XI. A Discourse concerning the first Planters of 
Greece : the common Opinion propounded and rejected. The 
. Hellens were not the first Inhabitants of Greece, but the Pelasgi« 
The large Spread of them over the Parts of Greece. XII. Of 
their Language different from the Greeks. XIII. Whence these 
Pelasgi came ; that Phaleg was the Pelasgus of Greece, and 
the Leader of tliat Colony, proved from Epiphaniiis. XIV. The 
Language of the Pelasgi in Greece Oriental'' thence an Account 
given of the many Hebrew Words in the Greek Language, and 
the Remainders of the Eastern Languages in the Islands of 
Greece ; both which not from the Phoenicians, as Bochartus 
thinks, but from the old Pelasgi. XV. Of the Ground of the 
Affinity between the Jews and Lacedaemonians. Of the peopling 

' of America. 

J. HE next thing we proceed to give a rational account cHAP. 
of, in the history of the first ages of the world contained IV- 
in Scripture, is the peopling the world from Adam ; which — — 
is of great consequence for us to understand, not only for 
the satisfaction of our curiosity as to the true origin of 
tuitions, but also in order to our believing the truth of the 

H % 
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BOOK Scriptures, and the universal effects of the fall of man : 
!"• neither of which can be sufficiently cleared without tb». 
"""""""""^ For as it is hard to conceive how the effects of man's fell 
should extend to all mankind, unless all mankind were 
propagated from Adam ; so it is unconceivable bow the 
account of things given in Scripture should be true, if 
there were persons existent in the world long before 
Adam was; since the Scripture doth so plainly affirm, 
Actsxvii. That God hath made of one blood all nations ofmen^ for to 
*^' dwell on the face of the earth. Some Greek copies read it 

«f hfog, leaving out oiliJMTogy which the vulgar Latm follows : 
the Arabic version, to explain both, reads it ex homines or, 
as De Dieu renders it, ex Adamo uno ; there being but 
the difference of one letter in the Eastern languages be- 
tween CDT and aix, the one denoting blood, and the 
other man. But if we take it as our more ordinary copies 
read it, 1^ kvog uIimlto^j yet thereby it is plain that the 
meaning is not that all mankind was made of the same 
uniform matter, as the author of the Prae- Adamites weakly 
imagined, (for by that reason not only mankind, but the 
whole world might be said to be IJ kvog alfjMTOf, of the 
same blood, since all things in the world were at first 
formed out of the same matter ;) but alfia is taken there 
in the sense in which it occurs in the best Greek authors, 
for the stock out of which men come : so Homer, 

v. 300. Thence those who are near relations are called in Sopho- 
cles of crgof aHfji^oLTog^ thence the name of consanguinity for 
nearness of relation ; and Virgil useth sanguis in the same 
sense, 

1. i. V. 23. Irojano a sanguine duct. 

So that the Apostle's meaning is, that however men now 
are so dispersed in their habitations, and differ so much in 
lang|uage and customs from each other, yet they were all 
originally of the same stock, and did derive their succes- 
sion from that first man whom God created. Neither 
can it be conceived on what account Adam in the Scrip- 
I Cor. XV, ture is called the first man, and that he was made a living 
^5'^^* soulj and of the earthy ear thy ^ unless it were to denote 
that he was absolutely the first of his kind, and so w^s to 
be the standard and measure of all that follows. And 
when our Saviour would reduce all things to the begin- 
ning,* he instanceth in those words which were pronounced 
MMkx. j^^ £^g ^^ formed. BiU from the liegipning^ ike 
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^reoHon God made them male and female ; for this cause CHkP. 
Mhall a man leave father and mother , and cleave unto his ^' 
^uife. Now nothing can be more plain and easy than 
liroiii hence to argue thus : those of whom these words 
were spoken, were the first male and female which were 
nade in the beginning of the creation ) but it is evident 
these words were spoken of Adam and Eve : And Adam Gen. iL 
Mtidy This is now bone of my bone^ and flesh of my flesh; *3» ^4' 
therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother ^ and 
shall cleave unto his luife. If the Scriptures then of the 
l40w Testament be true, it is most plain and evident that 
aU mankind is descended from Adam ; and no less con- 
tpicQoas is it from the history of the creation, as delivered 
by Moses. 

t^Or how necessary had it been for Moses, when he was U 
jgiving an account of <the origin of things, to have disco- 
vered by whom the world was first planted, if there had 
been any such plantation before Adam. But to say that 
all the design of Moses was only to give an account of 
the origin and history of the Jewish nation, and that 
Adam was only the first of that stock, is manifestly ridi- 
culous ; it being so clear, that not only from Adam and 
Noah, but from Sem, Abraham, and Isaac, came other 
nations besides that of Jews. And by the same reason 
that it is tsaid that Moses only speaks of the origin of the 
Jewish nation in the history of Adam, it may as well be 
«aid that Moses speaks only of the making of Canaan, 
and that part of the heavens which are over it, when he 
describes the creation of the world in the six days work* 
For why may not the earth, in the second verse of Gene- 
sis, be as well understood of the land of Judea, and the 
light and production of animals and vegetables refer only 
to that, as to understand it so in reference to the flood, 
and in many other passages relating to those eldest times? 
But the autnor of that hypothesis answers, That the first 
chapter of Genesis may relate to the true origin of the 
world, and the first peopling of it ; but in the second Moses 
begins to give an account of tne first man and woman of the 
Jewish nation. Very probable I But if this be not a put- 
ting asunder those which God hath joined together, no- 
thing is. For doth not Moses plainly at first give an ac- 
eouiit of the formation of things in the first six days, and 
0f his rest on the seventh ? But how could he be said to 
have rested then from the works of creation, if after this 
followed the formation of Adam and Eve in the second 
i^ls^^t ? Besides, if the forming of man, mentioned Gen. 

W3 
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BOOK ii. 7* be distinct from that mentioned Gen. i. 27. then by 
^t^- all parity of reason, y^i^n) C3*Dtt»n mn^in, the generations 

' '' '^of heaven and earth mentioned Gen. ii. 4. must oe distinct 
from the creation of the heaven and earth mentioned Gen. 
i. 1. And so if there were another creation of heaven and 
earth belonging to the Jews in Gen. ii. we may likewise 
believe that . there was a new creation of man and woman 
in that chapter, distinct from that mentioned in the 
former. Again further, if there had been any such per- 
sons in the world before Adam, no doubt Adam himself 
was ignorant of them; or else it had been a false and 
ridiculous account which he gives of the name of his wife 

Gcn.iii. :^o.nin, because she was *rr ^3 CDK, the mother of all living; not 
of all living things, for that had been a more proper de- 
scription of a CereSy or Magna Mater^ or Diana mtdtu 
mammia, of our grandmother the earth ; but certainly it 
extends to all of the kind^ that all living creatures that 
are of human nature came from her. So the Chaldee 
paraphrast understands it : she was called Hava, because 
.she was i<W-^H *i3 ^3T KDK, the mother of all the sons of men. 
Ani so the Arabic version, quia ipsafuit mater omnis vi- 

Belden. dc penti^ rationalis. To which purpose our learned Selden 

jure Natur. ^j^^g ^j^^ version gf the Mauritanian Jews, and the Persic 

i.e. 5. p. pfTawasms, 

1S^. " Put whatever the credit or authority of these versions 

be, this is most certain, that Adam had no reason at all 
jto have given this name to his wife, as being the mother of 
ail livingj if there had been any of mankind existing in 
jthe world from other mothers, which had been long be- 
fore Eve was formed. So that we find it plain and clear, 
that if the report given of things in Scripture be true, the 
hypothesis of Prae- Adamites is undoubtedly false. And 
.certainly, whoever seriously considers the frequent re* 
flections on the authority of the Scriptures, which were 
paat by the author of that fiction, and his endeavouring 
on all occasions to derogate from the miracles recorded in 
it, may easily suspect the design of that author was not 
to gain any credit to his opinion from those arguments 
from Scripture which he makes shew of, (which sre piti- 
fully weak and ridiculous,) but having, by the help of 
such arguments, made hi3 opinion more plausible, his 
hope was, that his opinion w,ould in time undermine the 
Scriptures themselves, wheji he had made it appear that 
the account given in the Scriptures of the plantation of 
the world >yas unsatisfactory, since there were men befons 
^daip ; which the Scriptures, to pjease the ^ewUh n^- 
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ion^ take no notice of. So that after he had attempted CHAP. 
to prostitute the Scriptures to his opinion^ his next work ^^* 
luui been to have turned them out of doors, as not of ere " 

dit to be relied on by any, when they were so common 
to every opinion. But how impious, absurd, and rude 
that attempt was upon the sacred and inviolable authority 
of the Scriptures, hath been so fully discovered by his very 
many not unlearned adversaries, that it might seem need- 
less so much as to have taken notice of so weakly 
grounded and infirmly proved kn opinion, had it not thus 
mr lain in my way, in order to the clearing the true ori- 

g*n of nations according to the Scriptures : the main 
undations of which fabulous opinion lying chiefly in the 
pretended antiquities of the Chaldasans, Egyptians, and 
others, have been fully taken awa^ in our first book; 
where our whole design was to manifest the want of ere* 
dibility in those accounts of ancient times, which are deli- 
fared oy Heathen nations in opposition to the Scriptui;e8« 
There is nothing at all in Scripture, from the creation of 
Adam to the flood, which seems to give any countenance 
to that figment, but only what may be easily resolv.ed^ 
from the consideration of the great conciseness of the 
Mosaic history, in reporting that long interval of tims 
which was between the fall of Adam and the flood; by 
means of which conciseness such things are reported as 
speedily done, because immediately succeeding in the story, 
which asked a very considerable time before they could 
be effected ; and besides, all things which were done be^ 
fore the flood being all quite obliterated by it, and all the 
numerous posterity of Adam being then dfestroyed, (only 
Noab and his family excepted,) to what purpose had it 
been any further to have reported the passages before the 
flood, otherwise than thereby to let us understand the cer- 
tainty of the succession of persons from Adam, and such ac- 
tions in those times, which might be remarkable discoveries 
of God's providence and man's wickedness in it: which be- 
ing most apparent at first in Cain and his posterity, did 
by degrees so spread itself over the face of the then in- 
habited world, tnat the just God vvas thereby provoked to 
send a deluge among them, to sweep away the present 
inhabitants, to make room for another generation to suci- 
oeed them^ 

This therefore we now come to consider, viz. The his^ ill. 
Jtory of the Jloody and the certainty of the propagation of 
the world, from the posterity of Noah after the flood. ^ I 
.)>egin with the history of the flood itself; as to w)iip|) 

H4 
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BOOK two things will be sufficient to demonstrate the truth of 
^^^' it. 1. If there be nothing in it repugnant to reason, a* ^ 
tue have sufficient evidence of the truth of it ^ from such who 
yet have not believed the Scriptures. There are only two 
things which seem questionable to reason concerning the 
flood. The first is concerning the possibility of the flood 
itself; the other is concerning the capacity of the arhfor 
preserving all kinds of animals, Tl)e only ground of 
questioYiing the possibility of such a flood as that is re** 
Jated in Scripture^ hath been from hence: that some 
have supposed it impossible that all the water which is 
eontained in the air, supposing it to fall down, should 
l<aise the surface of water upon the earth a foot and a half 
in height ; so that either new waters must be created to 
overflow the earth, or else there must be supposed a rarefkc^ 
tion of the water contained in the sea and all rivers; so tbat 
it must take up at least fifteen times the space that now 
it doth : but then, they say, if the water had been thoB 
rarefied, it could neither have destroyed man nor beast, 
neither could Noah's ark have been borne up by it, any 
more than by liquid air. To this therefore 1 answer. 

First, I cannot see any urgent necessity from the Scrip* 
ture to assert, that the flood did spread itself over alt the 
sttrface of the earth. That all mankind (those in the ark 
excepted) were destroyed by it, is most certain, according^ 
to the Scriptures. When the occasion of the flood is thus 

Gen.vi.5, 7. expressed, A7id God saw that the wickedness of man was 
great upon the earth, and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. And ike 
Lord said, I will destroy man, whom I have created, frofn 
the face of the earth. It could not be then any particular 
deluge of so small a country as Palestine, which is h^e 
expressed, as some have ridiculously imagined; for we 
find an universal corruption in the earth mentioned as the 
cause; an universal threatening upon all men for this 
cause ; and afterwards an universal destruction expressed, 

Gen.yii.zi.as the eflect of this flood. And all flesh died that moued 
upon the earth, and every man. And every living substance 
was destroyed which was upon the face of the ground, both 
man and cattle^ and the creeping things, and the fou^ of 

Vcr. 23. the heaven; and they were destroyed fiom the earth, and 
Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him in 
the ark. So then it is evident that the flood was universal 
as to mankind ; but from thence follows no neeessity at 
all of asserting the universality of it a^ to the globe ot the 
earth, unless it be sufficiently proved that the whole earth 
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peopled before the flood; which I despair of ever CHAP, 
aoeing proved. And what reason can there be to extend ^^' 
tho flood beyond the occasion of it, which was the ' 
oorraption of mankind? And it seems very strange^ 
lliat in so short an interval, in comparison, as that was 
ftom Adam to the flood, according to the ordinary com* 
patation, viz. 1656 years, and not much above two thou- 
sand, according to the largest, the world should then 
b6 fally peopled, when in so much longer a space of 
time, since the flood to this day, the earth is capable of 
veoeiving far more inhabitants than now it hath. The 
only probability then left for asserting the universality 
of the flood,, as to the globe of the earth, is from the de- 
atroction of all living creatures, together with man. Now 
though men might not have spread themselves over the 
wboie surface of the earth, yet beasts and creeping things 
might, which were all destroyed with the flood ; for it is 
Mid, That all flesh died that moved upon the earthy both of 
fiwly and of cattle^ and of beast^ and of every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the 'earth, and every man. To 
what end should there be not only a note of universality 
added, but such a particular enumeration of the several 
kinds of beasts, creeping things, and fowls, if they were 
not all destroyed ? To this I answer, I grant, as far as the 
flood extended, all these were destroyed : but I see no 
reason to extend the destruction of these beyond that 
Gompass and space of earth where men inhabited : be- 
cause the punishment upon the beasts was occasioned by, 
and could not but be concomitant with the destruction of 
mankind ; but (the occasion of the deluge being the sin 
of man, who was punished in the beasts that were de- 
fttSK>yed for his sake, as well as in himself) where the oc- 
cauon was not, as where there were animals, and no 
mert, there seems no necessity of extending the flood 
thither. But to what end, then, it will be replied, did 
God command Noah with so much care to take of all kind 
ef beasts J and birds, and creeping things into the ark with 
nim, if all these living creatures were not destroyed by the 
flood ? I answer, because all those things were destroyed 
wherever the flood was. Suppose then the whole conti- 
nent of Asia was peopled before the flood, which is a^ 
fmich as we may in reason suppose, I say all the living 
ereatures in that continent were all destroyed 5 or if we 
may suppose it to have extended over our whole continent 
of the anciently ktiown world, what reason would there 
be^ that, in the opposite part of the globe^ viz. America, 
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^^^ creatures should there be destroyed, because men had 
sinned in this ? And would there not, on this supposition^ 
have been a sufficient reason to preserve living creatures in 
the ark for future propagation, when all other living crea- 
tures extant had been in such remote places as would 
not have been accessible by them in many generations, 
and those beasts growing wild for want of inhabitants,- 
would not have proved presently serviceable for the xise 
of men after the flood ? Which was certainly the main 
thing looked at in the preservation of them in the ark, 
that men might have all of them ready for their use after 
the flood ; which could not have been, had not the seve- 
ral kinds been preserved in the ark, although we suppose 
them not destroyed in all parts of the world. 
IV. AH this proceeds on supposition that animals were pro- 

pagated much further in the world than men were, before 
the flood. Which I confess seems very probable to me 
on this account; because the production of animals is 
parallel in Genesis with that of flshes, and both of them 

Gen. i. 20, difierent from man. For God saithj Let the waters bring 

»!• forth every moving creativre that hath lifdy viz. fish and 

fowl ; ana accordmgly it is said, that the waters brought 

forth abundantly every living creature after their kindj and 

every fowl after his kind. Accordingly in the production 

Ver. 24« ^^ beasts, we read, Let the earth bring forth the living 
creature after his kind, cattle^ and creeping things and beast 
of the earth aftei' his kind; and it was so. But in the 

Ver. 26. production of man, it is said. Let us make man in our oum 
likeness. From hence I observe this difference between 
the production of animals and of man ; that in the one 
God gave a prolific power to the earth and waters for 
production of the several living creatures which came 
from them ; so that the seminal principles of them were 
contained in the matter out of which they were produced : 
which was otherwise in man, who was made by a pecu- 
liar hand of the great Creator himself, who thence is said 

Gen. ii. 6. to haxe formed man of the dust of the ground. Now there^ 
fore although there were but one male and female of 
mankind at first, which had a special formation by God 
himself, yet there is no reason we should conceive it to 
be so as to the production of other living creatures, 
whether fish, or fowl, or beasts ; but the prolific virtue 
being by God's power given to that material principle out 
of which they were formed, it may very well be supposed 
tha.t piany px the same kind were ^t first prodiic^dt For 
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■t seenis very strange to imagine^ that in the whole ocean CHAF. 
tiiere should be only two of a kind produced ; but fish ^V* 
a|id fowl both arising from the water, we may have just 
veason to think, that the waters, being separated before 
this prolific virtue was communicated to the whole mass 
of waters, might in the several parts of the globe of 
the earth bring forth both fish and fowl after their kinds. 
The same 1 say of the production of animals in the sixth 
day's work, which are ranked into three sorts; cattle, 
creeping things, and beasts of the earth after their kinds. 
Now God saying, Let the earth bring forth her living crea" 
fures, (and that after the waters had divided some parts of 
the earth from other, so that there could be no passage 
for the cattle, creeping things, and beasts out of one part 
into another, without the help of man,) it seems very pro- 
bable that at least those parts of the earth, which were 
thus divided from each other, did bring forth these seve- 
ral living creatures after their kinds, which did after pro- 
pagate in those parts, without being brought thither by 
the help of man. If now this supposition be embraceOy 
by it we presently clear ourselves of many difficulties con- 
peeing the propagation of animals in the world, and 
their conversation in the ark, which many have been so 
much to seek for satisfaction in : as how the unknown 
kind of serpents in Brasil, the slow-bellied creature of 
the Indies, and all those strange species of animals seen ii| 
the West Indies, should either come into the ark of 
Noah, or be conveyed out of it into those countries which 
are divided from that continent where the flood was, by 
so vast an ocean on the one side, and at least so large a 
tract of land on the other, (supposing any passage out of 
one continent into another, which yet hath not been dis- 
covered.) Besides, some kinds of animals cannot live out 
of that particular clime wherein they are ; and there are 
many sorts of animals discovered in America, and the adr 
joining islands, which have left no remainders of them- 
selves in these parts of the world. And it seems very 
jstrange that these should propagate into those remote 
parts of the world from the place of the flood, and leave 
none at all of their number behind them in those parts 
from whence they were propagated. These things at 
least make that opinion very probable, which extends the 
production of animals beyond that of mankind in the old 
world ; and that the flood, though it destroyed all man- 
kind, and every living creature within that compass 
wherein mankind inhabited, yet might not extend itself 
to those parts, and the animals therein^ in which mep 
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i^^' make so many miracles as some are fain to do about the 
flood; and all those difficulties, concerning the propaga* 
tion of animals^ do of themselves vanish and fall to the 
ground. This is thfe first way of resolving the difficulty 
concerning the possibility of the flood, by asserting it not 
to have been over the whole globe of the earth, but only 
6ver those partfi where mankind inhabited. 
V« Secondly, Suppose the flood to have been over the 

whole globe of the earth, yet there might have been 
water enough to have overwhelmed it to the height men- 
tioned in Scripture. For which we are to consider that 
many causes concurred to the making of this deluM: 
first, the air was condensed into clouds, and those fell 
down with continued force and violence; not breaking 
Sir Walter Into drops, but all in a body, (which Sir Walter Rawleigh 
Rawleigh's parallels with the spouts of the West Indies,) which Me 
^ ^^' thence called the cataracts or flood-gates of heaven, God 
loosening (as he expresseth it) the power retentive which 
was in the clouds, and so the waters must needs fall in 
. Job xii. 15. abundance, according to the expression of Job, Behold^ he 
withkoldeth the waterSy and they dry up; also he sendeth 
them outf and they overtwn the earth. Now I say, al- 
though these waters falling down with so much fury and 
violence, as well as in so great abundance, might quickly 
destroy all living creatures, yet this was not all ; for God, 
who held in the ocean within its bounds, whereby he 
saith to it. Thus far it shall go, and no further, might 
then give it commission to execute his justice upon the 
sinful world : and to all this we have another cause of the 
Gen. vii. XI. deluge, which was. That the fountains of the great deep 
uuere broken up; by which Vatablus most probably under- 
stands, Immensam illdm et profundam aquarum copiam 
quce est subter terrarriy that vast body of water which lies 
in the bowels of the earth. Now when all these foun- 
tains were broken up, and the waters within the earth 
rush out with violence and impetuosity upon it, it must 
needs cause an inundation so great as that is mentioned in 
Sir Walter the Scripture. For as that judicious historian. Sir W, 
\^wleigh. Rawleigh, observes, Let us consider that the earth had 
above a 1,000 miles compass, the diameter of the earth, 
according to that circle, 7000 miles, and then from the 
superficies to the centre 3500 miles ; take then the highest 
mountain of the world, Caucasus, Taurus, TeneriflF, or 
any other, and I do not find, saith he, that the highest 
exceeds thirty miles in height. It is not then impossible, 
Answering reason with reason, that al]i those waters mixtitf 
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within the earthy 3500 miles deep^ should be able to cover CHAR 
the space of 30 miles in height, which 30 miles upright ^^' 
being found in the depths of the earth 116 times; for the 
fountains of the great deep were broken, and the waters 
drawn out of the bowels of the earth. But then withal, 
saith he, if we consider the proportion which the earth 
bears to the air about it, we may easily understand the 
possibility of the flood, without any new creation of 
waters : for supposing so much air to be condensed, and 
to turned into water which doth encompass the earth, it 
will not seem strange to men of judgment, yea but of or 
dinary understanding, that the earth (God so pleasing) 
was covered over with waters, without any new creation* 
Bat this will yet appear more probable, if the height of 
the highest mountains doth bear no greater proportion to 
the diameter of the earth, than of the 1670th part to the 
whole, supposing the diameter of the earth to be 8355 
miles, as P. Gassendus computes both. And it is more Gasseod. 
than probable that men have exceedingly mistaken as to^*^"*^?* 
the height of mountains, which comes so far short of, J*!^**^ 
what Sir Walter Rawleigh allows to them, that the high- 
est mountain in the world will not be found to be five 
direct miles in height, taking the altitude of them from 
the plain they stand upon. Olympus, whose height is so 
extolled by the poets and ancient Greeks, that it is said 
to exceed the clouds; yet Plutarch tells us that XenagorasPlut. inJE^ 
measured it, and found it not to exceed a mile and a half "|!^^^"' .. 
perpendicular, and about 70 paces; much about the same^ '^1 ' "' 
height Pliny saith that Dicsearchus found the mountain 
Pdion to Ins. The mount Athos is supposed of extraor- 
dinary height, because it casts its shadow into the Isle of 
liCmnos, which, according to Pliny, was 87 miles; yetVoss.in 
Gassendus allows it but two miles in height; but Isaac f*°"P- ^^ 
Voqsius, in a learned discourse concerning the height of^f^'p,*,^,^ 
mountains, in his notes on Pomponius Mela, doth not&c. 
allow above 10 or 11 furlongs at most to the height of 
Mount Athos. Caucasus, by Ricciolus, is said to be 51 
miles in height : Gassendus allowing it to be higher than 
Athos or Olympus, yet conceives it not above three or 
four miles at most; but yet Vossius will not yield it above 
two miles perpendicular, for which he gives this very 
good reason : Polybius affirms, there is no mountain, in 
Greece which may not be ascended iii a day's time, and 
mak^ the highest mountain there not to exceed 10 fur- 
longs; which^ saith Vossius, it is scarce possible for any^ 
one to jpeach^ unless he be a mountaineer bom; any other 
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^^^* dicular ; for in the ascent of a mountain every pace doth 
reach but to an hand-breadth perpendicular: but if we do 
allow eight furlongs to a day's ascent, yet thereby it will 
appear that the highest mountains in the world are not 
above 24 furlongs m height, since they may be ascended 
in three days time 2 and it is affirmed of the top of Mount 
'^i^: Caucasus, that it may be ascended in less than the com- 

'/ '.,v Pft88 of three days, and therefore cannot be much above 

...^ two miles in height. Which may be the easier believed 
"')$£ any other mountain, when that which is reputed the 
highest of the world, viz. the Pike of TenerifF, which the 
inhabitants call Pica de Terraria^ may be ascended in 
that compass of time, viz. three days ; for in the months 
of July and August (which are the only months in which 
men can ascend it, because all other times of the year 
snow lies upon it, although neither in the Isle of Tetieriff, 
V. Varc- nor any other of the Canary Islands, there be snow ever 
ninmGeog.geen) the inhabitants then ascend to the top of it in three 
hl?c!*io. ^^y^ ^*"^^ 5 which top of it is not pyramidal, but plain, 
prop. 3. from whence they gather some sulphurous stones, which 
are carried in great quantities into Spain. So that ac- 
cording to the proportion of eight furlongs to a day's 
journey, this Pike of TenerifF will not exceed the height 
of a German mile perpendicular, as Varenius confesseth ; 
than which he thinks likewise that no mountain in the 
world is higher. For what Pliny speaks of the Alps being 
fifty miles in height, must be understood not perpendicu- 
lar, but in regard of the obliquity of the ascent of it 5 so 
that he might account so much from the foot of the Alps 
to the top of them, and yet the Alps, in a perpendicolar 
line, not come near the height of a German mile. If then 
the highest mountains do not exceed much above three 
miles in height, (for the Spaniards themselves affirm, that 
those lofty mountains of Peru, in comparison of which^ 
they say, the Alps are but like cottages, may be ascended 
in four days compass,) we see from hence, then^ far 
greater probability how the waters in the time of the 
general flood might overtop the highest mountains. 
VI. Especially if it be made evident that there is so great 

an abyss of subterraneous waters, that the breaking open 
of the fountains of it may so much increase the inunda- 
tion arising from the clouds, and from the breaking in of 
the ocean upon the main land. And that there is such a 
mass of waters in the body of the earth, is evident from 
ihA origin of fountains ; for the opinion of Aristotle im- 
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puting them to the condensation of air in the caverns of CHAf 
the earth, and that of other philosophers ascribing them ^V* 
to the fall of rain-water received into such cisterns in the 
earth which are capable of receiving it, are both equally 
unsatisfactory, unless we suppose a mass of waters m the 
bowels of the earth, which may be as the common stock 
to supply those fountains with. For it is very hard con- 
ceiving now mere air should be so far condensed, as to 
cause not only such a number of fountains, but so great a f^:^^ 
-quantity of water as runs into the sea by those rivers, z^' 
which come from them, (as the river Volga is suppoM# 
to empty so much water in a year's time into the CaMsfan 
sea, as might suffice to cover the whole earth ;) by wnich 
likewise it is most evident, that there must be some sub- 
terranean passages into the sea, or else of necessity, by 
that abundance of water which continually runs into it 
'from the rivers, it would overflow and drown the world. 
And from this multitude of waters which comes from 
fountains, it is likewise evident, that the origin of foun- 
tains cannot be merely from such water whicn falls from 
the clouds, which would never suffice to maintain so frdl 
and uninterrupted a stream as many fountains have ; espe- 
cially if that be true which some assert, that rain-water 
doth never moisten the earth above ten feet deep ; for of 
&r greater profundity many fountains are. And besides, 
the rain-water runs most upon the surface of the earth, 
and so doth rather swell tne rivers, which thereby run 
with greater force in their passage to the ocean, and doth 
not lodge itself presently in the earth ; especially if it 
descends in a greater quantity, which alone is able to fill 
such cisterns supposed to be in the earth, especially in 
•mountains, which may keep a stream continually running. 
.Although therefore we may acknowledge that the fall of 
-ran may much conduce to the overflowing and continu- 
ance of fountains, as is evident by the greater force of 
S rings after continued rains, and by the decay of many 
them in hot and dry weather, (which yet I had rather 
impute to the sun's exnaling, by his continued heat, those 
moist vapours in the earth, which should continually 
supply the springs, than merely to the want of rain,) and 
by tne rise of most great rivers from such fountains which 
iCame from the foot of mountains, where the ground is 
:si:^posed to be of so hard and consistent a substance as 
;-6tone or chalk, or something of like nature, which might 
help to the conservation of water there, from whence it 
arnrran in streams to the ocean^ (which was the great 
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Ut» though, I say^ these things may argue thus far, that rain- 
V. Gasiend. water doth much conduce to the preservation of springi, 
^}}'^}!^"y^t it cannot give a sufficient account of the origin of 
""j^*^*"' them ; which with the greatest reason and probamlity is 
imputed to those subterraneous waters which pass up and 
down through the bowels of the earth. Some have fancied 
the earth to be as one great animal, whose subterraneous 
passages were like veins in the body, which received 
water out of the sea, as the veins do blood out of die 
liver; and that there are some kind of vapours in the 
earth, which supply the place of vital spirits, which ase 
diffused up and down the body through the arteries. And 
that as in an animal there are some parts which upon dbe 
least prick do send forth blood, and others are more 
callous, where the incision must be deeper before any 
blood appears, so it is in the earth; when it is opened m 
a right vein, we find presently a spring of water; but if 
we chance to hit on a wrong place, we go deep, and mar 
find none; not that water is wanting, but we have not^it 
on the veins through which it runs. And thence as the 
blood, with equal freedom and velocity, ascends into the 
bead as it runs into the legs, because it is equally dia- 
persed into all the parts from the centre of it ; so in the 
body of the earth it is as natural for the water to ascend 
into the tops of mountains, as it is to fall down into the 
centre of the earth; and that it is no more wonder to see 
springs issue out of mountains, than it is to see a man 
bleed in the veins of his forehead, when he is let blood 
there. So in all places of the earth the parts of it are not 
disposed for apertion ; for some of them are so hard' and 
compact, that there seems to be no passage through them, 
(which is the most probable reason why there is no rfedn 
neither in those places, because there is no such exsuda- 
tion of those moist vapours through the surface of the 
earth, which may yield matter for rain, as it is in mtaef 
of the sandy places of Africa ;) but usually mountainofiis 
countries have more large, and as it were temple-veinss 
through which the moist vapours have a free and open 
passage; and thence there are not only more frequent 
springs there, but clouds and rains too. Now if^.this 
account of the origin of springs in the earth be as rational 
as it is ingenious and handsome, (and there is not much 
can be s^id against it, but only that then ail. fountuns 
should be salt as the water is from whence they come^) 
then we easily understand bow the earth might be oyer- 
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flowed in the universal deluge; for then the fountains of CHAP, 
the deep were broken up^ or there was an universal open^ l^* 
in^ of the veins of the earth, whereby all the water con- — — — 
tained in them would presently run upon the surface of 
the earth, and must needs, according to its proportion, 
advance itself to a considerable height. But because the 
salving the difference of the water in springs from what it 
is in the sea is so considerable a phenomenon in our pre- 
sent case, I therefore rather take this following as the 
most rational account of the origin of fountains, viz< that 
there are great cavities in the earth, which are capable of 
receiving a considerable quantity of water, which con« 
tioually runs into them from the sea, (which as it con- 
tinually receives fresh supplies from the rivers which 
empty themselves into it, so it dispatcheth away a like 

Siantity through those spongy parts of the eartli under 
e ocean, which are most apt to suck in and convey 
away the surplusage of water;) so that by this means the 
sea never swells by the water conveyed into it by the 
rivers^ there beinff as continual a circulation in the body 
of the earth of the water which passeth out of the ocean 
into the subterraneous caverns, and from thence to the 
mouxitains^ and thence into the sea again, as there is a 
circulation of blood in man's body from the heart by the 
arteries into the exterior parts, and returning back again 
by the veins into the heart. According to which we may 
imagine such a place in the heart of the earth like Plato s 
Barairunif 

Tvjke fiJik'f Jx* fioi^trov (mo x^ovoV hi fiige^pov. njad. y. 

As Plato in his Phaedrus describes it out of Horner^ a 
long and deep subterraneous cavity, eij yoi^ "rtfro to x^^H'^ 
fru^ao'i ts 'kolvts^ o\ ^ora/to), 1^ Ix rsrs voc\iv vTuyreg sxpiea-im 
Into which cavity all the rivers at last fiowy and from 
which they again disperse themselves abroad. Now this 
cavity of the earth, thus filled with water, supplies the 
place of the heart in the body of the earth, from which 
all those several aqueducts which are in the earth have 
their continual supply; but that which makes those pas- 
sages of water, which we call springs and fountains pro- 
perly, I suppose, is thus generated : from those cavities 
filled with water in the earth, by reason of the hot steams 
which are in the body of the earth, there are continually 
rising some vapours, or little particles of water, which 
are disjoined from each other by the heat, by reason of 
which they attain a greater celerity of motion, and so 

VOL. II. i 
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BOOK pass through the inner pores of the earth, till they come 
^"' near th* supetficies of it; which when thiey have apr 
proached to^ they are beat back again by the cold, which 
environs the surface of the earth, or at least are so arrested 
by the cold, and condensed by it, that they lose the for ni 
of vapours, and become perfect water again : which water, 
being now mor<s gross than while it was a mere vapour, 
cannot descend again through the same pores through 
which it ascended before, because these are not now 
cUpable of receiving it ; and therefore it seeks out some 
Wider passages near the surface of the earth, by which 
means it moves in an oblique manner, and is ready to 
embrace any other vapours which are arrested in the 
iame manner. Now when these are grown to a consider- 
able body in the surface of a mountain or A plain, ami 
fiiid a vent fit for them, there appears a proper fountain, 
whose streams are still maintained by the same condfinaa- 
tioh of vapours ; which, when they are once come abroad, 
are in continual motion, whereby rivers are made, which 
are still finding a passage through the declivity of the 
Surface of the ^arth, whereby they may return to the 
ocean again. Now according to this account, that grand 
phenomenon of the freshness of fountain-water, when the" 
water of the sea is salt, whence it originally comes^ iar 
Sufficiently resolved. For mere transcolation may by 
degrees take away that which the chemists call the fixed 
salt ; and for the volatile salt of it, (which being a more 
spirituous thing, is not removable by distillation^ and so 
neither can it be by transcolation ;) yet such an evapora- 
tion as that mentioned may serve to do it, because it is 
evident that fresh water will fall from the clouds, which 
hath risen from those vapours which have come out of 
the sea ; and besides, these vapours, or small particles of 
Water, in their passage through the earth, (especially 
when they come near the surface of it,) do incorporate' 
With other sweet vapours, as those which come from rain 
and others, by which means th8y inseiisibly lose their 
former acidity and sharpness. But those fountains which 
do retain their former saltness, as there are many such in 
the world, may very probably be supposed not to have 
come from those vapours condensed, but to be a kind of 
Breaking of a vein, iti which the salt water was conveyed 
up arid down the body of the earth. Now then, considerr 
ing that mass of waters, arid multitude of vapours arising 
thence which are in the earth, how easy is it for us .to 
understand Wh«t thb brealpng open the fountains of ih6 
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deep xneans in Scrlpturey and how by that means, together c H At 
with the falling down of the cataracts of the clouds, and ^^' 
the letting loose of the ocean, the whole earth might be 
overspread with an universal deluge ! The possibility of 
which was the thing to be shewed. 

The next thing we come to concerning the flood, is the VIL 
capacity of the ark for receiTing the several animals 
which were to propagate the world afterwards. Con- 
ccFning which, two things are necessary to be under- 
stood ; what the measure of the ark was, and what the 
number of animals contained in it. The measure of the 
ark must be determined by the proportion of the cubit; 
which there is no reason at all to suppose, either with 
Origen and others, to have been the geometrical cubit, 
which contains six ordinary cubits, or nine feet ; both be- 
cause we find no mention at all of any such cubit in Scrip- 
ture^ and because the fabric of the ark would have been 
of too vast a proportion. Neither yet is it probable, what 
Sir W. Rawleigh supposeth, that this cubit must be of a 
proportion as much exceeding ours as the stature of a 
giant ddtb ours, both because there is no certain evidence, 
eiAer from Scripture or reason, that the proportion of 
men then- did generally exceed what is now ; and, be- 
AAtBf this tends not in the least to make the thing more 
plain. For according to that proportion, we must then 
nave imagined beasts to have been as well as men; for 
the horse must have been proportionably as great to have 
been serviceable to men of that stature ; and so the ani- 
mals would have taken up as much more room in the ark 
as the cubit is supposed to be bigger. I suppose, then^ 
that Moses speaks of the cubit most in use in his own 
time, (for he wrote so that they for whose use he wrote 
might be easily able to understand him.) Now this cubit^ 
by the consent of writers, contained a foot and a half in 
length; according to which proportion, supposing the 
ark, by Moses's description, to have 300 cubits in length, g^. vi. !< 
50 in breadth, and 30 in height, the whole capacity of 
the arky according to the computation of Joh. Buteo, i^^eode 
comes to 450,000 solid cubits. For the length of 300^"^*^°^' 
cubits being multiplied into the breadth of 50 cubits, and ^' ^^' 
the product by the height of 30 cubits, makes the whole 
concavity 450,000. Which Mattheus Host us reducing to Hostm de 
the German measure, makes the longitude of the ark to Fabrica Ai 
be 31 perches, 4 cubits, 5 fingers ; the latitude 5 perches,^* ^**^ 
a cubits, and 11 fingers; the altitude 3 perch^s^ i cubit, 
9 fing^ra^ allowing to every perch 15 Roman feet. So 
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IW. which exceeds the former ii fingers, the whole capacitj 
of the ark will be 4^0 cubical perches. And as he saitl^ , 
Hujusmodi sane cedifidi amplitiido capacissima est, et qwmh 
Ubet magno anlmantium numero hand dulie sufficere potuiif. 
the ark of so large a capacity might easily cootain the 
several kinds of animals in it. Which will be easily un- 
derstood, if, according to our former supposition, opij 
the animals of the inhabited -part of the world were |Mre- 
served in the ark ; but admitting that all kinds of animali 
were there, there would be room enough for them, and 
for provision for them. For which Sir W. Rawleigh 
gives a prudent caution, that men ought not to take 
animals of a mixed nature, as mules and hysenas, nor snch 
as differ in size and shape from each other, as the cat of 
Europe, and ounce of India, into the several species of 
animals. Sir W. Rawleigh, following Buteo, reckoni 
eighty-nine, or, lest any be omitted, one hundred several 
kinds of beasts ; and undertakes to demonstrate, from a 
triple proportion of all beasts to the ox, wolf, and sheep^ 
that there was sufficient capacity for them in the ark* 
Hostus allows one hundred and fifty several kinds of ani- 
mals, yet questions not the capacity of the ark : but these 
things are so particularly made out by those learned 
authors, especially by Buteo, that I shall rather refer the 
reader, for further satisfaction, to the authors themselves, 
than take the pains to transcribe them. 
VIH. I come now therefore to the evidence of the truth and 

certainty of this universal deluge, of which we have most 
clear and concurring testimonies of most ancient nations 
V. Grot. Qf thg world. For which purpose Grotius and others 
l.?."dc\^. ^^^® ^^ large produced the testimony of Berosus, the 
rit. Relig. Chaldean, out of Josephus, concerning the flood and the 
Christ. ark in which Noah was preserved ; of Abydenus, out of 
gcw^Chron. ^y"' and Eusebius, concerning Xisuthrus, or Noah's 
dissert, it. * sending out of the birds to see if the flood was assuaged ; 
c. 2. et 3. and of Alexander Polyhistor, concerning the preservation 
Ge^.Sacr. ^^ animals in the a»k ; of Plutarch, concerning the send- 
I. i. C.4. ing out of the dove; of Lucian de Dea Syria, concerning 
August, de the whole story ;> and so of Molon and Nicolaus Damas- 
1 Kviii^^** cenus. Besides, it is manifested by others, how among 
c. 11. et the Chaldeans the memory of Noah was preserved under 
H>i(i* the fable of Oannes, which had part of a fish, and part of 

Lud. Viv. a man : as is evident from the fragments of ApoUodorus, 
*'"'*^^'' ■'^'^ydcn^^ and Alexander Polyhistor, preserved in Euse- 
Sc^iger! ^ bias's Greek Chronica ; among the Chinese, under the 
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tiame of Pnoncuus^ who by them is said to have escaped CHAF. 
ftkme with his family out of the universal deluge, saith ^V- 
Isaac Vossius, who supposeth Pu or Pi to be only a prefix h. Voss. 
to the name ; and so that Puoncuus is the same with Epitt. ad 
h Na%o;. Martinius tells us, de diluvio multa est apud^^^^^"^ 
Sinicos scriptores mentio, that the ancient writers of theMutln. 
Sinic history speak much of the flood. Johannes de Laet Hist. Simc 
tells out of Lescharbotus, how constant the tradition *•'• P* **• 
of the flood is among the Indians, both in New France, J^^ 
PSeru, and other parts. This being therefore so fiillyorig.Gent. 
attested by the evident and apparent consent of so many American, 
writers and historians, which did not own the authority^* ''P*'* 5* 
of the Scriptures, I shall suppose this sufliciently proved, 
and proceed to the main thing which concerns the origia 
of nations, which is, the certainty of the propagation of 
mankind from the posterity of Noah. Of which there is 
this strong and convincing evidence, that in all that ac- 
count which the Scripture gives of the propagation of 
nations, from the sons of Noah, there is some remainder 
in the history of that nation to justify the reason of the 
imposition of the name from the names oC the nations 
themselves, which have preserved the original name of 
dieir founder in their own ; as the Medes from Madai ; Gro.Annoc* 
the Thracians froni Thiras ; the lonians from Javan ; the^ V ^ ^ 
Sidonians from Sidon 5 the Philistines from Polesthim ; ^r" j^o„. 
the Arcseans, Aradians, Elymaeans, Assyrians, Lydians, tan. Phal^ 
from Arki, Arad, Elam, Assur, and Lud; and many j^"^*" '** 
others produced by Grotius, Montanus, Junius, and espe- Bochart. 
cially Bochartus, who, with admirable industry and learn- Geogr.Sacr, 
ingy nath cleared all this part of sacred history which con-P* *• 
cems_ the reason of the imposition of the names of the 
people which were propagated from the posterity of 
Noah, and given a full and satisfactory account of the 
several places where the posterity of Noah seated them- 
selves after the deluge. Instead of that, therefore, I shall 
consider the pretences which can be brought against it ; 
which are cniefly these three: i. That the Chaldasan 
empire seems to have greater antiquity than can be attri* 
bated to it by the history of Moses. 2. That the most 
learned Heatnen nations pretend to be self-originated, 
and that they came not from any other country, 3. That 
no certain account is given from whence America should 
be peopled. 

I, The history of the Assyrian empire seems incon» IX. 
sistent with the propagation of the world, from the sons 
of JSfoah ; for the reign of Ninus and Semiramis is placed 

13 
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'"• floods which seems a manifest inconsistency with the pro- 

'' pagation of mankind from the sons of Noan ; for it seemif 

utterly impossible that the foundations of so great an 

empire should be laid in so small a compass of time by 

the posterity of three persons ; and besides^ Ninua and 

• Semiramis were not the first who began the Assyrian 

empire, for Belus not only reigned fifty-five years before 

Ninus, but, according to the Uhaldacan antiquities from 

Evechous, who they say first reigned among them^ are 

reckoned 495 years. But admit that the beginning of 

Peuiv.de the Assyrian empire be placed so low as Petavius and 

^^^' . other chronologers would have it, viz. in the year after 

c.*"|*iom*' the flood 153, yet the difficulty is only somewhat abated^ 

iu but not removed ; for it seems yet unconceivable, that 

from three persons, in 150 years, such multitudes shoold 

spring, as to make so large an empire as that of Nimu, 

and that within an hundred years after the flood there 

should be such vast multitudes for the building the tower 

of Babel, and dispersion up and down the world ; so ttrnt^ 

according to the Hebrew computation, in the compass of 

300 years, viz. about Abraham's time, the world was so 

fully peopled, that we read of several kings encountering 

one another ; by which it is evident the world had been 

K copied some time before, or else there could not have 
een such potent kings as some of them were at that 
time. This being the grand difficulty, to it I answer 
these things. 

I. There is no such certainty of the beginning of the 
Assyrian empire, as for the sake of that to question the 
trutn of the propagation of the world by the sons of 
Noah. I have already largely manifested the want of 
credibility in the chronology of the ancient Chald^eans, 
and that we have no certain grounds to rely upon in refe- 
rence to it ; especially as to those seven first Babylonian 
kings which are cited out of Africanus, by Eusebius and 
Georgius Syncellus, viz. Evechous, Chomasbolus, Porus, 
Nechubes, Abius, Oniballus, Chinzirus, who are said to 
reign 225 years two months; and alike fabulous, I sup- 
pose, is the other dynasty of six Arabian kings, whose 
empire is said to have stood 215 years, to the time of 
Belus, who expelled the Arabians, and took the power to 
himself. And it is much more agreeable to reason to 
reject these two dynasties, which had no record of them 
left in any history of the Assyrian empire, but only in 
Berosus, whose authority in this case bath been discussed 
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alre^y^ th^ to follow our late excellent primate of ohaf. 
^TVk^hf ^ho punctually sets down the reign of the iv. 
kingj of these two dynasties, but cuts off at least eight 
age^ in the time of the Assyrian empire from Ninus to 
Sardanapalus ; which time he confines to 496 years, and 
placeth Ninus in the 2737 th year of the world, according Usser. Ann. 
to 4^e Hebrew computation, and so to live in the time of Vet. Test, 
the Judges, and be contemporary with Deborah: which ^•^•*^3^' 
he builds only on a place in Herodotus, which relates not 
to the time between Ninias and Sardanapalus, but to the 
time of the defection of the Medes from the Assyrian castigat. 
empire^ as Isaac Vossius hath already shewed. We can- adv. Horn, 
not then find any certainty in the beginning of the^*'^' 
Assyrian empire, which may give us cause to Question the 
propagation of the world from the posterity or Noah. 

2, We have reason to think that there was a more th^p 
ordinary multiplication of the world from the sons of 
Noah after the flood. For as God had before punished 
the world by destroying mankind in it by an extraor- 
dinary manner, so after the flood he did in a particular 
manner bless Noah and his sons, and said unto them, £f>Gen.iz.i 
fruitful, and multiply y and replenish the earth ; whiph may 
wellbe thought to have then had an extraordinary effect* 
Several ways have been attempted, by learned men, to 
make appear to what a vast number the posterity of 
Noah would increase in the space of two or three hun- 
dred years after the flood. Petavius supposeth that the^tav. de 
posterity of Noah might beget children at seventeen, andl^' ^ .^^ 
that each of Noah's sons might have eight children inc. 14. 
the eighth year after the flood, and that every one of these 
eight might beget eight more ; by this means in only on^ 
family, as of Japhet in the year after the flood 238, hg 
makes a diagram, consisting of almost an innumerable 
company of men. Johannes Temporarius, as our mostUssXhron, 
learned primate tells us, takes this way ; that all of the S*^* ^' f* 
posterity of Noah, when they attained twenty years of 
age» had every year twins ; on which supposition, by 
arithmetical progression he undertakes to make it appear, 
that in the lozA year after the flood there would be, of 
males and females, 1,554,420 5 but taking away the on^ 
half, because of the groundless supposition of twins, yet 
then in that time there would be 388,605 males, besideas 
fcimales^ Others suppose that each of the sons of Noah 
had ten sons ; and, by that prpportion, in few generations 
It would amount to many thousands within a century. 
Others insist on the parallel between the m.ultiplicatipn 

14 
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BOOK of the children of Israel in Egypt; that if from 7a mei^ 

^M« in the space of 215 years, there are procreated 60O9O04 

how many will be bom of three men in the space of an 

hundred years ? Some have said above 23^000 ; but with 

what success in their arithmetic, I shall not determiae. 

Horn. Def, gut whether all or any of these ways be sufficient and 

^2[]J^^, satisfactory, we have yet cause to believe that there wast 

di^c. 26. more than ordinary multiplication in the posterity of 

Noah after the flooa. 

3. If we embrace the account of those copies which 
the Septuagint followed in their version, all this difficulty 
is then ceased. For that account doth very much enlaige 
the times, and makes almost a thousand years between 
the flood and Abraham ; by which means there will be 
sufficient space given for the propagation of mankind, the 
building or the tower of Babel, the dispersion of nations, 
the founding the Assyrian empire, the plantation of Egypt, 
China, and other places ; all which seem to have been in 
that time, and to concur with that computation, as w^ 
as JosephuB doth, and the whole primitive Church before 
Jerome, which certainly ought in no case to be disre- 
guarded. 

The whole controversy concerning this part of the 
ciironology of the world comes at last to this : Whether 
it be more probable that the Jews, who lived under the 
second Temple, (who then were the trustees to whom 
were committed the oracles of Godj) whom the LXX. 
followed in their version, had the true reading, or the 
Talmudic Jews, after their dispersion and banishment 
from their country, when they were discarded by God 
himself from being his people, when he broke up house 
among them at the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Temple. But if the reader desire further satisfaction con- 
cerning this difference of the chronology of the LXX. 
^ . from that of the present Hebrew copies, he may consult 

Prolcg. ad the learned dissertation of the late learned Bishop of 
BibUPolyg. Chester upon the LXX. and the later discourses of Isaac 
^- 9' 'cct. Vossius on this subject. Setting aside then the contro- 
I * ^v . v^^sy between the present Hebrew copies and the LXX. 
sius de in point of integrity and incorruption, which I meddle not 
LXX. In- with, I cannot but subscribe to the judgment of our ju- 
S^^MuiiS" <*5c>o^8 historian. Sir Walter Rawleigh : That if we look 
S" w It ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ hastily satisfy our understanding with 
Rawlcigh's the fir st things offered^ and thereby being satiated do sloths 
Hist. p. i. fuUy and drowsily sit doivn, we shall find it more agree- 
b. H. c. I. qII^ rather to follow the reckoning of the LXX. who, ac- 
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cording to some editions^ make it above 1072 years letiveen CHAP. 
the flood and Abraham's birth, than to take away any part ^V. 
i^ those J52 years given. For if we advisedly consider the 
state ana countenance of the world, such as it was in Abra-' 
ham's time, yea before Abraham was born, we shall find 
that it were very ill done of us, by following opinion with^ 
out the guide of reason, to pare the time over deeply between 
Abraham and tlie fiood ; because in cutting them too near 
the quick, the reputation of the whole story might perchance 
bleed thereby, were not the testimony of the Scriptures SU" 
preme, so as no objection can approach it ; and that we did 
not follow unthal this precept of St. Austin, that whereso^ 
ever any one place in the Scriptures may be conceived dis» 
agreeing to the whole, the same is by ignorance ofmisinter^ 
pretation understood. For in Abraham's time all the then 
knoum parts of the world were peopled; all regions and 
countries had their kings. Egypt had many magnificent 
cities, and so had Palestine and all bordering countries; 
yea all that part of the world besides, as far as India : and 
those not built with sticks, but of hewn stones, and defended 
with walls and rampiers; which magnificence needed a 
parent of more antiquity than those other men have sup' 
posed. And therefore where the Scriptures are plainest, 
and best agreeing with reason and nature, to what end 
should we labour to beget doubts and scruples, or draw all 
things into wonders and marvels? giving also strength - 
thereby to common cavillers, and to those men's apish brains^ 
who only bend their wits to find impossibilities and mon* 

. sters in the story of the world and mankind. Thus far that 
excellent historian, whose words deserve consideration. 
Thus much for the, first objection. 

The second is, From the great pretence of several nations x. 
that they were self originated, or came not from any other a. 
place. This was the pretence of the Egyptians, Grecians, 
ancient inhabitants of Italy, and others. But how little 
reason we have to give credit to these pretences, will 
appear on these accounts, i. The impossibility in nature 
that mankind should be produced ip such a way as they 
imagined ; which we have manifested already in our dis- 
course of the origin of the universe. 2. That the nations 
which pretended this, were never able to give sufficient 
evidence of it to any other nation which demanded it; 
which is manifest by their want of any certain records of 
their ancient times ; which is fully proved in our discourse 
in the first book of the want of credibility in the Heathen 
histories. 3. The only probable reason which induced 
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BOOK these nations to make tbemsdves ^(ormfi^i, was, becanift 
"^ they supposed themselves to be the first inbabitaots jrf 
the countries they lived in ; which although I may a]lpv 
to the Egyptians, and some other ancient natiqnsy y^ 1. 
cannot do it to the Hellens or Greeks, who most vain^. 
and arrogantly pretend to it. Which because it may gm 
more light into the greatest antiquities of Greece, mi 
some other nations, than hath been yet discovered- AT. 
taken notice of; and because it may further tend to deir 
the truth of the Scriptures as to the origin of pafipn^ I 
shall more particularly enquire into the first plantation of 
Greece. That it was first inhabited by some of Noah'i 
posterity, is out of question with all those who prefer the 
most ancient and undoubted records of Scripture before 
the fabulous impostures of men's brains. But by whose 
immediate posterity the country of Greece was firfit in- 
habited, is not yet so clear as it hath been generally piv- 
sumed to be^ by most who had rather follow the dictate^ 
of others, than spend time in such enquiries themselves $ 
which yet certainly are so far from being unworthy men's 
labour and industry, that nothing tends more clearly to 
advance the truth of Scripture-history, than the reconcil- 
ing the antiquities of the elder nations to what we find 
delivered of the plantation of the world from the posterity 
of Noah. As to this particular, therefore, of the first 
plantation of Greece, I shall first propound the opinion 

generally embraced among learned men, and then shew 
ow far it is defective, and what other more true account 
may be given of it. It is evident from Moses, Gen. x. 5. 
that the posterity of Japhet took possession of the Isles 
of the Gentiles, i. e, according to the Hebrew idiom, not 
onl^ such as are properly so called, but all those countries 
which lay much upon the sea, being at any distance from 
Palestine, especially such as lay between the ocean and 
Mediterranean sea ; and so both Greece and Italy come 
under the name of the Isles of the Gentiles. Among the 
sons of Japhet, none is conceived so probable to have, 
first peopled Greece,..^ as he whose name was preserved 
among the inhabitants of Greece, with very little altera- 
tion; and so as the Medes from Madai, the Assyrians 
from Assur, the Thracians from Thiras, by the like ana- 
logy the lonians from Javan. From which it is observ- 
able, that although among the Greeks themselves the 
lonians were but as one division of that people which 
inhabited Greece, yet other nations comprehended all 
under the ^ipe of ^Qnians. For which v^p have siiffipipnt; 
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mckooe fft>m Hesychius, and the Scholiast on Aristo- CHAP« 

phaiieii* OJ /SffpSapoi rovs "EXAijva; "la^vaj hky8(TWy saith He- ^^' 

g^ohius ; and more to this purpose the Scholiast speaks. Hcsych. v. ' 
ivrag ri^ "EXXTjvaj *liova$ p« fiapSupot txiX8y» For 'loov?^,"^**^'* 
with the insertion of the iEolic digamma, (which is always schol"^* 
done when two vowels meet,) is 'lo^ve;, i. e. Javones ; Aristcih. 
&d Stephanus Byzantius tells us, that from 'loow comes Stephanas 

Iciy. and so Homer. de Urb. vj 

»- / 

"Ev^flt 8s Boifioro), xa) 'loiovis IXxep^/rcovf^. Iliad. /. 

And Dionysius Periegetes reckons up *lacoy as one of the ' *'* 
riveiiB of Arcadia, 

And which much confirms this opinion, the Hebrew word Ed?Oxoa. '■ 
f&v Javan, before the points added by the Masorites, vi^. 
il« bears a perfect analogy with the Greek 'Idkf ; and p* pk 
ID Scripture is taken for Greece; and so Dan. viii. 21. 
Alexander is called ]i* -|^o, which the LXX. render BounXAs 
*Ek?4vaov ; and Joel iii. 6. You have sold my sons n*3vn *3n^ 
to the sons of Javan, u e. to the Greeks, as it is generally 
Qoderstood. But as Javan cannot be supposed to have . 
come into these parts without his family, so it is gene* 
rally presumed that there are no obscure footsteps left of 
Javan s eldest son, Elisha's seating himself in Greece. 
For from him Joseph us derives the name AiwAeT^, with 
whom the Jerusalem paraph rast concurs. Moutanu^ from Ar. Moat, 
tbenoe derives the name Elis; from whence he suppo§ethP^*^*5» 
the Greeks are called "EXAijvg?. Bochartus finds the clear* ^* **' 
0st remainders of Elisha in Elis, the same with Pelopon- 
iiesu^, one part of which by Homer is called Alisiumi 
d)ence EzeK. xxvii. 7. we read of the purple and scarletr 
from the isles of Elisha, which makes it most prqbable ta 
be that part of Greece which lay upon the Ionian sea, 
where the best purple next to the Tyrian was found, as 
the learned Bochartus hath demonstrated from several Bochart. 
authors. This is now the substance of the generally rp- Phaiog. 
eeived account concerning the plantation gf Greece from ^"' ^' '^* 
the posterity of Noah ; which if it be taken as to that 
people which did at length possess Greece, I see no 
pea^on to disapprove it ; but, if it be extended to the fir$t 
plantation of Greece, I see as little to embrace it. That 
we may theresfore judge more freely of the first inhabit- 
ants or Greece, it is requisite we take an account of it 
from those who profess themselves most versed in their 
own antiquities, who may in a matter of this nature. 
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BOOK which is attested by the common consent of the moA 

m* learned antiquaries of Greece, be the more creditedi in 

that what they thus deliver may be supposed to come 

from an ancient and undoubted tradition. 

^* It is evident therefore, from the judgment of the nooit 

learned and judicious even of the Greeks themselves, that 

Greece was first inhabited by a people by them called 

larlarons, i. e. a people different lirom them in language 

and manners. So Ephorus, whom Polybius commends ai 

the best writer of the Greek antiquities, saith that Greec e 

was inhabited by a barbarous people before the Helkiii 

came into it. And Hecataeus Milesius, cited by Strabo 

concerning Peloponnesus, en cjpo rwv 'EXk^voov ^lofi'mf oMfi 

itrmbo, fii^Sapot, which Strabo himself not only believes of Pclo- 

'"'•P'***"ponnesus, but of all Greece, that it was xarotxia fiapSifm 

^ Schol. TO iriXsuovy anciently a plantation of barbarians. Tlie same 

1 Apoilon.is affirmed by Aristotle, writing of the commonwealth of 

IF. V. 36z. jjjg Tegeates concerning Arcadia, that before its being 

Eossessed by the Arcadians it was inhabited by a bar- 
arous people, who, because they were expulsed their 
country before moon-rising, the Arcadians called them- 
selves fjpoa-eXyivot. Whether that be the ground of that 
vain -glorious boast, (of which many reasons are given by 
learned men,) I here dispute not ; it is sufficient that we 
find the Grecians were not the first who peopled any of 
these several places ; which is likewise attested by He- 
rodotus, Thucydides, and others, whose testimonies we 
shall afterwards produce. It being then evident that the 
Grecians were not the first who inhabited that country 
after from them called Greece, it follows to be enquired 
what this barbarous people was, and from whence they 
came. Strabo hath given us in a large catalogue of the 
names of many of them ; as the Dryopes, Caucones, Le- 
leges, besides the Aones, Tenibices, Hyantes, and many 
others ; but these seem not to have been that ancient 
people, but rather some latter castlings of the Carians, 
who, as Thucydides tells us, did very often make inroads 
upon the quarters of Greece. That people which had the 
largest spread, and greatest antiquity, was the Pelasgi : 
thence Peloponnesus was anciently called IleXao-yia ; Ste- 
phanus Byzantius 'ne\o7rovvr}<r8 rgfig l7rcttvu|x/ai, 'ATria, Ile- 
Xot^yioiy and ^Apyos ; and Apollodorus saith, that the Pelor 
ponnesians were anciently called Pelasgi ; and Euripides, 

11e\oi<ryiwTU$ ctivo(jt,oia'i/.ev8$ to vph 
Aavatig, 
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^And elsewhere, chap. 

^ IV. 

Up&TQV IleXatryo), AuvatBsn rh devTepov* ■ ,', ■■ 

* 

iThese Pelasgi were not only in Peloponnesus, but in At- 
^ tica too, as appears by Strabo, where he saith the nation 
ef the Pelasgi did inhabit ; and by the Athenians (that is 
•itfter their mixture) they were called irsXapyo), Storks, iict stnbo, 1. 
*:f^ irAay)}y, for their frequent removals from place to^x. p. a73* 
•place: and Pausanias mentions their being under the^'/^" 
Acronoli at Athens : that they were in Thessaly, is evi- 
dent from Hesychius. UeXaa-'/o), 01 Gs(r(rai\oi' xa) evm tw¥ 
fiapSafmVf xa\ yivos aiso IleXfliuryoD rou *Apxa^os yevofj^evov voXw 
9)iAnfrof. Arcadia seems to have been the first or chief place 
of their residence ; for the Arcadians, who were accounted 
wmktuiraTa t^ toov kWrjvoov, do vindicate the founder of this 
nation, whom they call Pelasgus, to themselves, and say 
he was an aur^p^^wv among them, that is, the first who 
catne into that country ; for all those, whose original they 
knew not, they called Terrce FilioSy and Genuinos Terrce. 
Pausanias rightly conjectures that he was the first manpaosab.ia 
amonff them, not as though he was alone, but because Arcad. 
the chief ruler and commander among them, and that 
brought them into the country ; but though they might Strabo, 
fix themselves about Arcadia, it is evident they spread '**"*• P* 
farther, for Menecrates Eleates, in his book of the found- ^ * 
ers of cities, affirms, that all the sea-coasts of Greece 
called loilica, beginning from Mycale, were first inhabited 
by the Pelasgi: nay, we find them yet much higher inldem,l.vii. 
Epirus, who were, as Strabo tells us, the first founders of ?• **^' 
the .fomous oracle of Dodona; for so Ephorus in him 
saith it was nsAao-ycov 1^pvf/i,a^ and that these were twv vep) 
T^ iKKxSa iwourriuovroov ap^aiirraroi : thence the poet, 

Zfu &fUy AcoSwvais, IleXaa'yjxe. Iliad, t. 

And Hesiod, 

Aw8coyi}v ^yiv re IleXeurywv edpavov ^sv. Hesiod. 

Fragment. 

Strabo further makes it evident that they were a bar- Ed, Oxon. 
barous people, which lived about Dodona, from the de- 
scription Homer gives of them, 

Sol vetlatr v^o^^rat, ivmrovohsy ^a[iaisvvoLi, v. 234. 

Which Philostratus best interprets, when he saith they Phiiostr. 
were. «edTOov»W rms xfiti She xarffcrxcuao-fisvot rov /3/ov, .sj^cAlmag. 
that ihwghi the Gods were best pleased with their simpli^ 
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BOOK cify ami severity of Iff e^ and therein far difierent fifom tk 
^^' Grecian humour. Suidas in Thessaiicis (cited likewise by 
Strabo) saith that the temple of Dodona was remom 
from Scotusa in Felasgia to Thessala; which is confimidd 
by Irlerodotus in Euterpe, where he largely speaks of Ab 
temple and oracle at Dodona. These Pelasgi confined not 
themselves to Greece neither, but were dispersed into tte 
neighbour islands, as Chios, Crete, Lesbos^ Lemnos, Im^ 
bro, Samos, as will appear afterwards ; and at last CBSOt 
into Italy, as is well known, and are thought to be the 
same witn the Tyrrhenians, and by some conceived to be 
the first founders of Rome. We see what a large sprtai 
the Pelasgi had over Greece, which was divided, after die 
Hellens began to appear, into ro xeXooyixov and ri iXhfin^ 
xoy, as Herodotus witnesseth ; and so these two appear ts 
be a very different people from one another, and not tbt 
same, under different names, as is commonly thought. 
XII. Which sufficiently appears from their language, whidi 

Hcffod. 1. i. was quite different from one another. So Herodotuf, 
Ed? Wess. ^^^^^^ ^' TleKoLO-yo) fiipSupov yXMtnruv Isms, they used a Aorto- 
rous language^ i. e. a language not understood by thi 
Hellens, who at first had their chief residence in Thes^ 
saly ; from whence by degrees they came forwards into 
Greece, as Thucydides shews. For although the naitie of 
Hellens at last spread itself over all the people of Gi^eec6» 

iret it was at first peculiar to that part of Thessaly called 
^thiotis ; and thence Homer calls them properly Hellens 
which followed Achilles from thence : and it appears by 
Homer, that there was a city there called '^Exxo;, which, 
as Stephanus de (Jrbibus tells us, was there built by 
"EXXfjg; although he will not have him to be Hellen the 
son of Deucalion, but the son Phthius, wherein he is mis- 
taken; for Thucydides plainly shews that it was from 
Hellen, the son of Deucalion, that the name ''f^AAi^w^ 
came ; and this Hellen lived in Phthiotis. But although 
they were first in Phthiotis, yet they daily increasing in 
numbers and power, by degrees they got all Thessaly 
into their hands, of which one part was called IIsXMffyi- 
&Tis; afterwards under Dorus, the son of Hellen, they 
conquered Hestiaectis, that part of Thessaly which lies 
under the mountains Ossa and Olympus; from thence 
they were beaten back by the Cadmeans into Pindus, 
where the Greeks were first called Maxeho), as Herodotus 
tiells us ; from hence they went into Dryopis, and thence 
into Peloponnesus, and there had the name Dorians; but 
before their coming hither^ they had first secured them* 
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.Helves of the Hellens lying between Thessaly and Pelo- CHAI 
lionnesus^ and there they dispossessed the Pelasgi in all nr. 
tile Attic region, who were now forced to submit or to — — 
tfy. They who submitted, as most of them did, were in- 
terporated into the Greeks, and became one people with 
Aera ; and so by degrees lost that former language which 
WBi peculiar to themselves, and wholly distinct from the 
Greek tongue. That the Hellens did thus gradually conse 
itilq Peloponnesus, is evident from the names of people 
attd places common to Thessaly and Peloponnesus ; which 
ftfttne from hence, that though the Greeks left the cities 
tehiild them, yet they carried most of the names along 
t^th them. Thus the Achaei, lonians, and iEolians, arid 
Dorians in Peloponnesus came from those of the same 
sameii in Thessaly ; and so likewise the names of these 
£9llowing regions and cities were common to both, as El- 
Idpia, Estieea, Eretria, and Oropos, Graia, Larissa, Psophis, 
Iton, Oechalia, and very many others. Salmasius seems to Salmas. d 
be of opinion, that the Pelasgi never used any language M«^*">- 
distinct from the Hellens; but besides that it is direcuy^'^'^' 
contrary to the testimony of Herodotus, the arguments 
he proGuceth for it are very weak. The first is, because 
the Pelasgi that went into Italy did use the Greek 
tofigiie, from t\^eir calling Agylla Cere, from xa7pc, a 
word pronounced from one on the walls; and because 
the Arcades used only the Greek lanzuage in the ^Golian 
dialebt, which Evander carried with him into Italy, and 
from Which most of the old Roman language was derived. 
But doth not Herodotus expressly say, that, after the 
Hiixiure between the Greeks and Pelasgi, these by de- 
^{■ees lost their own proper language, and made use of 
the common Greek tongue? Yet afterwards, too, it is 
etideiit from Herodotus, in some places, as at Crotona, 
they did \ist a language diflbrent from the Greek. His 
other argument is. That the names of the eldest persons 
^ mefitiohid were originally Greek ; but this is expressly de- 
nied by Strabo, who makes the contrary one of his 
strongest Arguments, that the Barbarians did anciently in- 
btfbtt Greece; and instanceth in Cecrops, Codrus, JEolnSf 
Cothus, Drymas, Crimanus, Thus we have abundantly 
l^rpved, agamst the common opinion, that Greece was not 
first. peopled by the Hellens, or the posterity of Elisa, al- 
dioiigb these did afterwards come to the mil possession 
<tf Grr^ece. 

It remains that we shew whence these Pelasgi came, ^m|^ 
aiid of «rho8e posterity they were, and what the language 
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BOOK was which was used by them. He that gave the nagift 
III. to this people, according to the Grecian fables, was oqb 
""""""""^ Pelasgus ; which none will wonder at among the% 
whose constant custom it was (partly by reason of thdc 
ignorance of the true account of their names, and partg^ 
by their pride, that they might not seem ignorant of ai» 
thing,) when they met with any names of people, to find 
out some person near it, who was the founder of theub 
Thus Attica from Actaeus, it being anciently called *AtU^ 
and Cranas from Cranaus, iGgialea from iEgialeus, Manr 
ritania from Maurus, Scythia from one Scjthes, GalatM 
from Galates, and thus in multitudes of other namnu 
But from the name Pelasgi we may probably find out |W 
true founder of the people, allowing that variation which 
is usually caused througn the Greeks' meltine the harsher 
words of the Eastern languages into a sound fit for their 
more delicate palates ; as is evident in the comparing the 
names of the prophets in Hebrew, with what they are m 
the Greek Version. Thus the Pelasffi may with great 
probability be derived from Ji^r, Phaleg ; for which wo 
have the concurrent testimony of two learned personSf 
Grot. Not. Grotius and Salmasius, who are contented to mention it 
in lib. i. de without bringing much evidence of reason for it. What 
arc?c^ they only touch at, we shall endeavour tqjnake out more 
Salm.' de at large ; which we shall do by removing the great pre- 
Hellen. sumptions against it, and laying down the probabilities 
for it. The great presumptions lying against it are ; for 
that the isles of the nations fell to the posterity of Ja- 
phet, and that Phaleg lived with Eber in Chaldaea. For 
the first, it must be acknowledged that the greatest part 
of the countries lying upon the Ocean and Mediterranean 
were in the time when Moses wrote so inhabited; not 
that the habitations of the sons of Noah had their bounds 
and limits set them either by God or Noah, but that the 
posterity of Japhet did chiefly address themselves to 
those parts which lay towards Europe ; but yet not so as 
to exclude any of the posterity of Sem, if their necessities, 
for further room made it necessary for them to seek for 
habitations further abroad. For we can have no reason to 
think, that, because the chief of Sem's posterity did live, 
together, therefore none of them went further oflF, which 
necessity would put them upon because of their great in- 
crease; for we read of Phaleg and others, that, besides 
those in direct line to Abraham, (whose genealogy it waa 
Gen. xi. Moses's great design to recount,} they begat many other 
i9> «!• sons and daughters, which woidd xnake it necessary for 
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< lim to seek their habitations further abroad. And that CH A A 




gif Viytfr«ri, That from the a^e ofTherahy and thence for- 1^''^^'^' 
wm, Phaleg etna Ragau diverted towards the clime oj^* 
EArape^ to part of Scythia, and were joined with those na^ 
ihksJHm which the Thracians arose. Several things make 
this not so improbable as some have imagined it to hex 
fof first, it is the constant acknowledgment of all sober' 
tfuqairers into the original of the Greeks, that Greece was^ 
Ant peopled from Scythia; and indeed almost all the nlEi- 
tMnsJn Europe have come out of that country : besides, 
thenfis evidence of it even in the Grecian rabies; for 
PlhoAietheus (from whom the Greeks derived themselves) 
ii^ ftiOded by them to lie bound in Mount Caucasus, 
which 'must be supposed to be the country from whence' 
he^csme. Again, it is evident already that the Hellens 
came not into Greece before it was peopled by the Pe* 
laA^, and that these had difierent language and customs 
fvdHi' one another. Now then in all probability, although 
tM posterity of Elisa might come first down from Scy- 
thitfintb those parts, and seat themselves in Macedonia- 
anA Tlie&saly, where they had in probability more than ' 
rtotlQ' enough at first, and a country to their desire, they 
nnig^ be willing to permit the posterity of Phaleg to 
pfUto' on further; for in those first plantations we cannot' 
oChifcrwite conceive, but that the last comers must her' 
tht furthest goers, unless they had strength enough to 
drive ■ the* former inhabitants out of their seats, whereoF 
they were already possessed, as the Scythians did after* 
wBtdn, and so the Hellens. So then the posterity of 
Phateg being forced to quit their own country, because' 
of the multitude of inhabitants, must be supposed to take- 
thttt' course, where in probability they might find aft' 
em^tjr'seat fit for them to dwell in. Thence they come 
to^i^rds Europe ; for they saw how the posterity of Sem * 
did spVead itself eastwards already, and Cham south - 
wMids; and- comihff to part of that vast country of Scythia 
which was bdth afready -taken up, and not so convenient an ' 
htfMtation' for them, they draw downwards towards Thra- 
cidj Hild there the posterity of Thiras, from whom the 
TiMokms came, had already possessed themselves. Pass- . 
ing ffiitlidr into Thessaly, tney- find that already planted ; 
by^oHDte of the posterity of Elisa, but as yet but scant and ' 

VOL. II. K 
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BOOK thin of inhabitants ; therefore they disperse tbemselvef np 
in. and down throTUgh some part of Epirus, most part ct 
£llas, and some pass into Peloponnesus, where tney fix 
themselves chiefly upon Arcadia, and thence spreaa op 
and down by degrees towards the sea-side; for we canuot 
but think that the maritime parts were the last peo|dedf 
partly for fear of another deluge, partly for want of con- 
veniency of navigation, most of their travels being by. 
land, and partly, when navigation grew more in use^ for 
fear of pirates, who drove a great trade upon the ooasti 
of Greece in elder times, as is most evident from Thncy- 
dides in the beginning of his history. Thus we have a 
reasonable account given of the Pelasgi, their first coming 
into Greece, and how by degrees tne Hellens came to 
possess their country, ana what a iair pretence the Arca- 
dians had to boast of the greatest antiquity ; their countij 
being probably first peopled by the Pelasgi of any part (2 
the whole Chersonese, and the seat of the leader of the 
whole company whom they call Pelasgus, and the Scrip- 
tures Phale^. 
^^^'* Having thus far cleared the antiquities of Greece as to 
the first planters of it, whom we have evidenced to have 
been the Pelasgi, and these derived from Peleg, it will be 
no great difficulty to resolve what language they brought 
along with them ; which must be supposed to be the 
same with that used in the family from whence Peleg or 
Phaleg came, as to the substance of it, although it ought 
admit as great variation of dialect from it as the Chaldee 
or Syriac doth. But this I will not only suppose, but 
offer these probabilities for the proof of it. The first is, 
the agreement of the ancient Greek language with the 
Hebrew, in many of its primitive words. And here we 
have a most rational and probable account given of it } 
which is, the Greeks mixing with the Pelasgi, and both 
coming to be one people, they must needs retain many of 
the old words used by the Pelasgi in their Greek lan<- 
guage, which are evidently of an Eastern extraction ; the 
l^ound of which cannot with such probability be fetched 
trom Cadmus and the Phoenicians, because it is not so 
easy adn)ission of a foreign language after the perfection 
of their own, unless by long tract of time, or great num- 
bers overrunning the former people, neither of which can 
be so truly affirmed of Caamus and his company; for 
they were soon driven out of Greece, he himself ending 
his days in Illyricum : neither was their spread so laree as 
that of the Pelasgi, who were before possessors ot tlie 
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cSountry; and it is continually se^en how impossible it is CHAP, 
for any conquerors, as the Greeks were, to bring their }^\ 
Own language so into a place, where some of the former 
people are suffered to live, and not to retain many of their' 
old words among them, and so make the language mixed 
of both, as it is in all nations conquered by the Romans ; 
the Roman not being purely spoKen by any, but cor- 
rupted with a mixture of the former language in use 
among them. The second argument is from the different 
pronunciation and dialects in use in the Greek language ; 
of which no account so likely can be given, as the mixture 
with difierent languages. This is most evident in the 
Doric dialect ; for the Dorians inhabiting probably where 
most of the Pelasgi had been, their pronunciation and 
dialect comes the nearest to the Eastern of any of the 
Greeks ; for in the Doric dialect the nAareioo-fto^, or broad 
pronunciation, is most taken notice of. So he in Theo- 
critus upbraids the Dorians, hi irAare<a(rS»(riv &ravra, they ^ 
speak every thing very broad; which answers to the pro- 
nunciation of the Elastern languages : besides, the Doric 
dialect delights much in adding a to the end of words, 
which besides that it is the custom of Eastern tongues, 
especiiaJIy the Syriac, it doth much widen the pronuncia- 
tion. Tne thirdf argument is from the remainaers of the 
Eastern tongues in those places, especially where the 
Pelasgi had been. The Pelasgi are much taken notice of 
for their frequent removes, and travelling from one place 
to another; which I suppose was chiefly after the Hel- 
lens had conquered the country where they dwelt, then 
they were forced to go seek better habitations abroad : 
thence Strabo calls the nation of the Pelasgi croXu^'Xavov i^Scrabo, 
tk;^ to idwg %pi$ lisavas^ot^Bi^ : and elsewhere, that they *• »"'*• 
v^re «n)XA«5^ou t?j "Evgoomig to waXaiov nrP^vcoftsvoj, they went^' **^',. 
up and down to a great part of Europe: but we ^^Jp/xil!^' 
suppose them to have made their first and chief resort to 
the -neighbour islands to Greece; where we shall see 
what evidence they left of their language there. The 
first island we meet with them in, is Crete; so Strabo 
speaking of them, Ka) yotg rris Kp^; eiFOtxot yeyovainv, ws id. 1. r. 
f^vlf ^O/Avipog, that a colony of tnem lived in Crete, forP* ^5S» 
which ht voucheth Homer s authority : 

"AkKhi y iXKim yA»<r<ra fiifnyfMini* hv fuv *A^mo), ^^* , 

•*£» 8* 'Erfox^f^ fjLr/ci)Jjfrof9s, iv S0 KtfSavf^, 175.*** ^* 

It b evident' then that the Pelasgi were in Crete. Now 

K 2 ' 
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BOOK most of the Cretan wordi are of an Eaatern extract km^ if^ 

III, we believe the learned Bochartus, who bath promiied a 

B^i^^^ j^ discourse on that subject: besides Crete, we find tha* 

Phsn. Col. Pelaagi In ChioSi xoi Xmi S} eixi$^f ieunwf n§kBuryi§Ji§n 

I. i. c 15. rif U OfTToAla^y saith Strabo ; the inhabitants of Qn|os. 

say that the Pelasgi of Tbessaly were their first inhalal* 

ants ; and here the fore-namea learned pcraon ham d^ 

rived the name Chios, the mountain Peiinaeus^ and fko; 

wine Arvisium, all from the Eastern languagea. Tb^ 

next we find them in, is Lesbos, xai yip r^v Asa^ Ilf- 

Xaffylmt nXoiptaffu which from them was called Bela^ja, 

Strtbo, 1. V. saith Straoo. whose name is likewise fetched out-of thO' 

P- '53- £ast. By Bochartus further we find them in LemaoS: 

and Imbros. So Anticlides in Strabo, wfaar^s f^ri Dy- 

Kmryis '^i vcf) Ac/ivoy 1^ ^fb£pov xr/o'ai; coocemioff whoNi 

Bechart. names, see Bochartus, 89. I know that leamea antbor 

Gcogr. p. ii. Qiakes the Phcenicians the authors of all these namely 

from no other ^ound generally, but because they are -of; 

an Eastern denvation; but according to what we haft. 

laid down we mav yield to the thing itself, and jspoid' 

clearer grounds ; ror of some of these islands he innnii-. 

ously conf^sseth he can find no evidence of the rbxB^ 

Id. 1. i. c. 9. nicians bein^ in them. Pluenices in his insuUs AabU^^i. 

nusguam legimus : but we find it very plain, that in those 

very islands the Pelasgi inhabited ; and whether account' 

then be more probable, let the reader judee. One thing 

more I shall insist on, which is the original of the Same- 

tbracian mysteries. That these were, as to their naines, 

from the Eastern languages, is now acknowledged by all 

learned men ; the Cabiri being so evidently deriv^ from 

n^SD, which signifies strength and powers i. e. the Dii poies^ 



and Ka^inXa^, are very handsomely explained by that 




HenxUL ii. they were from the Pelasgi, whose words are these : %-i^ 

n^Yf ^ '^^ KmSilpcov Spyta fitfiwifrMy ret "Saf/A^prtiKig iirirsX^t flroMi- 

^^ kciSims wapci UeXatryMf. And again, ri)y yip Se^iuAp^Jvift 

,^ slxfoy vjmpoy nc^ooyo) Jroi, rof vnp 'AdiiMt/oiO-i ovyoixeoi lyj- 

. . fovro, xo) mapi rirmv l&a[iodpf[ix9i rei Sgyta wapaXofifiafya-i. 

'IT We see evidently by this, that the Samothracians derived 

'Aeir mysteries n-om the Pelas^ ; and wiAbut all question 

tlMj;had..thi9ii: nances .fixunthenfle, wbpnpe;they derived 
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;llittr myBteries. And to this porpote it 11 further ob- CHAP 
iperyabley tbat^ as the old Hetrunaiis were certirtnly a ^^' 
ciolony of the Pelasgi, upon their removal out of Greece^ 
10 Vossius observes, that the old Hetruscan language VoMiw a 
'ifr^ a Syris habet cuncta sacrorum homina) hath ainiost '^' ^- "- 
aUithe sacred appellations from the Elastem tongues. Fo&rGrac.'Aii- 
flridch purpose it is further observable, whi«i GrothisnociaMa 
ttkiGB notice of, that the fus pontificum Romanorum was'"* '* 
dbdken a great part from the Hetrusci, and the Hetmrianb 
Juid it auHebnms out of the. Eastern parts* 
..By all which I cannot conceive but this opinion^ tiot>- XV, 
viAstanding its novelty, is advanced to as high a dcgMt 
•of probability as any that stands on the like foundations^ 
jHid not only so, but it is an excellent clue to direct us to 
Aim labyrinth of antiquities, and gives us a fair accoiiht 
jvlience the Eastern tongues came to be so much used 
amoiig both the ancient Greeks and Hetrurians. One 
fiuag more, this will help us to understand far better 
ihan any salvo hath been yet used for it; which is the 
affinity spoken of by Arius, king of Lacolsemon, in hia 
letters to Onias, between the Jews and Lacedasmoniani : 
tifi^ h yp^ ^npl Tff rouv STapriflrroy x* 'IsSfltWi Jri «fir)y i Maccab 
AlrAfoi, 9^ m fto-iy ix yevs; 'A€paie/x* which is explained ^f j^J^' ^ 
Joaephus thus: ivrvxovrig yqo^ rm, wpoiJLw tog h^ Mg •W' tiq/l/xii.' 

K' tfg^ 'ItfSajof i^ AaxcSaijxoyiOf, Ix r^; wpig 'ASpifJLOv olx&injfros^c.^,. 
sy had found in a book that the Jews and JLacedcemonians ^ ^^"^ 
k/erv ofine same stocky from their mutual relation to Abra^ 
kam. Vossius thinks the original of thi^ was from those Von. ds 
of the posterity of Anak, who came into Greece, ahd ^^'' ^' ^ 
peQ(ded Sparta, and would seem to have been of the^*^' 
posterity of Abraham ; or that they were partly of the 
posterity of Abraham by Agar or Ceturah, and partly of 
the Canaanites, driven out by Joshua. But how unlikely 
fl^ thing is it (supposing Sparta peopled by the Canaanitea, 
wJiich yet is not evident) that they should give out thein- 
selVies to be of that stock which they had been expelled 
their country by ? And for the true posterity of Abrahain 
coming thither, as we have no ground for it but the bar^ 
assertion, so we have this strong evidence against it, that 
all that came from Abraham were circumcised, as the 
Ishmadites, Hagarens, &c. which we never read bf among 
the Lacedaemonians. Hugo Grotius differs not niuch from 
the opinion bf Vossius conbeming the ground of this 
kindred be^iveen the Jews and Spartans ; for in his notes 
on that place in the Maccabees, where it is spoken of, he 
gbrea this account of it. The Dorians, of whom the Spar- 

1^3 
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BOOK taos were a part, came from the Pelasgi ; the language of 
m* the Pelasgi was different from that of the Greekuh as 
appears by Herodotus in his Ciio : ^trav ol lUXaayo) fimp^ 
Setpov yXSoTToof tevrsg. Now the Pelasgi (saith he) are ^J70 
dispersij a scattered nation ; thence he supposeth these P«p 
la^gi; or banished people, to have come from the confioes 
of Arabia and Syria, in which the posterity of Abraham 
and Cetui-ah had placed themselves. But, i. It is uncer" 
taih whether the posterity of Abraham, by Ceturah, were 
placed so near Canaan or no. I know Junius endeavours 
to find the seat of all the sons of Ceturah in Arabia; but 
Mercer gives several not improbable reasons why he cob- 
.ceives them placed not in the East of Canaan, but in the 
Eastern parts of the world. 2. We have no evidence at 
all of any remove of these sons of Abraham by Ceturah 
out of ; the parts of Arabia^ supposing them placed there, 
nop any reason -why they should be banished thenccE. 
3. That which was the badge of Abraham's posterity, 
was never, that we read of, in use among the Spartans 5 
which was circumcision. Indeed, in much later ages 
than this we spieak of, we read of a people amonff the 
Tbracians who were circumcised, whom the Greeks tnem* 
selves judged .to be Jews.. So Aristophanes briqga tb^ 
OdomaQtes in, 

^^1^ Ti<r TflSv 'OSojct^eyreov to wog ScKOTshpansv av 

acti.sc. 4. ^^Qj^pgojgy^ (saith the Scholiast,) i. e. ovrnXa, IXea/vovro Si 
i arer/Movro ol 0paxtg rot. etBola )^ axoa'eirvffji^eva sl^ov aureu 
Whereby it is plain that circumcision was in use among 
ihe Thracians; for these Odomantes were (saith the Scho- 
Uast) a people of Thrace : feLa-) ^i aurig *18^olIovs ^^^vm. It 
aeems it was a tradition ambng them, that they were 
Jews. If so, it seems most probable that they were some 
of the ten tribes, who were placed about Colchis, and the 
adjacent places : for Herodotus in Euterpe saith, that the 
Syrians tnat lived about the rivers Thermodoon and Par- 
thenius, learned circumcbion from the Colchi ; of whom 
he saith, M«f yo» 'gtuvtoov KoXp^oi xai AlyuTmoi y^ Al^loireg irgpt'' 
T«f«wyT«4 av upynig ra euhTa, Only the Colchi^ and Egyp^ 
iianSf and Ethiopians had originally the custom of circum* 
cisipn. Or else the Odomantes might be some of the 

Straboyl.xi. dispersed Jews in Armenia, where Strabo mentions a 
region called Odomantis ; and so they retained the name 
of the place from whence they came, after their removal 
into Thrace. But whatever these Odomantes were, they 
were far enough from the Spartans, virho never were thu9 
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suqiected of Judaisniy nor laughed At for circumcision ; CHkT. 
10 that this opinion of Grotius, on that account, seems ^^- 
not very probable. Bochartus, who hath been so happy ^^,^^^,^^^1^ 
in mmoy other conjectures, yet here gives out, unless it Phcen. Cot 
may depend upon the testimony of Claudius lolaus inl*i*^*>>- 
Siephanus Byzantius, who fabulously derives the Jews 
ftoBi,-one Judaeus Sparton, who went from Thebes along 
wMi Bacchus into the wars ; which Sparton they might 
eonfound with another Sparton, the son of Phonoreus^ 
the foander of Sparta ; which yet is rejected as a fable 
1^ iPSausanias in Laconicis. Surdy the Lacedsemonians 
were very ambitious of kindred with the Jews, that would 
daim it upon such gropnds as these, especially at such a 
time when the people of the Jews were under distress^ 
and their kindred might be like to cost them so dear| 
and if they had never such a mind to have claimed 
kitidred with the Jews, they would certainly have done it 

Son a more plausible testimony than the iabie of one 
auditts lolaus, that had neither sense nor reason in it ; 
and yet supposing his feble true, it had been nothing to 
the purpose without the linking another fable to it, which 
was so gross^ tbat even the Greeks themselves were 
ashamed of k, who were always the most daring forgers 
of fables in the world. But let us see further what the 
divine (as some have loved to call him) Jos. Scaliger saith Scalig. Ca» 
to it. All that he saith, is only a wonder or two at itj^on-l^S^ 
Quid magis mirum quam Lacedeemonios al Abraham prog^-^'^^^' 
natos esscy &c. and a refutation of an absurd opinion, that 
Oebalus, the father of Tyndareus, and grandfather of 
Castor, Pollux, and Helena, was the same with Ebal, 
mentioned Gen. x. ^8. which there can be no reason for^ 
since Ebal was the son of Joktan, and so of another race 
from Abraham ; and Joktan's sons were placed eastward^ 
but chiefly Oebalus was within an hundred years before 
the destruction of Troy 5 but Phaleg, uncle to Ebal, died 
664 years -before Oebalus, in A. M. 1993. Thus far then 
we cannot find any plausible account of this claim of 
kindred ; but though it be an endless task to make good 
sU. the claims of kindred in the world, especially to per- 
sons of power and authority, yet there being no visible 
interest or design which the Spartans could have in such 
a claim, especially at that time, with a nation generally 
hated and maligned by Heathen idolaters, we cannot 
snfqxme but there must be some at least plausible ground 
for such a persuasion among them. What if we should 
conjecture that the Spartans might iind in the Greek 

K4 
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BOOK version of the Pentateuch, which wa3 much «pread aliKMid 
^^ at that time among the son» of Ishmael, one whose JMime 
' ~ makes the nearest approach to their Cadmus, £noai mhom 
ihey suppose themselves derived; for .the youngoifc ^f 
Ishmael's sons was called Kedemah, Gen* xxv. ij. whkih 
t^ Syriac renders Kedem, the very name of Cadmua i« 
the Eastern tongues. But this beii^g a light conjectnraf 
I pass it by, and return to the subject of our discouris^ 
which gives a plausible account of the ground of this 
idndred. We have already shewed that the Pehusgi w^:e 
the first who peopled Greece^ {uara t^v 'EkKaia %3iirm hoh 
mikourtf is Strabo's expression of that nation, that it.sprwd 
pver all Greece ;} ana withal it appears that the chidF muk 
of the Pelasgi was in Arcadia, to which next adjoins Ia- 
(bonia, and therefore in all probability was peopled by 
them ; and besides, the Dorians sprang from the Pda^gi, 
jftnd the Spartans were a part of the Dorians, as appears 
already out of Grptius ; so that what kindred the Pelasgi 
had, was derived down to the Spartans ; and we have 
iGen.xl^i7,maqifested that these Pelasgi were from Phaleg; and the 
^* Scripture tells us that Phaleg was the son of Eber, from 

whom Abraham came in a direct and lineal succession. 
And thus the Jews coming from Abraham, and the Spar- 
tans by the Pelasgi from Phaleg, they both came out of 
the same stopk : for so Josephus expresseth it ; not that 
the L^iPedasmoniaQs came from Abraham, but that the 
Jews and they were both li^ hl^ yivag, out of the same 
stock, and both had relation to Abraham; tne Jews as 
coming in a direct line, the Spartans as deriving from 
Phaleg, from whom Abraham came. And thus much 
may pow suffice to clear the first plantation of Greece, 
^a to shew how consonant it is to sacred Scripture ; 
;Which I have taken the more pains in, because of the 
aerviceableness of this discourse to that end, and to shew 
what use may b^ made of this kind of learnings for vindi- 
cating the honour of the sacred Scriptures. 

The only thing remaining as to the origin of nations, is 
the peophng of that vast continent of America, which I 
cannot think we have yet sufficient information, either 
concerning the passages thither, especially east and north, 
pr concerning any records the Indians have among them-^ 
aelves, absohitelv to determine any thing in it. It seems 
most probable that the several parts of it were peopled at 
several times, and from several parts, especially north and 
.east ; but to go about absolutely to determine from what 
^tion, in what a^ by wiuut ipeans they weie first 
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peopled) were a piece of as great confidence as ignorance, CHAP, 
till we have more certain discoveries of it. I choose there- ^v* 
fore rather to refer the reader to the bandy ings of this con- vTgiol"" 
tfov er sy in the many writers about it, than to undertake Job. de 
any thuig as to the decision of it. Only in the general it La«t.Honi. 
appears, from the remaining tradition of the flood, and ^^^^ne. 
many rites and customs used among them, that they had ncan. 
the tame original with us ; and that there can be no argu- V. ManoM 
tfwnt brought against it from themselves, since some ^^£|JJ^i^ 
astibon teii us, that die eldest accounts and memoirs Et SpUz^.* 
Aey have do not exceed 800 years backvirard ; and there- ^ l^td- 
Ibre Adr testimony can be of no validity in a matter of ^^"**"^*°' 
40 great andquity as the origin of nations is. 



/ 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology. 

I. That there were some Remainders of the ancient IBstonf qf the 
World presertted ia the several Nations after the Dtspernomp, 
II. How it came to he corrupted: by Decay of Knowledge, In- 
crease of Idolatry, Confusion of Languages, III. An E»quiqf 
into the Cause of that. Difficulties against the common Opinum 
that Languages were confounded at Babel. IV. Those D\ffi' 
cutties cleared. V. Of the Fabulousness of Poets, The partiatlar 
Ways whereby the Heathen Mythology arose, AttrUtutii^ the 
general History of the World to their own Nation, The Corrup- 
turn of Hebraisms. Alteratityti of Names, Ambiguity of Sense 
in the Oriental Languages. VI. Attributing the Actions of many 
to one Person ; as in Jupiter, Bacchus^ 8fC, VII. The Remain^ 
ders of Scripture- history among the Heathens. The Names of 
God, Chaos : formation of Man among the Phcenicians. Of 
Adam among the Germans^ Egyptians^ Cilicians. Adam under 
Saturn ', Cain among the Phoenicians ; Tubal-Cain and Jubal 
under Vulcan and Apollo 5 Naamah under Minerva. VII f. 
Noah under Saturn^ Janus, Prometheus, and Bacchus. IX. 
Noah*s three Sons under Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. Canaan 
under Mercury -, Nimrod under Bacchus ; Magog under Pro* 
metheus. Of Abraham and Isaac among the Phoenicians. X, 
Jacob's Service under Apollo's. The Pairv\i» from Bethel j 
Joseph under Apis 3 Moses under Bacchus } Joshua under 
Hercules j Balaam under the old Silenus. 

BOOK xHE main particulars contained in the Scriptures con- 
ceming the history of ancient times, being thus far cleared^ 
I. there remains only that evidence which there is of the 
truth of the historical part of those eldest times, in those 
footsteps of it which are contained in the Heathen my- 
thology. For we cannot conceive, since we have mani- 
fested that all niankind did come from the posterity of 
Noah, that all those passages which concerned the history 
of the world should be presently obliterated and extin- 
guished among them, but some kind of tradition would 
be still preserved ; although by degrees it would be so 
much altered for want of certain records to preserve it 
in, that it would be a hard matter to discover its original, 
without an exact comparing it with the true history itself 
from whence it was first taken. For it fared ^vith this 
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tradition of the first ages of the world, as with a person CHAP, 
•who hath a long^ time travelled in foreign parts, wno, by V*' 
the variety of climes and countries, may be so far dtered '^ 
from what he was, that his own relations may not know 
bim upon his return, but only by some certain marks 
which he hath in his body ; by wnich they are assured^ 
that^ however his complexion and visage may be altered, 
yet the person is the same still. Thus it was in this ori- 
ffinal tradition of the world, through its continual passing 
from one age to another, and the various humours, tem- 
perSy and designs of men, it received strange disguises 
and alterations as to its outward favour and complexion ; 
but yet there are some such certain marks remaining on 
it, by which we find out its true original. Two things 
then will be the main subject of our enquiry here. t. Sff 
what means the original tradition came to be altered ana 
corrupted^ 2. By what marks we may discern its true 
original, or what evidences we J^ave of the remainders of 
Scripture-history in the Heathen mythology. 

I. Concerning the means whereby the tradition by de- IL 
greea came to be corrupted ; there may be some more 
general, and others more particular. The general causes 
of it were, 

1. The gradual decay of knowledge, and increase of 
barbarism in the world, occasioned by the want of certain 
records to preserve the ancient history of the world in ; 
which we at large discoursed of in our entrance on this Book i.e. i. 
subject. Now in the decay of knowledge, there must ^ct. 16. 
needs follow a sudden and strange alteration of the me^- 

mory of former times, which hath then nothing to pre- 
serve it but the most uncertain report of fame, which 
alters and disguiseth things according to the humours, 
and inclinations, and judgments of those whose hands it 
passeth through. 

2. The gradual increase of idolatry in the world; which 
began soon after the dispersion of nations, and in whose 
«ffe we cannot at so great a distance, and in so ffreat 
obscurity, precisely determine; but as soon as idolatry 
came in, all the ancient tradition was made subservient iti 
order to that end ; and those persons, whose memories 
were preserved in several nations, by degrees came to be 
worshipped under diversities of names ; and such things 
were annexed to the former traditions, as would tend most 
to advance the greatest superstition in the world. 

3. The confusion of languages at Babel was one greait 
reason of corrupting the ancient tradition of the woridw 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology. 

I. That there were iome Remainders of the ancient History qf the. 
World pteserxaed in the several Nations after the DispermoBp, 
II. How it came to be corrupted: by Decay of Knowledge, Lp» 
crease of Idolatry, Confusion of Languages, III. An Enquiry 
into the Cause of that. Difficulties against the common Optnion 
that Languages were confounded at Babel. IV. Those Diffi' 
cutties cleared. V. Of the Fabulousness of Poets. The partiatlar 
Ways whereby the Heathen Mythology arose. Attributing the 
general History of the World to their own Nation. The Corrup- 
tion of Hebraisms. Alteration of Names. Ambiguity of Sense 
in the Oriental Languages. VI. Attributing the Actions of many 
to one Person ; as in Jupiter, Bacchus^ ^c. VII. The Renuan- 
ders of Scripture- history among the Heathens. The Names of 
God, Chaos : formation of Man among the Phoeniciatis. Of 
Adam among the Germans^ Egyptians^ Cilicians. Adam under 
Saturn ; Cain among the Phoenicians 3 Tubal-Cain and Jubal 
under Vulcan and Apollo ; Naamah under Minerva. VIH. 
Noah under Satum> Janus, Prometheus, and Bacchus. IX. 
Noah's three Sons under Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. Canaan - 
under Mercury ; Nimrod under Bacchus 3 Magog under Pro*' 
metheus. Of Abraham and Isaac among ^/le Phoenicians. X, 
Jacob's Service under Apollo's. The penrvXicc from Bethel j 
Joseph under Apis 3 Moses under Bacchus 5 Joshua under 
Hercules 3 Balaam under the old Silenus. 

BOOK J. HE main particulars contained in the Scriptures con- 
cerning the history of ancient times^ being thus far cleared. 



1. there remains only that evidence which there is of the 
truth of the historical part of those eldest times^ in those 
footsteps of it which are contained in the Heathen my- 
thology. For we cannot conceive, since we have mani- 
fested that all mankind did come from the posterity of 
Noah, that all those passages which concerned the history 
of the world should be presently obliterated and extin- 
guished among them, but some kind of tradition would 
be still preserved ; although by degrees it would be so 
much altered for want of certain records to preserve it 
in, that it would be a hard matter to discover its original, 
without an exact comparing it with the true history itself 
from whence it was first taken. For it fared v^ith this 
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tradition of the first ages of the world, as with a person CH AP. 
who hath a long time travelled in foreign parts, wno, by V* 
the variety of climes and countries, may be so far altered 
from what he was, that his own relations may not know 
him upon his return, but only by some certain marks 
which he hath in his body ; by wnich they are assuml, 
that, however his complexion and visage may be altered, 
yet the person is the same still. Thus it was in this ori- 
ginal tradition of the world, through its continual passing 
from one age to another, and the various humours, tem- 
pers, and designs of men, it received strange disguises 
and alterations as to its outward favour and complexion ; 
bat yet there are some such certain marks remaining on 
it, by which we find out its true original. Two things 
then will be the main subject of our enquiry here. i. By 
what means the original tradition came to be altered and 
corrupted, a. By what marks we may discern its true 
original, or what evidences we |^ave of the remainders of 
Scnpture-history in the Heathen mythology. 

I. Concerning the means whereby the tradition by de- IL 
grees came to be corrupted ; there may be some more 
general, and others more particular. The general causes 
of it were, 

1. The gradual decay of knowledge, and increase of 
barbarism in the world, occasioned by the want of certain 
records to preserve the ancient history of the world in ; 
which we at large discoursed of in our entrance on this Book i.e. i 
subject. Now in the decay of knowledge, there must^ct. 16. 
needs follow a sudden and strange alteration of the me- 
mory of former times, which hath then nothing to pre- 
serve it but the most uncertain report of fame, which 

alters and disguiseth things according to the humours, 
and inclinations, and judgments of those whose hands it 
passeth through. 

2. The gradual increase of idolatry in the world ; which 
began soon after the dispersion of nations, and in whose 

Xwe cannot at so great a distance, and in so ffreat 
curity, precisely determine; but as soon as idolatry 
came in, all the ancient tradition was made subservient iln 
order to that end; and those persons, whose memories 
were preserved in several nations, by degrees came to be 
worshipped under diversities of names ; and such things 
were annexed to the former traditions, as would tend most 
to advance the greatest superstition in the world. 

3. The confusion of languages at Babel was one great 
reason of corrupting the ancient tradition of the workU 
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bo Or with each other, which even nature itself did put Itlen 
m* upon. Hence Calvin and others conclude that prodigH 
r^uu^/^^loco habenda est linguarum diversitds ; because there hav- 
nocinbakiog been that freecjom of converse among men, it is riot 
x\, i> a. to be supposed they should of themselves cut it oflP to 
their mutiial disadvantage. But to this it is said. That 
the Umg tract oftime^ ana diversity of customs^ might alter 
the language. I grant it much, but not wholly; and 
they would only therein difier in their languages, wherem 
their customs aifiered : so that there would remain still 
such an agreement as whereby they might understand 
each other; which it will be hard to find in many of the 
eldest languages. As for the length of time, though 
that doth alter much in reference to words and phrases, 
in which that of Horace holds true, Multa renascentnr 
qtuBJam cecidere, &c. yet it will be more difficult to fifid 
where mere length of time hath brought a whole Ian* 
guage out of use, and another in the room of it. But 
that which I think deserves well to be considered, is this, 
that the greatest alteration of languages in the world hath 
risen from colonies of nations that used another language; 
and so by the mixture of both together, the language 
might be much altered : as the Hebrew by the ChalHees 
in Babylon; the Spanish, Italian, and others, by the 
Brecr- Latin, as Breerwood ^hews; our own by the Normans 
^^* ^" ^^^ others. So that were there not a diversity of lan- 
5, "^'° guages supposed^ this interfering of people would bring 
no considerable alteration along with it, no more than a 
colony from New England would alter our language here. 
And as for another cause assigned of the change of Ian- 
Bodin. Me-guages, the difference of climates, which Bodin gives as 
tbod. Hist, the reason why the northern people use consonants and 
^'^*P*^^°" aspirates so much, especially the Saxons, and those that 
live by the Baltic sea, who pronounce thus, Per theum 
ferum pibimus ponum^rmm. And so R. D. Kimchi ob- 
serves of the Ephraimites, Judges xii. 6. that it was the 
Mayer. air that was the cause of their lisping, and calling it Sib- 
Prodf, boleth, as he there observes the men of Sarphath, that is, 
Chaldaism. ^j^e French, that they could not pronounce Schin, but 
pronounced it like Tnau Raphe. But by these examples 
we see that this would cause only an alteration as to some 
letters and syllables, and rather as to the pronunciation, 
than any variety of the language. -So that we see that, 
setting aside the confusion of languages at Babel, there 
can be no reason sufficient assigned for the variety of lan- 
guages in the world. . 4. Though it be granted that a 
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confusion in their minds, without distinct languages, were C H A F. 
enough to make them desist from their work, yet the J^ 
context in that place. Gen. xi. doth infer a diversity of ^ 
tongues, as will appear from the antecedents and conse^ 
quents; as from the first verse, where it is not conceivable 
why it should be there taken notice of as such a remark- 
able circumstance, that then they had but one language 
before they set upon this work, if there was not a diver- 
nty of tongues caused by the work they went about ; but 
especially ver. 6. where God takes such notice of this very 
thmg, i&BX they had but one language, wherein they were 
so.tonfident to carry on their work; therefore, ver. 7. 
when he would destroy their work by confounding their 
language, it must be by multiplying that language into 
many more; for it must be taken in opposition to what i» 
said in the other verse. And what is there added, their 
not understanding one another's speech^ seems to refer not 
to their inward conceptions, as though they did not un* 
derstand one another *s minds, but to the outward expres- 
sionSy as DQU/ doth apparently relate to them : further, in 
ver. 8. this is set down as the cause of their dispersion ; 
which, bad the tongue been the same afterwards as it was 
before, could have been no reason for it. Again, some 
argue from the name Babel given to the place, from ^/3, 
woich signifies to confound and mingle things of several 
kinds together. So used Judges xix. %i. Isaiah xxx. 24. 
Job ▼!. 5. Sec thence the name 733 for ^3^3, the middle V 
left out, as in Golgotha for Golgoltha, Kigaltha for Kil- 
kaltha, and others of a like nature. Besides, there seems 
to be somewhat in what is said, thai the families were di^ 
vided according to their tongues^ Gen. x. 5, 20, 31 ; which 
doth at lieast imply a diversity of tongues among them ; 
the cause of which must be assigned by them who will 
not. allow of the confusion and division of languages at 
Babel. Further, this seems most agreeable to God's end 
in .uAaking of them thus leave off their work, that there 
might be riot only a present judgment upon them, but 
that, which might remain to posterity as a note of the 
folly of their ancestors. Those who recede from the 
connmon opinion, lest they should give advantage to Infi* 
dels by attributing that to a miracle which might be done 
without, seem to be more wary than wise in it. For be- 
sidi^ that it is certain that miracles may be in those things 
which might be effected odierwise by natural causes, . 
when they are produced without the help of those causes, 
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BOOK and in a spaoe of time impossible to nature; and that it 
>P* hadi not been as yet proved how such diversity of tongues 
as is in the worldf would have been efiected without such 
a miracle, it roust be granted by them that there was a 
niiracle in it; and what greater diflSculty there should be 
in the variety of languages^ than in the signification of die 
same words, I understand not. But I see no necessity of 
asserting that every one of the families had a distinct Lin-i 
eua^ ; and the common opinion of 70 or ^% (as the Crr.) 
nimilies, and as many languages, is now tsktu for a 
Bochart. groundless fancy by learned men; as is easily proved 
X!?t '' "^™ ^^^ dividing father and children, whose iamilies 
BoxtiDiatr. could not certainly be without them ; and some supposed 
Kcc 54. to be unborn then, as Joktau's 13 children; especialhf' if 
Mct*68. ^'^ ^7' ^^ many do, that the confusion was at the bnrth 
of Phaleg, and Joktati was his younger brother, as the^ 
Jews generally do. To the last objection it may be- re* 
plied, that the agreement of languages in some radical' 
words doth not infer the derivation of the one from the 
other; as is plain in the Persian and German, in- which 
learned men have observed so many words alike; • And' 
Liptxents. SO by Busbequius of the inhabitants about Tatirid Cber- 
B^b^^' sonese; and so in most of our modem tongues there- may 
Ep.»dT. ^ some words alike, without any such tieperidence or de- 
rivation. Again, though it be granted that the languages' 
of them who were at Babel were confounded, yet it is 
not necessary we should say that all Noah's posterity- 
Mayer. Phi- were there. It is thought by some that they were chiefly 
loi. Sacr. Cham and his company^ if so, then Sem ana his ^posterity* 
p. 11. c. 6. jjj5g[j|. i^tain the language they had before, only with 
some variations. But this is very uncertain, unlets we 
take it for Heber and Phaleg, from whose vicinity other 
bordering nations might make use of many of their pri- 
mitive words; and for the Greeks, it will be granted tbtt 
many of their words, especially the old Boeotic> had affi- 
nity with the Hebrew; but it v^^as from the Pelasgi^at 
first, and Cadmus the Phoenician afterwalxls ; the old Oa- 
naanitish language being, if not the pui^e Hebirew, yet a- 
dialect of that tongue, as is proved by many learned men. 
But however these things be, it is' not necesdaty to say 
that all mother- tongues, so called, were thisn eicistent at 
that confusion x but the present curse did divide their bh- 
^ages who were there, and that all division of languages 
since is to be looked upon as the effect of that curie. 
It being thus manireftted what a strange confosioB of' 
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lioffoages was caused in the world, we may thereby easily chap. 
no&retand how the ancient tradition came to be cor- V* 



rapted and altered in the world. 

• Another reason of the alteration of the ancient tradi- ^* 
lions, was the fabulousness of the poets : for these made '^' 
it tbexr design to disguise all their ancient stories under 
fiibles^ in which they were so lost, that they could never 
leoover them afterwards. For the elder poets of Greece 
being men of greater learning than generally the people 
were of, and being conversant in Egypt and other parts, 
did bring in new reports of the ancient times, which they 
received from the nations they went to; and by mixing 
ibeir own traditions and others together, and by suiting 
what waa remaining of the ancient tradition to these, they 
mnat needs make a strange confusion of things together, 
and leave them much more obscure and fabulous than 
they found them. And herein all their cunning and sub- 
tlety lay, in putting a new face on whatever they bor- 
rowed from other nations, and making them appear 
among themselves in a Greek habit, that the former 
owners of those traditions could scarce challenge them as 
theirs under so strange a metamorphosis. For those 
things which were most plain and historical in the foun* 
tains whence they derived them, they did so re^ofreueiVf as 
Clemens Alexandrinus speaks, (or as Origen, crapax«(ravT»j Clemens 
ivnrXuo-MVy) wrapt them up under so great mythology, that^'^'l^^-Jlj^^' 
the original triiths can hardly be discerned, because of ccifum,"^ 
that multitude of prodigious fables with which they havel. iv. 
inlaid them. But as great as their artifice was in the 
doing this, we may yet discern apparently many of those 
particular courses which were taken by them to disguise 
and alter the primitive tradition. 

!• Attributmg what was done by the great ancestors 
of mankind to some persons of their own nations. Thus 
the Thessalians make Deucalion to be the person who 
escaped the flood, and from whom the world was peopled 
after it. And whoever compares the relation of the flood 
of Deucalion in ApoUodorus, with that in the Scripture, Apollod. 
might easily render ApoUodorus's Greek in the language Bibiioth. 
of the Scriptures, only changing Greece into the whole^**P- ^9- 
earthy and Deucalion into Noah, Parnassus into Ararat, 
and Jupiter into Jehovah. On the same account the 
A^enians attribute the flood i:o Ogyges; not that the 
flood of Pgyges and DeucaJion were particular and dis- 
tkiot deluges, which many have taken a great deal of 
xwedless pains to place in tneir several ages, but as Deu- 

yOL. II. L 
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BOOK calion was of the eldest memory in Thessaly, so was 
"^' Ogyges at Athens ; and so the flood, as being a matter 
of remotest antiquity, was on the same account in both 
places attributed to both these: because as mankind was 
supposed to begin again after the flood, so they had 
among them no memory extant of any elder than these 
two^ from whom, on that account, they supposed man- 
kind derived. And on the same reason it may be sup- 
posed that the Assyrians attribute the flood to Aisutbrus, 
whom they supposed to be a king of Assyria: but the 
circumstances of. the story, as delivered by Alexander Po- 
Apud Cyr. lyhistor and Abydenus, are such as make it clear to i)e 
c. Julian, ^jjiy ^ remainder of the universal floods which hwpened 
in tne time of Noah. So the Thessalians make Frome- 
aemens theus to be the Protoplast; the Peloponnesians Phoro- 
M. 1. 1. neus, as Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, whom Phoronides 

Ed. Ozon. ^h^ PO^^ ^Is metripoL rmv eaf^gaoTranf, The Father of Mankind. 
This may be now the first way of corrupting the ancient 
tradition, by supposing all that was conveyed by it to 
l^ave been acted among themselves ; which may be iua* 
puted partly to their ignorance of the state of their an- 
cient times, and partly to their pride, lest they should 
seem to be bebina others in matters of antiquity. 

2. Another fountain of Heathen mythology^ was the 
taking the idiom of the Oriental languages in a proper 
sense. For whether we suppose the ancient traditions 
were conveyed to them in the ancient Hebrew by the Pe- 
lasgi, or were delivered to them by the Phoenicians^ or 
were fetched out of the Scriptures themselves, (as some 
suppose, though improbably, of Homer and some ancient 
poets,) yet all these several ways agreeing in this, that 
the traditions were oriental, we thereby understand how 
much of their mythology came by taking the Hebrew in 
a proper and literal sense, without attending to the idiom 
of the tongue. From hence Bochartus hath ingeniously 
fetched many Heathen fables. Thus when Noah is said 
to be nninn W'H Gen. ix. 20. which in the idiom of the 
Hebrew only signifies a husbandman^ they took it in a 
proper sense fpr 6 av^g t?j y?^, and thence Saturn, who 
was the same with Noah, (as will appear afterwards,) is 
made by mythologists the husband or Rhea; which was 
the same with the earth. So the giants making, war 
against heaven, was only a poetical adumbration of the de- 
sign at the building of Babel, whose top in the Scripture 
is said to reach O^D^r^D, which in the Hebrew signifies only 

Gen. si. 4. a, great height j but to aggrandize the story, was taken in 
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%he literal interpretation, that they attempted heaven. So CHAP, 
^^nfhen they are said to fi^ht against the Gods, Bochartus ^' 
-thinks it might be taken h*om that phrase of Nimrod, that 
lie was a mighty hunter, rniT *3dS before the Lord we render 
it, but it sometimes signifies against the Lord. So what 
Abydenus saith of the giants, that they were tx rij; y^; 
«ya0%oyre;, those that came out of the earthy is supposed Ap. Euseb 
to be taken from that phrase^ Gen. x. 11. K3r p»n tc, ^|*?P' ^^* 
terra ipsa exiit. But far more likely and probable is ' "' ^ '^ 
that which learned men are generally agreed in con- 
oerning Bacchus's being born of Jupiter's /Atg^A^ which is 
orJy an expression of that Hebraism i3n^ ^Nir^ wherein Gen. xlyi. 
coming out of the thigh is a phrase for ordinary procrea^ ^^* 
tion. 

3. A third way observable, is the alteration of the names 
in the ancient tradition, and putting names of like impor- 
tance to them in their own lafaguage. Thus Jupiter, who 
was the same with Cham, was called Zcu^ vrapoi rrjv ^fo-ivj 
as an from aonfervere, incalescere. 'A/x/tiy yoip Alyvrrm 
xa^wt riv Ala, saith Herodotus ; him whom tne Greeks 
call Zmsj the Egyptians call Cham. So Japhet, whose 
iQji^aiory was preserved under Neptune, to whose portion the 
islands in the sea fell, was called by the Greeks Uoa-a^f 
which comes (saith Bochartus) from the Punic jtD*iyD, Boc^*'*- 
which signifies large and broad, which is the very import- f^i*^^** j 
ance of the Hebrew rnD* ; thence, in allusion to the name, * * ' ' 
it 18 said. Gen. ix. 27. r^yb DmVn ns*, God shall enlarge 
Japhet. Thence the epithets of Neptune are Eupwrreovo^, 
Eifvo^, EApox^tlwvj all equally alluding to the name Japnet. 
So AToXXflov, in the Greek, is of the same importance with 
the Hebrew ir, Dcemony from iia^, to destroy. Thence 
we read, Deut. xxxii. 17. they sacrificed nntt^?, to devils. 
Canaan in the Hebrew signifies a merchant ; thence Mer- 
cury, under whom the memory of Canaan, the son of 
Cbaln^.was preserved, is derived by many from HDD, to 
sell, Ceres, which was the inventress of agriculture, from 
cm, which imports bread-corn. These and many others 
ai^&.produced by Vossius, Heinsius, Bochartus, and other 
learnt men, which I insist not on^ because my design is 
only digitos adfontes intendere, and to make these hand- 
some snd probable conjectures argumentative to our pur- 
pcHse, and to bind up those loose and scattering obser- 
vations into some order and method, in which they have 
not yet. appeared, nor been improved to that end which I 
make use of them for. 
. When the Oriental phrases were ambiguous and equi* 4* 
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BOOK vocal; they omitted that sense which was plain and ob\'i- 
_JHi_ou8, and took that which was more strange and fabnlous. 
From hence the learned Bochartus hath fetched the Fable 
of the Golden Fleece, which was nothing else but robbiia^ 
the treasury of the king of Colchis ; but it was disguised 
under the name of the Golden Fleece^ because the Syri«j 
word Kr:i signifies both 2l fleece and a treasury. So the 
bulls and dragons that kept it were nothing but the wall$ 
and brazen gates 3 for nil2^ signifies both a lull and a wally 
and WWy brass and a dragon. And so the fable of the 
brass bull in the mountain of Tabyrus^ which foretold ca- 
lamities, arose from the equivocation of the Phoenician ot 
Hebrew words wmo ^"ht^, which signify either doclgr, au^ 

fur, or bos ex cere, a foreteller of events, or a brazen iuU* 
rom the like ambiguity of the word iv^bn airose the ik- 
ble of Jupiter stealing Europa in the form of a buU^ be- 
cause the word either signifies a ship, in which he con^^ 
veyed her away^ or a luU; or it may be the ship bad 
meipi(nifji.ov bovis, as the ship St. Paul sailed in had Castor 
and Pollux; it being usual to call their ships by the 
names of the signs they carried. From the like equivooa* 
Bochart. liOn in the Phoenician language doth Bochartus fetch 
p^n*a°« many other Heathen fables, m his excellent piece de Phee^ 
.I.C. a8. j,,-^^ Coloniis; as particularly that of Are thusa coming 
from Alpheus, whicn was from ♦d^k a ship, because it was 
not far from an excellent haven. And so he makes thei 
Chimaera to be no more than a mere ens rationis; for he 
takes the Chimaera which Bellerophon conquered, to be 
only the people of Solymi under the three generals^ 
Aryus, Trosibis, and Arsalus; nK that signifies a lion; 
Trosibis was NMn l2^Kn, the head of a serpent ; Arsalus was 
Ibid. 1. i. ^nw, a young kid; and so the Chimaera consisted of the 
c- 6. form of a lion, a goat, and a serpent. Thus we see how 
easy a matter it was to advance the Heathen mythology 
from the equivocation of the Oriental languages, in which 
their traditions were conveyed to them. 
VI. But ^et a more prolific principle of mythology was by 

5* attributing the actions of several persons to one, who was 
the first or the chief of them. Thus it was in the stories 
ef Jupiter, Neptune, Mars, Mercury, Minerva, Juno^ 
Bacchus, and Hercules ; which were a collection of the 
actions done by a multitude of persons, which were all 
V06S. de attributed to one person. So Vossius tells us, before the 
Idol. 1. i. time of the Trojan wars, most of their kings, who were 
renowned and powerful, were called Joves. Now when 
the actions of all these were attributed to one Jupiter of 
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CrMe, they must needs swell his story up with abundance CHAP.* 
of ifiibles. Vossius hath taken a great deal of pains to V* 
digest, in an historical manner^ the stones of the several 
Jimitars; whereof he reckons two Argives^ a third the 
mtaer of Hercules, a fourth a king of Phrygia, and two 
more of Crete ; to one of which^ without any distinction^ 
the actions of all the rest were ascribed, and who was 
worshipped under the name of Jupiter. And so besides 
the ancient Neptune, who was the same with Japhet^ 
they sometimes understood any insular prince, or one that 
had great power at sea : but besides these, there were 
two Btmous Neptunes among the Greeks; the one of 
Athens, the other the builder of the walls of Troy. Now 
the stories of all these being mixed together, must needs 
make a strange confusion. So for Mars, besides that an- 
cient one they had by the Oriental tradition, they had a 
Spartan^ Thracian, ana Arcadian Mars. What abundance 
Qi Mercuries are we told of by TuUy ; and of no less than Cicero de 
five Minervas ! Every an^ry, scornful, jealous queen Nat- Dcor. 
would fill up the fables of Juno; who was equally claim- ' "'* 
ed by the Argives and Samians. What contests were there 
between the Greeks and Egyptians, concerning the country 
of Bacchus, or Liber PateVy whose story was made up of 
many patches of the Oriental story, as will appear after- 
waras. The same may be said of Hercules. Now what 
a strange way was this to increase the number of fables ! 
When they had one whose memory was anciently pre- 
served among them, they attributed the actions of all 
such to him, who came near him in that which his me- 
mory was most remarkable for : and in those things which 
they did retain of the Eastern tradition, it was an usual 
thinff to confound persons, places, and actions together. 
So the story of Enoch and Methuselah is joined together 
by Stephanus de Urbibus, under the name of "Avvaxos, stcph. v. 
who is there said to live above 300 years (which agrees *i««w«. 
with Enoch, as the name doth,) and that at his death the 
world should be destroyed by a flood ; which agrees with 
Methuselah. So Abraham by Orpheus is called Movoys- 
v^y which belongs to Isaac nis son; so the actions of 
Nimrod, Ninus, and Cham, are confounded together in 
their mythology. By these several ways now we under- 
stand how the original tradition was by degrees cor- 
rupted and altered in the Heathen mythology. 

I come now to the footsteps of Scripture-history, vii. 
which, notwithstanding these corruptions, may be dis- 
cerned in the Heathen mythology; which I sbaU me- 
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m« ture-history. That the names ^ven to God in Scripture 
V. Scaliger. ^^^ preserved among the Phoenicians, appears sufficiently 
Not. in. * by the remainders of the Phoenician theology, translatea 
Frag.Gnecby Philo Byblius out of Sanchoniathon ; wherein we read 
Ms^yn* ^^ ^^^ ^^^ '^^* which hath the same letters with rnn*^ 
Boebart. besides which, there we meet with 'EXiouv, the same with 
Cana. 1. ii. j^«^y^ The most Highy and "ikus, which is ^k, The strong 
^^ God; Beelsaman, which is \^DW ^V^ The God of Heaven; 

and *Ekm)[Af the very name of God used in the beginning 
of Genesis so often. Besides, in those fragments we have 
express mention of the chaos, and the evening following 
it, or t/ie darkness on the face of the deep ; the creation of 
angels under the Zoipoa-Tj/xlv, C3H3ttf riDiy^ those beings 
which contemplate the heavens; and the creation of 
mankind, '£x th xoXtoh avl/xon, i. e. n^ ^£) ^1p> saith Bochar- 
tus. The voice of the mouth of God, which is by God's 
word and inspiration, when it is expressed that God saidi 
Let us make man, and that he hreathed into him the breath 
of life. After we read of yviivoi and awro^dcov, which pro- 
perly agree to Adam, who was made out of the earth. 
Vo68.de Vossius conceives that the memory of Adam was pre- 
Idol. I. i. served among the old Germans; of whom Tacitus speaks. 
Tacit, dc Celebrant antiquis carminilus Tuistonem Deum, terra edi- 
Moribus tum, €t filium Manuum, originem gsjitis conditioresque. 
German. Either by Tuisto Adam is understood, who was formed 
Ed! Ernest. ^'^ the earth, and by Mannus^ Noah; or by Tuisto God 
may be understood, and by Mannus, Adam: to which con- 
jecture may be added further, that the same author reports 
that some of the Germans sacrificed to Isis; which Vossius 
likewise conceives to be a remainder of the Hebrew 
Ischa. And so among the Egyptians it is with like pro- 
bability conceived that Adam and Ischa were preserved 
under Osiris and Isis, as they were historically taken. In 
Cilicia, the city Adana is thought to have some remain- 
der of the name of Adam ; for the Greeks had no termi- 
nation in M, therefore for Adam they pronounced it 
Adan, and that from *Alavo^\ and so the city Adana* 
Now that *A8avo^, by Stephanus de Urbibus, is said to be 
Steplian.V.the Son of Heaven and Earth. "Er* Se 6 'ASavoV y^^ xa* spavs 
'x^mti, vTal$. This Adanus, he tells us, was otherwise called 
Kpovo$y or Saturn, under whom the Greeks preserved the 
memory of Adam ; for Diodorus, Thallus, Cassius, Seve- 
TertuU ^"^' ^"^ Cornelius Nepos, do all (as Tertullian saith) 
Apolog*. c. confess Saturn to have been a man; and, according to' 
Ko. their fables, he must have been the first of men. Saturn 
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was the son of Heaven and Ear iky and so was Adam : he CHAP, 
taaght men husbandry : and was not Adam the first that ^' 
tiiied the ground? Besides, that power which Saturn had^ 
aod was deposed from, doth fitly set out the dominion 
man had in the golden a^e of innocency, which he lost 
by his own folly ; and Adam's hiding himself from the 
presence of the Lord, ^ave occasion to the name of Sa- 
turn, from satar, to hide. We find something of Cain 
preserved in the Phoenician antiquities, under the name of 
*Afyfwiip6gy or 'Ayp^;, the first countryman or husband* 
man,' who with his brother 'Aypo$ built houses ; and the 
first foundation of a city is attributed to Cain : and on vonias de 
that account Vossius conjectures that the memory ofi<lol. 1. i. 
Cain's wife was preserved under Vesta, both because she^* '^* 
was the daughter of Saturn, t. e. of Adam, and that she is 
said rm olxwy xaTatntsu^v euptiy, to find outjirst the way of 
building houses. That Tubal-Cain gave first occasion to 
the name and worship of Vulcan, hath been very proba- 
bly conceived, both from the very great affinity of the 
names, and that Tubal-Cain is expressly mentioned to l^ G«n. It. 2a. 
an instructer of every artificer in brass and iron ; and as 
near relation as Apollo had to Vulcan, Jubal had to Tu- 
bal-Cain, who was the inventor ofmusicj or the father of all Gen. it. at. 
such as handle the harp and organ; which the Greeks at- 
tribute to Apollo. And if that be true which Genebrard 
and others ascribe to Naamah, the sister of Jubal and 
Tnbal'Cain, viz. that she was the inventor of spinning 
and weaving, then may she come in for Minerva. Thus 
vre see there were some, though but obscure footsteps 
preserved even of that part of Scripture-history which 
preceded the flood. 

The memory of the deluge itself we have already found vin. 
to be preserved in the Heathen mythology; we come 
therefore to Noah and his posterity. Many parcels of 
Noah's memory were preserved in the scattered frag- 
ments of many fables, under Saturn, Janus, Prometheus, 
and fiacchus. Bochartus insists on no fewer than 14 pa- Bochart. 
rallels between Noah and the Heathen Saturn ; which he ^*'' *• '• 
saith are so plain, that there is no doubt but under Saturn ^' ^* 
Noah was understood in the Heathen mythology. Saturn 
was said to be the common parent of mankind ; so was 
Noah.- Saturn was a i((|t king; Noah not only righteous 
himself, but a preacher of righteousness. The golden 
age of Saturn was between Noah and the dispersion of 
nations. In Noah's time all mankind had but one lan- 
guage^ which the Heathens extend under Saturn both to 
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??• Saturn by the Heathens ; as to Noah by the Scriptures. 
The law of Saturn mentioned by the poets, that none 
should see the nakedness of the Gods without punish- 
nienty seems to respect the fact and curse of Cbam^ in 
reference to Noah. Saturn and Rhea, and those with 
them, are said to be born of Thetis, or the ocean j 
which plainly alludes to Noah and his company's ecfcap- 
ing the flood : thence a ship was the symbol of Saturn; 
and that Saturn devoured all his children, seems to be 
nothing else but the destruction of the old world by 
Noah's flood. And not only under Saturn, but under 
Diod. 1. i. Prometheus too, was Noah's memory preserved. Diode* 
rus speaks of the great flood under Prometheus; and 
Prometheus implies one that hath forecast and wisdom, 
such as Noah had^ whereby he foretold the flood, and 
was saved in it, when others were Epimetheus's, that bad 
not wit to prevent their own destruction. 

And no wonder, if Prometheus were Noah, that the 
forming mankind was attributed to him, when the world 
was peopled from him. Herodotus' saying that Asia 
was Prometheus's wife, might relate to the country Noah 
lived in, and our propagation from thence. Another part of 
Noah's memory was preserved under Janus. The name 
of Janus is most probably derived from )*♦, because of 
V. Mayer. Noah's planting a vine; and Janus was called Consivius, 
Philol.Sacr. saith Macrobius, a consereiido, hoc est, a propagine generis 
p. li. c. 5. Jiumaniy quce Jano autore conseritur. Now to whom can 
this be so properly applied as to Noah, from whom man- 
kind was propagated ? And Janus's being bifronsy or 
looking 'Trpoacoo xa) ottiWcw, forward and backward^ is not 
so fit an- emblem of any thing as of Noah's seeing those 
two ages before and after the flood. And it is further 
observable, which Plutarch speaks of in his Roman Ques- 
tions, that the ancient coins had on one side the image of 
Janus with his two faces, on the other vKolov 'ngufuvoiv jj 
fSTpipuv lyKs^apayikivi/^Vy the fore or hinder part of the ship; 
by which the memory of the ark of Noah seems to have 
been preserved. Thus we see what analogy there is in 
the story of Janus to that of Noah : not that I give credit 
to those fooleries which tell us of Noah's conning from 
Palestine with his son Japh^t into Italy, and planting 
colonies there, for which we are beholden to the spurious 
Etruscan antiquities: but all that I assert is, that the 
story of Noah might be preserved in the eldest colonies, 
though disguised under, other names, as beiie in the c^e 
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of Janus. And on the same account that the name of Janus CHAP, 
is attributed to Noah, some likewise believe him to have ^' 
been the most ancient Bacchus^ who was, according to 
1-/ Diodorus, Euprr^S rij^ a/AxiXou^ the first planter ofvines^ and V\od, Bib- 
^ instructer of men in making wines : and besides, Bacchus's ^*°^*^' *• "*• 
being twice born, seems only an adumbration of Noah's 
preservation after the flood ; which might be accounted a 
second nativity, when the rest of the world was destroy- 
ed. And withal^ Philostratus, in the Life of Apollonius, Philostr. 
relates, that the ancient Indian Bacchus came thither out ^^'' ^P^^^' 
of Assyria, which yet more fully agrees with Noah. So^"^ 
that from these scattered members of Hippolytus, and 
these broken fragments of traditions, we may gather al- 
most an entire history of all the passages concerning 
Noah. 

As the story of Saturn and Noah do much agree, so the IX. 
three sons of Noah and those of Saturn, Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, have their peculiar resemblances to each other: 
of which Vossius and Bochartus have largely spoken, andVossinsde 
we have touched on already. Besides which, this latter ^^°g *• '* 
author hath carried the parallel lower, and finds Canaan, Bocbart. 
the son of Cham, the same with Mercury, the son of Ju- Phaleg. 1. i. 
piter. As it was the curse of Canaan to be a servant of ^- '» *• 
servants, so Mercury is always described under servile 
employments. His wings seem to be the ships of the 
Phoeqicians, who were derived from Canaan, and his being 
the god of trade, noting the great merchandise of the 
Phoenicians, and Mercury's thievery noting the piracies, 
or at least the subtlety and craft of the Phcenicians. He 
was the father of eloquence and astronomy; as letters 
and astronomy came from the Phoenicians into Greece. 
The same author parallels Nimrod and Bacchus, and Map- 
gog and Prometheus together. Th^ name of Bacchus is 
but a light variation of wiD '^2, Bar-chus ; as Nimrod was 
the son of Chus, and Bacchus is called Nebrodes by the 
Greeks^ which is the very name of Nimrod among them 5 
and Bacchus is called Zooypeug^ which excellently inter* 
prets Nimrod's being a mighty hunter. Bacchus s expe- 
ditions into India were the attempts of Nimrod and the 
Assyrian emperors; on which account Vossius makes Vossius de 
Nimrod or Belus the most ancient Mars; for Hestiaeus l**®!' ^» »• 
MUesius speaks of Enyalius, which is Mars, his being in ^* ' * 
Sennaar of Babylonia. That the memory of Magog was 
preserved under Prometheus, these things make it proba- 
ble, that Magog was the son of Japhet, as Prometheus of 
lapetos i «t^d that the posterity of Magog was placed 
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"^- the eating of Prometheus's heart is only an interpretation 
of uo; which, applied to the heart, signifies to wasit 
away J and be consumed. Thus far Bochartus. 

The Phoenician antiquities seem to have preserved tlie 
memory of Abraham's sacrificing his son Isaac, by that 
place which Eusebius produceth out of Porphyry's IjNXxk 
V. Scaliger concerning the Jews; where he relates, how Satttm, 
^^^' whom the Phoenicians call Israel, when he reigned in those 
parts f and had an only son called Jeoudy of a nymph cailei 
Anobret, hein^ under some great calamity ^ did sacrifice thai 
son of his J being clothed with a royal habit. Here we have 
a royal person called Israel; and that Abraham ahoold 
be accounted a king in those elder times is nothing 
strange, considering his wealth, and what petty royalties 
Grot, in there were in those times. But Grotius, and from him 
^"^•^^"'•Vossius, do not think that Abraham was here called 
Voesios de Israel, but that the transcriber of Eusebius meeting with 
Idol, u i. Ia, supposed it to be a contraction of 'lo*^^, and so writ 
c. i8. 2X length. It must be acknowledged that U is used in 
the Phoenician theology for Saturn ; but yet the circum- 
stances of the story make the ordinary reading not impro- 
bable : neither is it strange that Abraham should be called 
by the name of the people which he was the progenitor of« 
That Isaac should be meant by his only son called Jeoud, 
is most likely ; for when Goa bids Abraham go sacrifice 
Gen. xxii. him, he saith, Take thy son, TIT, thy only son; J^hid is 
2« the same with the Phoenician Jeoud. That Sara is meant 

by Anobret, the original of the name implies; which 
Bochart. dels as Bochartus derives it mnnijrin, Annoberet, that 




simed and intended by Abraham, was believed by the 
Phoenicians as really done, that it might be as a precedent 
to them for their 'Av^pamo^6<naiy sacrificing or men; a 
thing so much in use among the Phoenicians, and all the 
colonies derived from them, as many learned men have at 
large shewed. But besides this, there are particular tes- 
timonies concerning Abraham, his age, wisdom, and know- 
ledge ; his coming out of Chaldaea, and the propagation 
of knowledge from him among the Chaldaeans, Phoeni- 
cians^ and Egyptians, are extant out of Berosus, Eupole- 
Joscph. An- ^^g^ ^jjj others, in Josephus and Eusebius, and from thence 
EusI Pr»p. transcribed by many learned men, which on that account 
EvBDg.i.ix.I forbear transcribing, as being common and obvious. 

c. i6. 
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Some have not improbably conjectured, that the me- CHAP, 
mory . of Jacob's long peregrination and service with his ^' 
BDcle Laban, was preserved under the story of Apollo's x. 
banishment, and being a shepherd under Admetus. ForCallimMh. 
CalKmachus reports, that love was the cause of Apollo's Hymn, in 
travels, as it was of Jacob's; and withal mentions a^^^^* 
strange increase of cattle under Apollo*s care, answerable 
to what the Scripture reports concerning Jacob. But it 
is more certain that the memory of Jacob's setting up Gen.zxvili. 
the stone he had rested on for a pillar, and pouring oil 1^. 
upon it, and calling tlie [)lace Bethel, was preserved under {qfJIi^^ 
the anointed stones, which the Phoenicians from Bethel Bocharc. 
ctlled BamXMf as hath been frequently observed by^*"-*'>*« 
learned men ; from whence came the custom of anointing ^^^ ^^ 
si<mes among the Heathens, of which so very many haveDUsSyris. 
largely discoursed. Thence the proverb of a superstitious ^jHcim. in 
man, vi^ra Xteov Xiwotfov vpo^xuvel, which Arnobius calls gt^.^' 
lubrtcatum lapidenij et ex olivi unguine sordidatum, ItCasanbon. 
seems the anointing the stones with oil was then the sym- ^^ Theoph. 
bol of the consecration of them. The name BalrvXos forfj^^^* ^ 
such a stone occurs in Hesychius, the Greek etymologists, Arnob.l. i. 
Damascius in Photius, and others. That the memory of Coivium ad 
Joseph in Egypt was preserved under the Egyptian Apis, qP"^j ^^^' 
bath been shewed witn a great deal of probability by the Eimen- 
learned Vossius, in his often-cited piece of idolatry, from hont* ad 
the testimonies of Julius Maternus, Rufinus, and SuidasjjJjJJY'j^* 
and from these three arguments, i. The greatness of thCc. 29. 
benefit which the Egyptians received by Joseph ; which 
was of that nature that it could not easily be forgot, and 
that no symbol was so proper to set it out as the Egyp- 
tian Apis, because the famine was portended by lean 
kine, and the plenty by fat ; and Minucius at Rome, for 
relieving the people in a time of famine, had a statue of a 
golden bull erected to his memory. 2. The Egyptians were 
not backward to testify their respect to Joseph, as appears 
by Pharaoh's rewarding him. Now it was the custom of 
the Egyptians to preserve the memories of their great 
benefactors by some symbols to posterity; which were 
at first intencfed only for a civil use, although they were 
alW abused to superstition and idolatry. 3. From the 
names of Apis and Serapis. Apis he conceives to be the 
sacred name of Joseph among the Egyptians, and is as 
much as 2.^^ father ; so Joseph himself saith, he was as 
a father to Pharaoh. And Serapis, as Rufinus and Suidas 
both tell us, had a bushel upon his head ; and Serapis is 
probably derived from nis^, Sor, which signifies a &tt/f,andGen.xiv.8. 
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ni. tested by the Egyptians* superstitions j of which they caiv 

give no account so likely as this is. 
XI. Many things concerning Moses are preserved in the' 

story of Bacchus; not that from thence we are to conclude ■ 
that Moses was the Bacchus of the Greeks^ as Vosains 
thinks ; but they took several parts of the Eastern tra- 
ditions concerning him, which they might have from tfap 
Phoenicians who came with Cadmus into Greece, while ^ 
the memory of Moses was yet fresh among the Canaan-' 
Vottiut de ites. In the story of Bacchus, as Vossius observes, it k; 
Idol. Li. <^- expressly said that he was born in Egypt, and that sood 
after his birth he was put in an ark, and exposed to the 
river ; which tradition was preserved among the Brasiatv 
of Laconica: and Bacchus in Orpheus is called M/o^^, and 
by Plutarch de hide et Osiride, Palaestinus; and he is 
called BifjLarcog^ which agrees to Moses, who, besides hii 
own mother, was adopted by Pharaoh's daughter. Bac-' 
chus was likewise commended for his beauty, as Moses 
was, and was said to be educated in a mount of Arabia 
called Nysa; which agrees with Moses's residence in 
Arabia forty years. So Plutarch mentions ^uyois Aiovt^rs, 
Non. Dion, the banishments of Bacchus ; and Nonnus mentions Bac-' 
^*"* . chus's flight into the Red Sea; who likewise mentions 
his battles in Arabia, and with the neighbouring princes 
Diod. 1. iv. there. Diodorus saith, that Bacchus's army had not only 
men, but women in it ; which is most true of the com- 
pany which Moses led. Orpheus calls Bacchus Geo-fbo^'- 
pov, and attributes to him AhkuKa Oeo-ftov : whereby we un- 
derstand Moses's being a legislator, and that he delivered 
the laws in two tables. Moses's fetching water out of a 
rock with his rod, is preserved in the Orgia of Bacchus; in 
which Euripides relates, that Agave and the rest of the 
Bacchae celebrating the Orgia, one of them touched a 
rock, and the water came out: and in the same Orgia 
Euripides reports how they were wont to crown their 
heads with serpents ; probably in memory of the cure of 
the fiery serpents in the wilderness. A dog is made the 
companion of Bacchus; which is the signification of Ca- 
leb, who so faithfully adhered to Moses. To these and 
Bochart. some Other circumstances insisted on by Vossius, Bo- 
Canaan. 1. chartus adds two more very considerable ones; which 
are, that Nonnus reports of Bacchus, that he touched the 
two rivers, Orontes and Hydaspes, with his thyrsus^ or 
rod, and that the rivers dried, and he passed through 
them; and that his ivy-staff being thrown upon the 
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id^ crept up and down like a serpent; and that the CHAP. 
DS were in darkness while the Bacchae enjoyed light: V. 
1 circumstances considered, will make every one that 
judgment say as Bochartus doth, Ex miralili illo 
isu vel coecis apparehit priscos fahulanim architectos a 
oribus sacris multa esse mutuatos. From this won- 
l agreement of Heathen mythology with the Scrip- 
, it cannot but appear that one is a corruption of the 
. That the memory of Joshua and Sampson wasVotsiusde 
rved under Hercules Tyrius, is made likewise very J^^^'p^'g 
ible from several circumstances of the stories. Others 1*69. 
deduced the many rites of Heathen worship from 

used in the Tabernacle among the Jews. Several 
8 might be insisted on ; as the parallel between Og 
Fypho, and between the old Silenus and Balaam; 
noted for their skill in divination; both taken by 
', Num. xxii. <; both noted for riding on an ass: 
w Toi vfoKK^ ^Bfi'^vogj saith Lucian of the old Sil^ius ; Lucian. de 
hat which makes it more probable, is that of Pausa- p^sanJvi. 
'£y yuq Tp ^ESpaleov x^^ z,i)sjpou f/i*vvi(ioty which some p. 391.' 
ed men nave been much puzzled to find out theE<i*X7^ai^« 

of; and this conjecture, which I here propound, 
pass at least for a probable account of it. But I 
tie longer insist on these things, having, I suppose, 
what is sufficient to our purpose, which is, to make 
aear what footsteps there are of the truth of Scrip- 
nistory amidst all the corruptions of Heathen my- 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 

1. Concerning Matters of pure Divine Revelation in Scripture: Ij^J 
Terms of Salvation only contained therein. The Ground tf tikt^>\ 
Disesteem of the Scripture is tacit Unbelief. II. The ExcelUi^ | 
of the Scriptures manifested as to the Matters which God haA jj 
revealed therein, IV. The Excellency of the Discoveries of 6o(f| j^ 
Nature which are in Scripture, V. Of the Goodness and Xoif j, 
of God in Christ. The Suitableness of thou Discoveries of G^ t 
to our natural Notions of a DeiUf. The Necessity of Go^i f 
making known himself to us, in order to the regulating our Qmi 7 
ceptUms of him. VI. The Scriptures give the fullest Aceowa f 
of the State of Men's Souls, and the Corruptions which are » J 
them. The only Way of pleasing God discovered in the ScrtptwteA \ 
VII. The Scriptures contain Matters of greatest MystenousnUtii f 
and most universal Satisfaction to Men's Minds. VIII. Tfe i 
Excellency of the Manner wherein Things are revealed in Scrip* f 
tures, in regard of Clearness, Authority, Purity, IX. Uniformiiy, 
and Persuasiveness. X. The Excellency of the Scriptures as-tl 
Rule of Life. The Nature of the Duties of Region, and tha 
Reasonableness of them. The Greatness of the Encoura^emeiUfi 
to Religion contained in the Scriptures. XI. The great Excels \ 
lency of the Scriptures, as containing in them the Covenant ^ \ 
Grace in Order to Man's Salvation. ! i 

^?n ^ -Having thus largely proved the truth of all those -i 
passages of sacred Scripture^ which concern the history " i 



I. ' of the first ages of the worlds by all those arguments j 
which a subject of that nature is capable of, the onlj^ 
thing left in order to our full proving the divinity of the 
Scriptures, is the consideration of those matters cont^ned 
in it, which are in an especial manner said to be of Divine 
revelation. For those historical passages, though we be- 
lieve them, as contained in the Scripture, to have been 
divinely inspired, as well as others, yet they are such 
things as, supposing no Divine revelation, might have 
been known sufficiently to the world, had not men been 
wanting to themselves as to the care and means of pre- 
serving them. But those matters which I now come to 
discourse of, are of a more sublime and transcendent 
nature ; such as it had been impossible for the minds of 
men to reach^ had they not been immediately discovered 
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by God bimself. And those are the terms and conditions CHAP. 
on which the soul of man may upon good grounds expect ^- 
ao eternal happiness ; which we assert the book of Scrip- ' 

tures tQ be tne only authentic and infallible records of. 
Men might, by the improvements of reason, and the sa* 
I gacity of their minds, discover much, not only of the 
I lapfled condition of their souls, and the necessity of a pur- 
iJ gition of them, in order to their felicity, but might in the 
J general know what things are pleasing and acceptable to 
I the Divine nature, from those differences of good and evily 
' which are unalterably fixed in the things themselves : 
but which way to obtain any certainty of the remission of 
rinSy to recover the grace and favour of God, to enjoy 
perfect tran(|uillity and peace of conscience, to be able to 
jdease Grod m things agreeable to his will, and by these 
to be assured of eternal bliss, had been impossible for 
men to have ever found, had not God himself been gra- 
dously pleased to reveal them to us. Men might still 
have bewildered themselves in following the ignesfatui of 
their own imaginations, and hunting up and down the 
world for a path which leads to heaven ; but could have 
found none, unless God himself, taking pity of the wan- 
derings of men, had been pleased to hang out a light 
firom lieaven, to direct them in their way thither, and by 
this Pharos of Divine revelation to direct them so to steer 
their course, as to escape splitting themselves on the 
rocks of open impieties, or being swallowed up in the 

auicksands of terrene delights. Neither doth he shew 
lem only what shelves and rocks they must escape, but 
. what particular course they must steer ; what star they 
^oaust nave in their eye, what compass they must observe, 
what winds and gales they must expect and pray for, if 
they would arrive at last at eternal bliss. Eternal bliss 1 
What more could a God of infinite goodness promise, or 
die soul of man wish for ? A reward to such who are so 
fiir from deserving, that they are still provoking ; glory 
^ to such who are more apt to be ashamed of their duties 
than, of their offences. But that it should not only be a 
({lorious reward, but eternal too, is that which, though it 
ifinitely transcend the deserts of the receivers, yet it 
/4ily discovers the infinite goodness of the Giver. But 

ine? ^^ ^^^ ^"^y know that there is so rich a mine of 

?^^able treasures, but if the owner of it undertakes to 

«7^^'8 the way to it, and sives us certain and infalliblQ 

'^^ns how to come to the foil possession of it, how 

ucn a* Y^Q in love with misery, and do we court our 
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AOOR dwn ruin^ if we neglect to hearken to his directions^ and 
^^^v observe his connfmands ! 

11. This is that we are now undertaking to make good 

concerning the Scriptures ; that these alone contain tnos^ 
sacred discoveries, by which the souls of men may come 
at last to enjoy a complete and eternal happiness. One 
would think there could be nothing more needless in the 
world than to bid men regard their own welfare, and to 
seek to be happy. Yet whoever casts his eye into the 
worlds will 6nd no counsel so little hearkened to aff this^ 
nor any thing which is more generally looked on as a 
matter trivial and impertinent. Which cannot arise bat 
^ from one of these two grounds ; that either they think it 
no great wisdom to let go their present hold as to the 
good things of this world, for that which they secretly 
question whether they shall ever live to see or no ; or eke 
that their minds are in suspense,* whether they be not 
sent on a Guiana voyage to heaven, whether the certainty 
of it be yet fully discovered, or the instructions which ard 

¥'iven be such as may infallibly conduct them thither, 
he first, though it hath the advantage of sense, fruition^ 
delight, and further expectation, yet to a rational persott, 
who seriously reflects on himself, and sums up what (after 
all his troubles and disquietments in the procuring^ his 
cares in keeping, his disappointments in his e^q^eetationSj 
his fears of losing what he doth enjoy, and that vexation 
of spirit which attends all these) he hath gained^ of true 
contentment to his mind, can^ never certainly believe that 
ever these things were intended for his happmess. For is 
It possible that the soul of man should ever enjoy its fall 
and complete happiness in this world, when nothing is 
able to make it happy but what is most suitable to its 
nature, able to fill up its large capacity, and coramen-' 
surate with its duration? But in this life the matter ot 
men's greatest delight is strangely unsuitable to the na- 
ture of our rational beings; the measure of them too 
short for our vast desires to stretch themselves upon ; the 
proportion too scant and narrow to run parallel with im- 
mortality. It must be then only a supreme, infinite, and 
eternal Being, which, by the free communications of bis 
bounty and goodness, can fix and satiate the soul's desire^ 
atid by the constant flowings forth of his own uninN 
ruptea streams of favour will always keep up desire* ^^^ 

J ret always satisfy it: one whose goodness can or' r^ 
elt by some transient touches here ; whose love ^^ 
seen but as through a lattice; whose constant ^c*®**^ 
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muay be rather wished for than enjoyed; who hath re- CHAP. 
Wrved the full sisht and fruition of himself to that future V^* 
ftlUe> when all tbese dark veils shall be done away, and 
llle foul aball be continually sunning herself under imme- 
•diate btains of light and love. But how, or in what way 
Iho soul of man, in this degenerate condition, should 
Aooie to be partaker of bo great a happiness, by the 
flfgoynient of that God our natures are now at such a 
iWUQoe from^ is the greatest and most important enquiry 
pS buman nature; and we continually see now successless 
mid. unsatisfactory the endeavours of those have been to 
(bmaelves at last, who have sought for this happiness in 
a wmjr of dieir own finding out. The large volume of the 
creation, wherein God hath described so much of his 
OTsdom and power, is yet too dark and obscure, too short 
Hid impeirC^t, to set forth to us the way which leads to 
Mtoroid oapiuness. Unless then the same God who made 
PMo's souls at first do shew them the way for thdr 
fieovery, as they are in a degenerate, so they will be in 
a AMjp e rate condition. But the same bounty and j^ood* 
tan^ of God, which did at first display itself in giving 
Mb^ to men's souls, hath in a higher manner enlargea 
Ae idBacorery of itself, by making known the way whereby 
wemajr be taken into his grace and favour again. ^ 

Wbich it now concerns us particularly to discover, m* 
thereby to make it appear that this way is of that pe-^ 
cnliar exoeUency, that we may have from thence the 
topatcat evidence it could come from no other author but 
Md himself, and doth tend to no other end but our 
eternal happiness. Now that incomparable excellency 
wliich 18 in the sacred Scriptures, will fully appear, if we 
oooaider the matters contained in them under this three- 
fold capacity, i. As matters of Divine revelation. %. As 
« mir of Kfe. 3. As contaimng that covenant of grace 
wUch relates to man's eternal happiness, 

1. Consider the Scripture generally, as containing in it 
matters of Divine revelation, and therein the excellency of 
the Scriptures appears in two things^ i. The matters 
wUeh are revealed. 3. The manner wherein they are re* 
vmied. 

* .1* The matters whieh are revealed in Scripture may be 
eonridered theae three ways. i. As they are matters of 
tie greatest weight and moment. %. As matters of the 
gnateet depth and mysteriousness. 3. As matters of the 
meet 4miversal satisfaction to the minas of men. 

X* They are maUers of the greatest moment and import^ 

VOL. II. M 
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BOOK ancefor men to know. The wisdom of men is most known 
^^^' by the weight of the things they speak ; and therefone 
that wherein the wisdom of God is discovered cannot 
contain any thing that is mean and trivial ; they must be 
matters of the highest importance, which the supreme 
Ruler of the world vouchsafes to speak to men concern- 
ing. And such we shall find the matters which God hath 
revealed in his word to be, which either concern the 
rectifying our apprehensions of his nature, or making 
known to men their state and condition, or dtsdoverine 
the way whereby to avoid eternal misery. Now which 
is there of these three, which, supposing God to discover 
his mind to the world, it doth not highly become him to 
speak to men of? 
IV. I. What is there which it doth more highly concern 

men to know, than God himself? Or what more glorious 
and excellent object could he discover than himself to th^ 
world? There is nothing certainly, which should more 
commend the Scriptures to us, than that thereby we may 
grow more acquainted with God; that we may know 
more of his nature and all his perfections, and many of 
the great reasons of his actings in the world. We may 
by them understand with safety what the eternal pur* 
poses of God were, as to the way of man's recovery by 
the death of his Son ; we may there see and understand 
the great wisdom of God, not only in the contrivance of 
the world, and ordering of it, but in the gradual revela- 
tions of himself to his people ; by what steps he trmied 
up his Church till Xh^ fulness of time was come; what bis 
aim was in laying such a load of ceremonies on his people 
of the Jews ; by what steps and degrees he made way tor 
the full revelation of his will to the world, by speaking in 
these last days by his Son, after he had spoke ai sundry 
times and in divers manners by the Prophets, &c. unio the 
Fathers. In the Scriptures we read the most rich and 
admirable discoveries of Divine goodness,^ and all the 
ways and methods he useth in allunng sinners to himself j ! 
with what majesty he commands, with what condescen- 
sion he intreats, with what importunity he wooes men^s 
souls to be reconciled to him, with what favour he em- 
braceth, with what tenderness he chastiseth, with what 
bowels he pitieth those who liave chosen him to be their 
God! With what power he supporteth, with what wis- 
dom he directeth, with what cordials he refresheth the 
souls of such who are dejected under the sense of his dis- 
pleasure, and yet their love is sincere towards him ! With 
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mhat profound huroility, what holy boldness, what be* CHAP, 
ooming distance, and yet what restless importunity do ^^ 
we therein find the souls of God's people addressing 
themselves to him in prayer ! With what cheerfulness do 
they serve him, with what confidence do they trust him, 
witn what resolution do they adhere to him in all straits 
and difficulties, with what patience do they submit to his 
will in their greatest extremities ! How fearful are they of 
nnning against God, how careful to please him ; how 
xegardless of suffering, when they must choose either 
that or sinning ; how little apprehensive of men's displea- 
4Mire^ while they enjoy the favour of Grod ! Now all these 
things, which are so fully and pathetically expressed in 
Scripture, do abundantly set forth to us the exuberancy 
and pleonasm of God's grace and goodness towards his 
.people ; which makes them delight so much in him, and 
ne so sensible of his displeasure. But above all other dis- 
eoveries of God's goodness, his sending his Son into the 
world to die for sinners, is that which the Scripture sets 
forth with the greatest life and eloquence. By eloquence 
I mean not an artificial composure of words, but the 
gravity, weight, and persuasiveness of the matter con- 
tained in them. And what can tend more to melt our 
froxen hearts into a current of thankful obedience to 
God, than the vigorous reflection of the beams of God's 
love through Jesus Christ upon us ! Was there ever so 
great an expression of love heard of ! Nay, was it pos- 
sible to be imagined that that God, who perfectly hates 
sin, should himself offer the pardon of it, and send his 
Son into the world to secure it to the sinner, who doth 
so heartily repent of his sins, as to deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow Christ ! Well might the 
Apostle say. This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all " Tim. i. 
acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save^^' 
■sinners. How dry and sapless are all the voluminous 
discourses of philosophers, compared with this sentence ! 
How jejune and unsatisfactory are all the discoveries they 
had of God and his goodness, in comparison of what we 
have by the Gospel of Christ 1 Well might Paul then 
say^ That he determined to know nothing hut Christ, and i Cor. ii. z, 
kifn crucified. Christ cruciRed is the library which trium- 
phant souls will be study mg in to all eternity. Tliis is 
the only library which is the true 'larpeTov Npt/x^^, that 
which cures the soul of all its maladies and distempers. 
Othor knowledge makes men's minds giddy and flatulent ; 
this settles and composes them. Other knowledge is apt 
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BObK to ^well men into hi^h conceits and opinions of thera*- 
ilt* selves ; this brings them to the truest view of diemsdvos^ 

"■" '' and thereby to humility and sobriety. Odiier ^knowledge 
l^ves men's hearts as it found them ; this alters i1k«% 
and makes them better. So transcendent an excdlnof 
is there in the knowledge of Christ crucified^ aborc liie 
miblimest speculations in the worrld ! 

And is not this an inestimable benefit we enjoy by tbe 
Scripture, that therein we can read and comrerBC with ?aH 
these expressions of God's love and goodness, and that in 
his own language? Shall we admire and praise wfaafsve 
imeet with m Heathen philosophers, which is gencrwn 
and handsome ; and shall we not adore the infinite Adnisss 
K>f the Scriptures, ^hioh run over with continued expros*- 
^ons of that and a higher nature? What^folljr -» fit .t» 
magnify thosei^n Afm, the notions of pbilosDphers^ «ad 
t^ontemn the fet, the plenty ^and fuhaess of the ftw iptei e a! 
If there be not far mtsre valuable and tacedlln^ discoveries 
of the Divine nature and perfections; if there :be not fair 
tnore excellent directions and ruk» of practiee in :tfa€ 
"sacred Scriptures than in the sublimest of all^he phik»o- 
phers, then let us leave our full ears, andieed upoh/tbe 
thin. But certainly no isober and rational spirit, that *pitf8 
«iny value upon the knowledge of God, but '<m the same 
■account that he doth praise the discoursra of any phik«i>- 
t>hefs concerning God, he cannot but 'set a value of a iar 
nigher nature on the word of God. Andas the goodness 
:of God is thus discovered in Scripture, so is his juatioe 
and holiness. We have therein recorded the most le- 
'markable judgments of God upon contumacious sinneiv, 
the severest denuncktions of a judgment to' come- against 
'all that lite in sin, the exactest precepts of hoHness'in the 
world ; and what can be desired more to discover the 
iKlHness of God, than we find in Scripture «oiiciBnii«g 
him ? If therefore acquaintance with the natnre,.perfaD- 
•tions, designs of so excellent a Being as God is, be a 
thing desirable to human nature, we liave the greatest 
cause to admire the excellency, and adore the &mes»«lf 
the Scriptures, which give ns so large, rational, and ooa»- 
plete account of the being and attnbutes of God.. And 
which tends yet more to commend the Scripi»»)8»taiin, 
those things which the Scripture doth most fully discover 
'<)onceming God, do not at all contradict those prinie and 
-common notions which are in our natures oovoenmig 
him, but do *exceedimly advance and iBipiK>ve'tliem,t8Rd 
tqnd die most to regdate our conceptions and apprehea- 
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mam of Gbd^ that we may not miscarry therein^ as other- c H AP« 
wiM men are apt to do. For it being natural to men so v^ 
iurlo love tbemBdves, aa to set the greatest talue upon 
dKMa eacoelliecicies which they think themselves most 
olaatera ol;. thence men came to be exceedingly mia-«^ 
taken in their apprehensions of a Deity ; some attributing 
one thing as a perfection, another a difiereAt thing, ac«^ 
(onUng to their humours and ioclinations. Thus im<^ 
perioos, salf-willed men are apt to cry up God's absolute 
power and dominion aa his greatest perfection ; easy and 
loftospiritcd men, has patience and goodness ; severe and 
rigid oien, his justice and severity : every one, according 
to hia humour and temper, making bis God of his own 
o^eaplcgion ; and not only so, but in things remote enough 
firom beUig perfections at all ; yet because they are such 
tiMOga as they prize and value, they suppose of necessity 
tboy must be in God ; as is evident in the Epicureans' 
'Axiftilth hy which they excluded Providence, as bath 
been already observed. And withal, considering how 
Yery difficult it is for one who really believes tha( God 
is of a pure, just, and holy nature, and that he hath 
mevQusiy offended him by bis sins, to believe th^t this 
God will pardon him upon true repentance : it is thence 
oeceaaary that God should make known himself to the 
world, to prevent our misconceptions of ^his nature, and 
to assure a suspicious, because guilt]r creature, bow ready 
be is to pardon iniquity, transgression, and sin, to sucn 
as unfeignedly repent of their follies, and return unto 
iumaelfi Though the light of nature may dictate much 
to ua of the benignity and goodness of the Divine nature, 
yet it ia bard to conceive that that should discover further 
Uian God's general goodness to such as please him : but 
wr fnundation can be gathered thence of his readiness to 
pardon offenders ; \^hich being an act of grace, must 
akuio he discovered by bis will. I cannot think the sun, 
nKKm, and stars, are such itinerant preachers, as to unr 
fold unto us the whole counsel and will of God, in refe 
rence to mail's acoept^ince with God upon repentance. 
It is not every star in the firmaipent can do that which 
the staronoe did to the wise men, lead them unto Christ. 
Tlie sun in the heavens is no Parelius to the Sun of righir 
tmswis. The best astronomer will never find the day -star 
fiwm m high in the rest of bis number. What St. Austin 
i^ of Tiuly's works is true of the whole volume of the 
dilation; There are admirable things to be found in 
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BOOK them : but the name of Christ is not legible there. The 
111, work of redemption is not engraven on the works of Pro- 
vidence ; if it had, a particular Divine reveladon had been 
unnecessary, and the Apostles were sent on a needkn 
errand, which the world had understood without their 
Cor. T. preaching, viz. That God was in Christ reconciling tie 
** '^* world unto himself; not imputing to men their trespassetj 
and hath committed to them the ministry of reconciiiaiionw 
How was the word of reconciliation committed to them, 
if it were common to them with the whole frame of the 
world ? And the Apostle's qusre elsewhere might have 
Lom. z. 14. been easily answered. How can men hear without a preacher f 
For then they might have known the way of salvationy 
without any special messengers sent to' deliver it unto 
them. I grant that God's long-suffering and patience is 
intended to lead men to repentance ; and that some ge- 
neral collections might be made from Providence of the 
^ctsxiT.14. placability of God's nature, and that God never left Atni- 
^\6^ ^^if '^i^f^^^^ ^ witness of his goodness in the world, being 
'^' kind to the unthankful, and doing good, in giving ram and 

fruitful seasons. But though these things might suffi- 
ciently discover to such who were apprehensive of the 
guilt of sin, that God did not act according to his greats 
severity, and thereby did give men encouragement to 
hearken out apd enquire after the true way of being 
reconciled to God, yet all this amounts not to a firm 
foundation for faith as to the remission of sin, which 
doth suppose God himself publishing an act of grace and 
indemnity to the world ; wherein he assures the pardon 
of sin to such as truly repent, and unfeignedly believe his 
holy Gospel. Now is not this an inestimable advantage 
we enjoy by the Scriptures, that therein we understand 
what God himself hath discovered of his own nature and 
perfections, and of his readiness to pardon sin upon those 
gracious terms of faith and repentance, and that which 
necessarily follows from these two, hearty and sincere 
obedience ? 
V. 2. The Scripture gives the most faithful representation of 

the state and condition of the soul of man. The world was 
almost lost in disputes concerning the nature, condition, 
and immortality of the soul, before Divine revelation was 
made known to mankind by the Gospel of Christ ; but 
life and immortality was brought to light by the Gospelj 
and the future state of the soul of man, not discovered in 
an uncertain Platonical way, but with the greatest light 
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andevidfloce from that God who hath the supreme dit- chap. 
ponl of souls, and therefore best knows and understands ^'' 
them. The Scriptures plainly and fully reveal a judgment 
to come, in which God will judge the secrets of all nearts, 
when every one must give an account of himself unto God; 
and God will call men to give an account of their steward-^ 
ship here, of all the receipts they have had from him, and 
the expences they have been at, and the improvements 
they have made of the talents he put into their hands. 
So that the Gospel of Christ is the fullest instrument of 
discovery of the certainty of the future state of the soul» 
and the conditions which abide it, upon its being dis- 
lodged firom the body. But this is not all which the 
Scripture discovers as to the state of the soul : for it is 
not only a prospective glass, reaching to its future state, 
but it IS the most faithful looking-glass, to discover all 
the spots and deformities of the soul ; and not only shews 
where they are, but whence they came, what their nature 
isy and whither they tend. The true original of all that 
disorder and discomposure which is in the soul of man, is 
only fully and satisfactorily given us in the word of God, 
as bath been already proved. The nature and working 
of this corruption in man had never been so clearly mani- 
fested, had not the law and will of God been discovered 
to the world : that is the glass whereby we see the secret 
workings of those bees in our hearts, the corruptions of 
our natures ; that sets forth the folly of our imaginations, 
the unruliness of our passions, the distempers of our wills, 
and the abundant deceitfulness of our hearts. And it is 
hard for the most elephantine sinner (one of the greatest 
magnitude) so to trouble these waters, as not therein to 
discover the greatness of his own deformities. But that 
which tends most to awaken the drowsy, senseless spirits 
of men, the Scripture doth most fully describe the ten- 
dency of corruption, that the wages of sin is death, and 
the -issue of continuance in sin will be the everlasting 
misery of the soul, in a perpetual separation from the 
presence of God, and undergoing the lashes and severities 
of conscience to all eternity. What a great discovery is 
this of the faithfulness of God to the world, that he 
suffers not men to undo themselves, without letting them 
know of it beforehand, that they might avoid it! God 
seeks not to entrap men's souls, nor doth he rejoice in 
the misery and rum of his creatures ; but fully declares 
to them what the consequence and issue of their sinful 
practices will be; assures them of a judgment to come ; 
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BOOK declares his own future severity asaiost contaibaciaai 
^^' sinners, that they might not think themselvies turptfisBd;! 
and that if they had known there had been so neat 
danger in sin, they would never have been such foom m, 
for the sake of it^ to run into eternal misery. Now God, 
to prevent this, with the greatest plainness and faitbfid- 
ness hath shewed men the nature and danger of ail tiiA 
ttns, and asks them beforehand what they will do tn the 
end thereof; whether they are able to bear his wnidl> 
and v^restle with everlastmg burnings? If not, be bUb 
them bethink themselves of what they have done already 
•and repent, and amend their lives, lest iniquity prov^ thm 
nUTtf and destruction overtake them, and thai wiihait 
remedy* Now if men have cause to prize and valne s 
faithful monitor, one that tenders their good, and would 
prevent their ruin, we have cause exceedingly to prise 
and value the Scriptures, which give us the truest npft' 
sentation of the state and condition of our souls. 

3. The Scripture discovers to us the only wayofpleasmg 
God, and enjoying his favour. That clearly reveals the 
way, (which man might have sought for to all eternity 
without particular revelation,) whereby sins may bejpar- 
doned, and whatever we do may be acceptable unto God. 
It shews us that the ground of our acceptance with God 
18 through Christ, whom he hath made a propitiati&n 
for the sms of the world, and who alone is the true and 
living way, whereby we may draw near to God with a 
true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience* Through Christ we 
understand the terms on which God will shew favour and 
grace to the world; and by him we have ground of a 
ma^^(rloLf access with freedom and boldness unto God* On 
his account we may hope not only for grace to subdue 
our sins, resist temptations, conquer the Devil and the 
world, but, ha,yir\g fought this good fight, and finished our 
course by patient continuance in well-doing, we may jusdy 
look for glory ^ honour, and immortality, and that crown of 
righteousness which is laid up for those who wait in faith, 
holiness, and humility, for the appearance of Christ from 
heaven* Now what thmgs can there be of greater m(M 
ment and importance for men to know, or God to reveal, 
than the nature of God and ourselves, the state and con- 
dition of our souls, the only way to avoid eternal mis^, 
and enjoy everlasting bliss ? 
VII. The Scriptures discover not only matters of importance, 

^* but of the greatest depth and mysteriousness. There are 
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msny wdndmful things in the law of God; things we CHAP. 

iriay admire, but are never able to comprehend. Such VI. 

ira the eternal purposes and decrees of God, the doctrine ' 

of the Trinity, the mcarnation of the Son of God, and the 

manner of the operation of the Spirit of God on the souls 

of men ; which are all things of great weight and moment 

for us to understand and believe that they are, and yet 

may be unsearchable to our reason as to the particular 

manner of them. What certain ground our iktth stands 

on as to these things hath been already shewed, ande. u. c. 8. 

therefore I forbear insisting on them. sect. 5, 6, 7* 

The Scripture comprehends matters of the most uni- 3. 
versal satislFaction to the minds of men; though many 
things do much exceed our apprehensions, yet others are 
most suitable to the dictates of our nature. As Origen 
bids Celsus see, CI jxij rii r^^ tzr/f fcp^ 4f^^9 ^^'^ aoivalg hwolaig orir. coot, 
oppi^fl^ trv¥ayopt6ovTaj fjLrrxTl^ir$ rig wyvmfiovcog oiKiiovTaf r&v Cels. 1. iii. 
AeysfA^iDV, Whether it was not the agreeableness of the prin- g* ^35- Ed. 
c'^les of faith with the common notions of human natv, e, P*'*®*'' 
which prevailed most upon all candid and ingenuous auditors 
of them. And therefore as Socrates said of Heraclitus's 
books, what he understood was excellent ; and therefore 
he supposed that which he did not understand was so 
tcxi : so ought we to say of the Scriptures, if those things 
which are within our capacity be so suitable to our na- 
tures and reasons, those cannot contradict our reason 
which yet are above them. There are many things which 
the minds of men were sufficiently assured that they were, 
yet were to seek for satisfaction concerning them, which 
they could never have had without Divine revelation. As 
the nature of true happiness, wherein it lay, and how to 
be obtained, which tne philosophers were so puzzled 
with, the Scripture gives us full satisfaction concerning 
it. True contentment under the troubles of life, which 
the Scripture only acquaints us with the true grounds of, 
and all the prescriptions of Heathen moralists fall as 
moch short of, as the directions of an empyric do of a 
wise and skilful physician. Avoiding the fears of deathy 
which can alone be through a grounded expectation of a 
state of happiness which death leads men to, which cannot 
be. had but through the right understanding of the word 
of God. Thus we see the excellency of the matters them- 
selves contained in this revelation of the mind of God to 
the world. 

As the matters themselves are of an excellent nature, Vlil. 
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BOOK 'SO 18 the manner wherein they are revealed in the Scrip- 
Ill, tares ; and that, 
■"'""""~" 1. In a clear and perspicuous manner; not but there ; 
may be still some passages which are hard to be underf- i 
stood, as being either prophetical, or consisting of ami* i 
biguous phrases, or contaimng matters above our compre- i 
hension : but all those things which concern the terms of i 
man's salvation, are delivered with the greatest evidence i 
and perspicuity. Who cannot understand what these i 
things mean, fVkai doth the Lord require of thee^ bui to \ 
do justly J and to love mercy ^ and to walk humbly with iky \ 
God P that without faith it is impossible to please God; \ 
that without holiness none shall see the Lord ; that unless \ 
we he bom again, we can never enter into the kingdom of i 
heaven. These and such like things are so plain and i 
clear, that it is nothing but men's shutting their eyes ; 
against the light can keep them from understanding them, i 
God intended these things as directions to men ; and it i 
not he able to speak intelligibly when he pleases? He ; 
that made the tongue, shall he not speak so as to be i 
understood without an infallible interpreter; espedally i 
when it is his design to make known to men the terms of '■ 
their eternal happiness ? Will God judge men at the 
great day for not believing those things which they could 
not understand ? Strange, that ever men should judge the 
Scriptures obscure in matters necessary, when the Scrip- 
tare accounts it so great a judgment for men not to. 
X Cor. iv. understand them ! If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them 
3> 4* that are lost ; in whom the sod of this world hath blinded 

the minds of them which believe not, lest the light of the 
glorious Gospel of Christ should shine unto them. Sure 
Lot's door was visible enough, if it were a judgment for 
the men of Sodom not to see it ; and the Scriptures then 
are plain and intelligible enough, if it be so great a judg- 
ment not to understand them. 

2, In a powerful and authoritative manner; as the things 
contained in Scripture do not so much beg acceptance as 
command it; in that the expressions wherein our duty is 
concerned are such as awe men's consciences, and pierce 
Hcb. iv. to their hearts and to their secret thoughts. All things 
i*> ih ^^^ Qpg^ Qj^ naked before this word of God; every secret 
of the mind, and thought of the heart, lies open to its stroke 
and force : it is quick and powerful, sharper than a two^ 
edged sword, piercing to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of 
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Ae ihoMg^s and intents of the heart. The word is a CHAP, 
tdescope to discover the great luminaries of the world, VI. 
the truths of highest concernment to the souls of men ; — " 
aod it is such a microscope as discovers to us the smallest 
item of our thoughts, and discerns the most secret intent 
of the heart: and, as far as this light reacheth, it comea 
wkh power and authority, as it comes armed with the 
iMjeoty of that God who reveals it, whose authority ex- 
tJBnas over the soul and conscience of man in its most se- 
mt and hidden recesses. 

3. Jn a pure and unmixed manner. In all other writ-^ 
ingSy bow good soever, we see a great mixture of dross 
nd gold together; here is nothing but pure gold, dia- 
monds without flaws, suns without spots. The most cur- 
rent coins of the world have their alloys of baser metals ; 
there is no such mixture in Divine truths; as they all 
come from the same author, so they all have the same 
jmrity. There is a Urim and Thummim upon the whole 
Scripture ; light and perfection in every part of it. In 
die philosophers we may meet, it may be, with some 
scattered fragments of purer metal, amidst abundance of 
dross and impure ore: here we have whole wedges of 
gold, the same vein of purity and holiness running through 
the whole book of Scriptures. Hence it is called the 
farm of sound words; here have been no hucksters to cor- a.Tim. i. 
rupt and mix their own inventions with Divine truths. ^3« 

4. In an uniform and agreeable manner. This I grant IX. 
is not sufficient of itself to prove the Scriptures to be Di- 
vine, because all men do not contradict themselves in their 
writings : but yet there are some peculiar circumstances 

to be considered in the agreeableness of the parts of Scrip- 
ture to each other, which are not to be found in mere hu- 
man writings, i. That this doctrine was delivered by per* 
sons who lived in different ages and times from each other. 
Usually one age corrects another's faults ; and we are apt 
to pity the ignorance of our predecessors, when it may be 
our posterity may think us as ignorant as we do them. 
But in the sacred Scripture we read not one age con- 
demning another; we find light still increasing in the se- 
ries of times in Scripture, but no reflections in any time 
upon the ignorance or weakness of the precedent; the 
dimmest light was suflScient for its age, and was a step to 
further discovery. Quintilian gives it as the reason of the Quint. 1. i. 
great uncertainty of grammar rules. Quia non analogia di-- ^^'r^ 
missa coeloformam loquendi dedit : that which he wanted 
as to grammar, we have as to Divine truths ; they are de^ 
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BOOK livered from heaven, and therefore are always 
"^- and sgreeable to each other. 

2. By persons of different inleresls in the world, Gii 
made choice of men of all raoka to be inditera of 
oracles, to make it appear it was no matter of Btatd-pofa* 
or particular interest, which was contaioed in lus moiit 
which |>ersons of such difiTerent interests could not but 
agreed in as they do. We have Moses, David, Solomon 
persons of Tojal rank and quality; and can it be 
mean thing which these think it their glory to be pen 
of? We have Isaiah, Daniel, and other persons of llw 
h%hest education and accomplishments ; and can. it be 
any trivial thing which these employ themselves tn7 W* 
have Amos, and other prophets in the Old Testament 
and the Apostles in the New, of the meaner sort of mta 
in the world; yet all these join in consort together: 
when God tunes the spirits, all agree in the sanie atiaia 
of Divine truths, and give light and harmony to buA 
other. 

3. By persons in different places and conditions ; some 
in prosperity in their own country, some under baniib- 
ment and adversity, yet all agreeing in the same sulih 
stance of doctrine; of which no alteration we see wii 
made either for the flattery of those io power, or far 
avoiding miseries and calamities. And under all the i^- 
ferent dispensations before, under and after the law, 
though the management of things was diSerent, yet the 
doctnne and design was for substance the same in «11. 
AH the ditferent dispensations agree in the same common 
principles of religion; the same ground of acceptance 
with God, and obligation to duty, was commoatoaUt 
though the peculiar instances wherein God was servel 
might be different, according to the ages of growlJl ia 
the Church of God. So that this great uniformity, con- 
sidered in these circumstauf^^ '" ■ — ' '"--* ■ 
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die taindi of men, and annexeth gracious promises to our CHAP. 
pcrie w m anoe of thorn 5 and those of the most weighty and _^^5;__^ 
imioemh^ . things. (}f ^CLce^ fvcvovr^ protection, deliver- ' 

mOBy audience of prayers, and eternal happiness: and if 
tfaese will not prevail with men, Avhat motives will ? 5. 
OomriiM us io obedience, when he might not only command 
it :to (Aetf, but punish presently for disobedience. Hence 
■HB. all those most pathetical and affectionate strains we 
read in Scripture. O that there was such a heart withinDcm,7,2^. 
thtem, that tiey would fear me, and keep all my command- 
\ments alwaifs, tiat it might go well with them, and uAth 
tkehr ckHdren after them! Woe unto thee, O Jerusidem I Jtt.xWi, 27. 
mib iiheu uot'be made clean ? when shall it once he ? Turn ^^^. 
W9j (turn /ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, O"*"^ "" 
nmue of Israel P How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? How Hos. xi. 8. 
AdU i deUuer thee, Israel P How shall I make thee as 
Jtdmabf .Hmu shall I set thee as Zeboim ? Mine heart is 
turned within me, my repentings are kindled together. OMattb. 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered My""'* 37* 
ckildren-iogetier^ as a hen gatheretk JiJer chickens under her 
wmgs, and ye would mot ! What majesty, and yet ^wfaat 
svrectness and condescension is there in. these expressions ! 
IWluit obstinacy and rebellion is it in men for them to stand 
ont'against Ood, when he thus comes down from his throne 
oEj majesty, ^and wooes lebellioas sinners to return unto 
litai, Hhat <they may be patxloned ! Such a matchless and 
noparalleled strain of rlietoric is there in the Scripture, £n: 
idiove the (art and insinuations of the most admired ora^ 
tors. Thus we see the peculiar excellency of the manner 
wherein liie matters contained in Scripture are revealed 
to. us: thus we have considered the excellency of the 
Scripture, as it is a discovery of God^s mind to the world. 

The Scriptures may be considered as a rule oflife,'or x. 
»i ^ law of God, which is given for the government of 2. 
the lives oi men ; and therein the excellency of it lies in 
die nature of the duties, and the encouragements to die 
practice of them . 

I. In the nature of the duties required, whicli are most 
becoming God to require, most reasonaUe for us to per- 
lonn. ^ 

-. .a. \Most becoming God to require, as they are most 
siritable and agreeable to the Divine nature; tne imitation 
4^- wfaieh, in our ac6ons, is the substance of our religion. 
Imitation of him in bis goodness and holiness, by our 
epmtant endeavours of mortifying edn, and growing iti 
gmoe «nd piety | in hb grace and soercy, hj our jundness 
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BOOK to all men, forgiving the injuries men do unto us, doing 
*^^' good to ovar greatest enemies; in his justice and ecjuity, by 
doing as we would he done by, and keeping a conscience void 
of offence towards God and towards men. The first takes 
in the duties of the first, the other the duties of the ntf 
cond table. ^11 acts of piety towards God are a part of 
Cicero de justice ; for, as Tully saith, (^id aliud est pietas, nisi jnsr 
Nat. Deor. titia adversus Deosf And so our loving God with our 
1. 1, c. 41. ^IiqI^ hearts f our entire and sincere obedience to his wiU, n 
a part of natural justice; for thereby we do but render 
unto God that which is his due from us as we are his 
creatures. We see then the whole duty of mauj the 
fearing God, and keeping his commandments, is as neoes* 
sary a part of justice as the rendering to every man his 
own is. ) 

2. They are most reasonable for us to perform, in that, | 
I. Religion is not only a service of the reasonable facuL- \ 
ties, which are employed the most in it, the commands of | 
the Scripture reaching the heart most, and the service \ 
required being a spiritual service ; not lying in meats and \ 
drinks, or any outward obserx'ations, but in a sanctified \ 
temper of heart and mind, which discovers itself in the , 
course of a Christian's life; but, 2. The service itself of 
religion is reasonable; the commands of the Gospel are i 
such as no man's reason which considers them can doubt \ 
of the excellency of them. All natural worship is founded 
on the dictates of nature, all instituted worship on God's 
revealed will ; and it is one of the prime dictates of na^ 
ture, that God must be universally obeyed. Besides, 
God requires nothing but what is apparently man's inter*' 
est to do^ God prohibits nothing but what will destroy 
him if he doth it ; so that the commands of the Scrip- 
tures are very just and reasonable. 

2. The encouragements are more than proportionable 
to the difficulty of obedience. God's commands are in 
themselves easy, and most suitable to our natures. What 
more rational for a creature, than to obey his Maker? 
AU the difficulty of religion ariseth from the corruption 
of nature. Now God, to encourage men to conquer the 
difficulties arising thence, hath propounded the strongest 
motives and most prevailing arguments to obedience. 
Such are the considerations of God's love and goodness 
manifested to the world, by sending his Son into it to die 
for sinners, and to give them an example which they, are 
to follow, and by his readiness, through him^ to pardon 
the sins^ and accept the persons of such who so recetve him 
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<f io walk in Mm; and by his promises of grace to assist CHAP. 
tlieRi in the wrestling with the enemies of their salvation. ^^ 
'And to all these add that glorious and unconceivable re- 
hfiMI which God hath promised to all those who sincerely 
obey him ; and by these things we see how much the en* 
iooiuragementB overweigh the difficulties, and that none 
make the least pretence that there is not motive suf- 
nt to down-weigh the troubles which attend the ex- 
ercke of obedience to the will of God. Thus we see 
iwhlU a peculiar excellency there is in the Scriptures as a 
ffoie of life, above all the precepts of mere moralists; the 
Jbundation of obedience oeing laid deeper in man's obli- 
gation to serve his Maker, the practice of obedience being 
oarried higher in those most tioly precepts which are in 



Scripture, the reward of obedience being incomparably 
gteater than what men are able to conceive^ much less to 
promise or bestow. 

The excellency of the Scriptures appears^ as they con- XI. 
tain in them a covenant of grace, or the transactions be- 3* 
tween God and man, in order to his eternal happiness. 
The more memorable any transactions are^ the more 
viluable are any authentic records of them. The Scrip- 
tures contain in them the Magna Charta of heaven, an 
act of pardon with the royal assent of heaven, a procla- 
mation of good-will from God towards men ; and can we 
then set too great a value on that which contains all the 
lemarkable passages between God and the souls of men, 
in order to their felicity, from the beginning of the 
world ? Can we think, smce there is a God in the world 
of infinite goodness, that he should suffer all mankind to 
perish inevitably, without his propounding any means for 
escaping of eternal misery ? Is God so good to men as 
to this present life ; and can we think, if man's soul be 
immortal, as we have proved it is, that he should wholly 
neglect any offer of ^ood to men as to their eternal wel- 
£eire? Or is it possible to imagine that man should be 
happy in another world without God's promising it, and 
prescribing conditions in order to it? If so, then this 
happiness is no free gift of God, unless he hath the be- 
stowing and promising of it; and man is no rational 
agent, unless a reward suppose conditions to be performed 
in order to the obt^ning it ; or man may be bound to 
conditions which were never required him ; or if they 
must be required, then there must be a revelation of God's 
will, wherepy he doth require them: and if so, then there 
are some records extant of the transactions between God 
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BOOK Aod man, in order to btfl eternal bappiotfli* For whU 
ni- reason can we have to imagine tbat auCD j^ecorda, if onp 
extant, should not continue still) eq^e(ually since ^ 
same goodness of God is epgaged to preserve sudb it 
cords, which at first did cause them to be indited? Snb 
posing then such records extant somewhere ip the wooi 
of these grand transactions between God and roem's sodi 
our business is brought to a period ; for what other tn 
coeds are there in the world that can in the least vie witi 
the Scriptures, as to the ^ving so just an account of al 
the transactions between Uod and men flrom the founds 
lion of the world ? Which gives us all the steps, metbodi 
and ways, whereby God hath made known bis mind sw 
will to the world, in order to man's eternal Ovation* I) 
remains only then that we adore and magnify the good* 
ness of God in making known hb will to ua> and ibst m 
set a value and esteem on the Scriptures, aa on tbeofdyss* 
thentic instruments of tbat grand charts. tfpew;e.whkh 
God hath revealed in order tp man's eternal hi^pine^s. 
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BOOK the different actors, according to the homonr and inelint- 
^' tion of several ages. 

I could be glad that all this might justly be looked on 
as a feigned case, only for a better introduction to die 
following discourses ; but none that live in our age, and 
understand the too great prevalency of scepticism and in- 
fidelity in it, can apprehend it to be so ; and therefore I 
shall lay down the true state of the present case, with 
respect to religion in generaU It cannot be denied, by 
the greatest enemies to it, that there is still a general be- 
lief of the truth of it among mankind, however they difier 
in their particular notions about it. For this cannot be 
looked on as a new thing, or an invention of the present 
age, since it is manifest, by the undoubted history of 
former times, that the same foundations of religion nave 
been generally received by mankind ; by which I under- 
stand the being of God and Providence, and the rewards 
and punishments of a future state; but yet not so, but 
that there have been in several ages such as have gone 
about to unsettle n)en*8 minds about them, and to repre- 
sent them as an invention of politicians, to keep the 
world in greater awe. But they have not met with suci) 
success as they expected in their discoveries, for they 
have been opposed by the wisest and most thoughtful 
men in the several ages they appeared in ; and the gene- 
rality of mankind continuedf in the same belief which they 
bad before. And yet they had then the same inclinations 
to ease and pleasure as they now have, and would have 
been as willing to be rid of the terrible apprehensions of 
God and another world ; they had the same value and 
esteem for themselves and their own interests, and hated 
all such as desired to cheat them ; they fell into warm 
disputes and violent heats about some particular parts 
and modes of religion, which are apt to make them call 
all the rest into question. Yet under all these disadvan- 
tages, the foundations of religion have been preserved 
among them ; and mankind cannot be brought to look 
on them as an imposture. But those who think so are 
forced in great measure to conceal their thoughts, and to 
put on disguises to the world, that they may appear to 
De of another mind than really they are. 

Whence then comes it to pass, that those who are 
averse to the practice of religion, yet cannot be brought 
to shake off the principles of it? that those who are 
otherwise so fond of their own ease and interest, should 
abhor those atheistical principles, which are said to be 
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Teqr.Qiucb for the advantage of both ? that those oatioDt CHAP, 
which have had no communication with each other^ and ^' 
diflRsr so much from one another in languages^ customs^ 
and modes of religion, yet agree in the same common 
sense of God, and a future state ? 

It is a ridiculous thing for any to pretend to make our 
religion to be an imposture, unless they can first give a 
just and satisfactory account of these things. 

All that I can meet with to that purpose may be re^ 
duced to these three heads; which contain the great 
atheistical pretences of this age. 

I. That the notions of religion were first started among 
rude and barbarous people by politicians, to keep the 
people in better awe; and that the priests found it their 
interest to support them, because they were supported by 
thero. 

II. That there are some peculiar qtudities in mankind^ 
whibhy joined with their ignorance and fear, tend to pre-* 
serve tnai seed of religion which is in many and no other 
living creaiure. 

III. That the consent of mankind is not so great as is 
pretended; there being several nations now known, by 
the. late discoveries, which have no sense or notion of 
God, or ajuture state. 

These are the things which I shall now make it my 
bouness to enquire into, and thereby shew the vanity 
and folly of these general prejudices against religion. 

I begin with the first. That religion was first invented 
and carried on by politicians and priests, who aimed only 
at keeping the world in better awe, and themselves in a 
better condition. This hath been suggested by atheisti* 
cal persons in all ages, where they have dared to appear, 
and was thought the most plausible artifice to draw in 
the people to their party ; for no men love to be imposed 
upon, especially in what concerns their ease and interest ; 
but they were not able to make out the persons, times, or 
places, when the notions of religion were first spread among 
mankind. For the^ could never produce any instances 
of persons, who designed to impose upon mankind in mat- 
ters of religion, but they found the general principles of 
feligion were entertained among them before; as will 
appear by the following examples of the Egyptians and . . 
Grreeks, which are most insisted upon. De&'syri^ 

The Egyptians are said by Lucian to have been theHerodot. 
first who set up religious worship; and Herodotus seems *! 4- 
to be of the same opinion. Plutarch saith it was done i^l^^^ 

N 4 Osiride, 
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BOOK by Oitris; and Diodorus Siculus saith, it was iketki 
1« iy Hermes^ who was a great politician^ and chief comuA^ 
Iliod.Sic. hr to Osiris. But ail that Diodorus suth is, thttikf 
1- ^« brought the honours and services of the Gods inio order i 

which supposes that there was religion among thetn b^ 
Euseb. Pr. fore, but he methodized it. And \t we believe Sandio- 
£▼. 1. i. niathon, who makes him first counsellor to Cronus, fiithtf 
^* *^* to Misor or Osiris, he began the symbolical images of His 
Gods, which caused such confusion in their worship after* 
Plutirch.de wards. Diodorus saith, that Osiris built Thebes or Dtsf^ 
Istd. et On- polls; where there was a temple to the immortal God thei 
"^' made the world, as appears by the testimonies both of 

&ueb. Pr. Plutarch and Porphyry. And the former observes, tfarf 
Ev.^l. 111. ^^ ^^^^ ancient, and universal, and most credible tradiiim, 
Flucarch. both of lawgivers and others, philosophers, as well as poets 
ib. c. 45. and divines, waSj that the world was not made by chance, 
Ed. Oxon. y^Jiomf fl fntnd and reason to order and govern it. From 
whence it follows, that, before such politicians took upon 
them to order matters of religion, there was a generally re- 
ceived tradition of a Divine Being, which made and governed 
the world, and was the true foundation on which reli^oos 
worship was built. And the same Plutarch in that dis- 
course affirms it to be an impious and atheistical opinion 
to attribute the name oj God to insejisible matter; and 
adds, that tliere is one universal reason which governs the 
Ammian. world, Ammianus Marcellinus saith, that thejirst begtH- 
j^'*'^: nings of religion were in Egypt, long before they were in 
other parts. Here therefore we must search out for the 
first laying this design by politicians ; and here we find 
it fixed upon Hermes Trismegistus, who, by the accounts 
given of hira, was a very great man, and that in the be- 
ginning of the Egyptian monarchy. Philo Byblius saith, 
he was called by the Egyptians Thoth ; by the Phceni- 
cians, Taautus ; by the Greeks, Hermes. He flourished, 
Euscb. Pr. he saith, with great reputation foi* wisdom among the Phoe^ 
Ev. 1. 1. nicians ; who, it seems, at that time were under the go- 
Ejl*°p£.',^'vemment of Cronus, father to Osiris, (or Misor, as they 
called him, from Misraim, the son of Ham, who first 
peopled those countries.) And so far there is nothing im* 
probable in the story; for the same person, being of an ex- 
traordinary capacity, might be in favour both with Cro- 
nus in Phoenicia, and with Osiris afterwards in Egypt* 
Ibid. But he goeth on, and saith, Il^ro; rot, xaroi r^v Qfoo^lfioir 

ex TYjs Twv ^v^oileov ounsiplug, el^ Iripjjxovixi^y eiMretpiav $isra^«y* 
that Taautus was thejirst who took the matters of religious 
worship out of the hands of unskilful men, and brought 
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ilim inio due method and order. So that we find plainly CHAP. 
Aere was religion among the people before; but this ^' >' 
wise politician thought he could manage it better, if he 
appointed the rites of public worship so as to be most ser« 
Yiceable to government. And for that end he set up the 
wcMTship of princes after their death, (especially of Osiris^ 
after bis being cut in pieces by his brother,) and joined 
their names with those of the stars, as visible deities ; and 
of BOine animals, as so many living images of their Gods* 
And herein, as far as we can find, lay the politic inven- 
tion of Hermes Trismegistus; not in the first planting 
the principles of religion, but in turning them that way 
as he thought would serve best to the ends of government, 
by nunng a high veneration for deceased monarchs, and 
detfying such things as they thought most useful to man* 
kind. This was indeed playing the politician with reli- 
gion. But that there was a sense of religion before among 
the people, not only appears by the former saying of Philo 
BybliuB, but by another in his Proem to Sanchoniathon, 
wnere he saith, That the Phoenicians and Egyptians agreedzxuch, Pr. 
(/70m whom other nations took it up) to worship those as their B^* 1* i* 
Gods J which were most useful to mankind ; Kai ei^ rJ ^^' 

Sxarasrirrag vaig fi^erota-xeuBurifji^tvoi ; and to this purpose 
turned the temples already standings and erected pil^ 
lars and statues to their memories^ and made festivals to 
them. From whence it appears that there were rites of 
public worship among them before^ but that Hermes 
caused them to be employed this way ; joining the wor* 
ship of the stars and their kings together. 

But there are two very different accounts concerning. 
that religion which was first settled by Hermes in Egypt. 
The one is of those who believe there are some remain- 
ders of the old Egyptian doctrine in the Trisme^istic 
books, though with many additions and interpolations: 
and their opmion is, that, under all the popular disguises 
and superstitious ceremonies for amusing the common 
people, he did cover the true principles of na4:ural reli- 
gion, asserting the being and providence of God, and the 
immortality of souls. And for this they produce not 
only divers passages in those books of Hermes, which 
were known in the Egyptian times, while their priests 
were yet in being to have contradicted them, if they had 
publisned falsehoods under so great a name, but from the 
testimonies of Plutarch and lamblichus, which cannot be 
suspected; to which the opinions of Pythagoras and 
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^' to learn their doctrine, may be added. But it is not pie^ 
tended, that in those times this was the common and pHH 
fiessed religion among the people ; but that it was kept 
up as a secret, not to be communicated but only to sndi 
who were prepared for it. According to this ofnnioay^ 
the design of Hermes was not to establish any true n& 
gion among the people, but to entertain them with pomp^ 
Plutvch. and sacrifices, and ceremonies ; and (as some in Plutaroi 
^liid. et mj^ Diodorus think) to keep up a difierence among them 
EfL^bzon.' About the sacred animals, to secure them from an univer-: 
Diod. Sic. sal conspiracy against the monarchy. But if the true 
^' ■' notions of God and Providence, and another world, were 

preserved among the priests, especially at Diospolis, or 
the famous Thebes, where the chief of their residence \ 
was, then it appears that these were not scattered, among 
the common people by priests and politicians, but were 
kept secret, as not so n t for their capacities ; which would 
go no further than visible deities, and a pompous worship: 
so that the true principles of religion were not sowed by 
them to serve their ends, but the corruptions of it, in or* 
der to the pleasing and entertaining the senses and devo- 
tions of the common people, who they knew were most 
afiected with what was most agreeable to their supersti- 
tious fancies. And there was much more of policy than 
religion, in keeping the best parts of it from the Know- 
ledge of the people ; but the politicians knew very well 
those would not serve their turn so well as the fopperies 
of their superstition. 

But there is another opinion which depends most upon 
the credit of Philo Byblius, who lived about Hadrian's 
time. This man, being learned, had a mind to make 
some noise in the world with the antiquities of his own 
country, (for Byblus was a Phoenician town.) He found 
the Jewish antiquities asserted by Josephus and otherSi 
and the Egyptian by Apion ; and now he thought was a 
fit time to vie with them both. To that end he produces 
nine books of the Phoenician antiquities, written, as he 
pretended, long since by Sanchoniathon, and translated 
Euscb. by him into Greek; wnich he pretends to have found 
Prap. Er. qjp^er a most diligent search into the Phoenician monuments* 
Ed! pitf.* ^^^ ^^ make it appear how credible this account of San- 
choniathon was, he saith. He took it out of the records of 
citieSf and the monuments of temples^ which were kept up 
in the sacred Ammonian letters. And this man is veiy 
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MfKh cofDinended by Porphyry writing against the Chris- c H A7« 
tlKH^ for bis antiquity and veracity. What ground there }- 
ilibr these pretences, may be examined afterwards : I am £JJJJ|J!T«. 
saw only to consider the scheme of religion, which isc. 9. ' 
fioducea with so much pomp : and yet the author of it, 
whoever he was, was neither divine, philosopher, nor 
pdttioian ; for it is one of the rankest and most insipid 
pkicet of atheism that is to be found in antiquity. And 
rarphyry could not but detest it, unless he had produced 
it in spite to the Christians ; for he doth on all occasions 
deolare not only his belief of God and Providence, but 
that be was the maker of the world, as Holstenius hath 
made it appear in his life, cap. 9. and it is well known 
diat be was a professed Platonist. But let us now see 
whsit an account we have from this Phcenician scheme, 
about tbe making of the world. *^ At first there was aEaseb. 
^ dark, confused, restless chaos, which was agitated for aPr«p. Ev. 
" long time, and nothing came of it. At length a mix- ^^' ^°' 
^ tme happened, and this was the first principle of mak- 
** ing the universe ; but it was ignorant of its own mak- 
^ ine* . From this mixture came Mdt^ or a slimy kind of 
** substance, out of which issued the generation of all 
'^ things. There were some animals which had no sense ; 
** out of which came those which had understanding, and 
^' were called Zophasemirij i. e. beholders of the heavens ; 
'* and were made in the figure of an egg : and the M6t 
** thined forth, and the sun and moon and great stars ap- 
^'.peared. But it seems those living creatures were fast 
** asleep, till they were awaked by dreadful thunders, and 
*5 then they began to bestir themselves." This is the 
thott account of this matter, which depends not, we are 
told, on Sanchoniathon's authority ; but he took it out of 
the records of Taautus himself ^ And so we have the on- 
nnal of the world according to this ancient Hermes. And 
U this were his true doctrine, it is one of the most absurd 
and senseless pieces of atheism, and tends directly to 
overthrow all religion in the world. For can any thing 
do it more effectually, than to suppose that there was 
nothing originally in the world but stupid matter, which 
by. its own motion, without a God to give and direct it, 
should produce the heavens and earth, and all living crea- 
tures j. and that senseless creatures should beget those 
thfit had understanding ; and these not capable of acting 
till they were thoroughly awaked by cracks of thunder? 
Qan we imagine this Taautus to have been any deep phi- 
Icjftopher or politician, by setting down such extravagant 
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^' how it was possible for him to advance any thinj^ likf 
""*""""■ Jigion upon these grounds : he must be a politidan ifr 
deed that could do it. The first men^ he saith, comi^ 
crated the fruits of the earth, by which they lived, wA 
worshipped them, and made oblations to tnem. TUi 
was a very notable beginning of religion, according. to 
this admirable politician, for mankind to worship whtt 
Cicero de they devoured. But Cotta in Cicero thought no man 
L lu' ^6 ^^ *^ ^^ ^^ ^^ worship what he did eat. Ecmem tm 
' ' ' ' amentem esse putas,qui illiidy quo vescatur, creaat Deim 
esse? But he saith, That these notions oj^ worship were slit* 
able to their weakness and pusillanimity. This doth noi 
give any account how they came to have any notions of 
Divine worship at all. What was there in the planlSi 
which made them give such reverence and devotion to 
them ? They saw how they ^ew out of the earthy sad 
had no power to help themselves, when they made use of 
them for food. And how was it possible then to give 
Divine worship to them, which must suppose power at 
least in what is worshipped ? Or else it is a most ridicu- 
lous folly in mankind to stoop to things so much below 
them. Now this original inclination to give Divine wor- 
ship to something or other, is that which ar^es that there 
is that which some call a natural seed of rehgion in human 
nature, and must come from some antecedent cause, since 
there could be nothing in these objects of worship which 
should move them to it, if it had been so, as Sanchonia- 
thon represents it, from the ancient records of Taautus. 
Euseb. The two first mortals, he saith, were JEon and Protogo- 

Prap. Ev. fijis* and their children were Genus and Genea, who tnAa- 
. I. c. 10. ifif^fi Phoenicia ; and when they were scorched with the heat, 
they lift up their hands to tlie sun, whom they believed to be 
the Lord of heaven, and called him Beelsamen; the same, 
saith he, whom the Greeks call Zeug. But how came they 
to imagine any Lord of heaven, if they knew that the sun 
was made out of senseless matter, as well as themselves ? 
It may be said. That they being weak and ignorant, did not 
know it. But how then came their posterity to know it, 
if the very first race of mankind were ignorant of it ? By 
what means came Taautus to be so well informed ? Reve- 
lation cannot be pretended ; for that supposes what they 
deny, viz. a Supreme Being, above matter, which hath 
understanding, and gives it to mankind. But here man- 
kind come to be understanding creatures, by being bom 
of animals tha( had no sense; which is a most unreason- 
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•hie supposition. They could not have it by original tra^ CHAP^ 
tftkm; for that Jails in the fountain«head, it' the first pair ^ 
W mortals knew nothing of it. Then they must find it 
m^ by reason ; and how was that possible, if there was 
^ milker of the world, that there should be a Lord of 
Jmven f It is a remarkable saying of Aristotle, observed 
Igr Cicero, (who saw several of his pieces which we have De Nat. 
tot, after they were brought to Rome by Sylla, and put^^^^^*'*"' 
iMo order by Andronicus Rhodius,) that if there were^' 
teo bred under ground, and had there all conveniences 
•f life, without coming upon the surface of the earth, but 
dmild only hear that there was a God and a Divine 
Ibwer ; and afterwards these persons should come out of 
fktir caves, and behold the earth, sea, and the heavens, 
dM greatness of the clouds, the force of the wind, the 
hulk, and beauty, and influence of the sun, with the or- 
dsrly motions and courses of the heavenly bodies, they 
flould not but think not only that there was a Divine 
Ibwer, but that these things were the efiects of it. And 
why should there not have been the same thoughts in 
tbii first race of mankind, unless we can suppose that 
they had never heard of any such thing as God, or a 
Divine Power in the world ? But then I ask, how they 
should come to think of worshipping this Beelsamen, or 
Lord of the heavens ? for so he confesses they did, and 
lUi mp their hands to the sun. What could the lifting up 
neir bands signify to a senseless mass of fire, which lately 
happened to be united together by chance in one body ? 
If be had made mankind wholly devoid of religion, till 
kh^ had been instructed in it by some crafty politician, 
it liad been much more agreeable to this hypothesis : but 
to suppose them to pray to the heavenly bodies so early, 
and without any instructor, must imply some natural ap* 
prehension of a Deity, although they were so much mis« 
taken in the object of Divine worship. But it is not rea<* 
scmable to believe this should have been so early and so 
universal, but that they presumed the sun, moon, and 
stars, to have been the visible deities appointed to govern 
the visible world, and that the supreme Mind was to be 
worshipped in a way suitable to his own excellency, by 
acts of the mind ; which was the opinion of many nations, 
and some of the greatest philosophers. 

Then he proceeds to relate, how, after some of their 
posterity had found out some useful inventions as to the 
eonvenienoes of life, after their death their children erected 
stslnftes' and pillars to their memories, and worshipped and 
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l> Uranus, and Cronus, and Dagon, and the rest, Taautni 
made symbolical images of them, being made king of 
Egypt by Cronus ; and these things he saith, the Camrii 
by 1 aautus's own command^ entered into recordS|iiiNii 
whence we are to believe that Sanchoniathon took them, 
and Philo Byblius translated them out of the PboeniciiD 
language. And Eusebius seems not to Question the anth 
quity of them^ but prefers this plain ana simple story ftr 
before the inventions of poets, or the allegories of the idii- 
losophers. If these things were recorded by the Cabiriy 
the sons of Sydyc, brother to Misor, the fatner of Taan- 
tus, they do not seem to have consulted the honour of 
Taautus ; for they make him not barely to be chief comi^ 
selior to Cronus, in the design against his father Urama^ 
but that he made use of magical arts against him, (but 
they do not tell us who invented them, nor upon what 
principles they could be founded, if there were nothing 
out matter in the world :) and besides this, he advised 
Cronus, having a suspicion of bis brother, to bury him 
alive in the earth. And one would think so great a po- 
litician as Hermes would never have commanded the (Ja- 
biri to have preserved these stories of himself and bis ao« 
cestors. 

However, this is the account given by Philo Byblius, 
out of Sanchoniathon, about the first planting religion by 
Hermes, who was after worshipped himself as a God by 
the Egyptians. And now let any one consider whether 
this be a reasonable or tolerable account of the first joti/- 
ing the seeds of religion among mankind. And yet this 
was the foundfation of that sort of religion which came 
out of Phoenicia and Egypt into Greece. For they pre- 
tend to give an account or Uranus and Cronus, or Saturn, 
and his sons, and of Minerva at Athens, to whom San- 
choniathon saith, Saturn gave the dominion of it; but the 
Greeks, as Philo Byblius complains, confounded all tuitk 
their fables and allegories: but this, he saith, is the true 
foundation which they raised their mythology upon. 

It is evident, by what is said by Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, and others, that there were several colonies that 
went out of Egypt into Greece, in the times of Cecrops, 
Cadmus, Danaus, and Ere&heus ; and it is very probable 
that they carried the Egyptian superstitions along with 
them : but the person who is pretended to have settled 
religion among the Greeks, was Orpheus ; who is said to 
have reduced them first from barbarism^ and then to fauve 
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^ iioodelled religion among them, and to have brought out chap. 
^ Egypt the doctrine of the immortality of the soul^ and >• 
the rewards and punishments of a future state. """""""" 

This must therefore be more particularly enquired into. 
Orpheus is reported to have been a man of quality in his 
own country of Thrace; his father having a command 
over a small territory there, called Sithonia, saith Pliny, pi'm. 1. it. 
near the mountain Rhodope, whence he had his title c.ii. 
Rbodopei'us Orpheus. But Dfodorus Siculus saith, TAa^ Diod. Sic. 
when he had accomplished himself at home, he went into l* >• «< >▼- 
^gypt ; and from thence brought the greatest part of the 
\ Egyptian mysteries into Greece^ only changing the names 
^ from Osiris and Isis to Bacchus ana Ceres ; and so he did Eateb. Pr. 
as to the state of the good and bad after death: for, saith ^!?°8»« 
he. The Elysian fields for the good, and the torments o/*}' JJ* p' g*^ 
Hades for the bau, were both of Egyptian original. I do ' 
not question but the Egyptian superstition was in great 
measure the foundation of the Greek ; but it is hard to 
determine any thing concerning Orpheus, since Aristotle, 
who was born in Macedonia, kn£w nothing of him, as Ci- De Nat. 
cere informs us, and that the verses under his name were^^^^*^'^* 
wriitenJby a Pythagorean: which is not at all improbable. 
But not only Diodorus speaks positively about him, but 
Strabo and Pausanias seem not at all to question him; 
and Diogenes Laertius mentions an epitaph upon him at 
Dies in Macedonia. But I lay no weight on the verses 
under his name; for Suidas mentions several ancient poets 
of that name: and it is allowed on all hands that there 
baire been at least great additions and interpolations in the 
verses that bear the name of Orpheus. The Argonautics, 
Suidas saith, were written by one Orpheus of Crotone; 
one well acquainted with Pisistratus. Others say, the 
true author of the Orphic Poems was Onomacritus, who 
lived about that time ; and the Descent into Hades was 
written by one Orpheus of Camarine, saith Suidas. The 
moat probable opinion is that of Aristotle, that his sacred 
po^niB were written by a Pythagorean; and therefore the 
Platonists, Syrianus and Proclus, might well boast of the 
agreement of the Orphic and Pythagorean doctrines. It 
i^ no objection, that there is no such thing now to be 
found in Aristotle; for I think Cicero may be trusted, 
who saw more of Aristotle than we now have. But I 
confess, if Diodorus were not deceived by the Egyptian 
Prie^ta^ their mentioning him with Pytnagoras, Plato, 
£udoxus, and Democritus, who were certainly in Egypt, 
makes it very credible that Orpheus. had been there too. 
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BOOK and carried many of the Egyptian superstitions with bim : 
!• and he might the easier settle them in Greece, becauaC) 
as Diodorus Siculus observes, he had a particular intereat 
in the colony which Cadmus brought, and was much 
esteemed by them ; and Cadmus himself was originaBly 
of Thebes or Diospolis; although Cadmus himself naiofat 
call it after his own name, or at least the castle, whidi 
long continued it, when the city was called Thebes. 

But that Orpheus did not find those parts so barboroas, 

as to be destitute of all religion before, will appear ivoai 

Diod. Sic. the account Diodorus Siculus himself gives of aim : Kai 

Ed. Wess, ^jyu^o,,^ ffm^ ^^ ^^^5 ygjry u/ell instruct&i in the ihe^hgf 

of his country before he went into Egypt. How could tnn 

be, if they were a wild and barlxirous people, without 

any sense of God and religion, till he returned and phuBtcd 

it among them ? It is true, he calls it a mythology; and 

what else were the Egyptian doctrines about Osiris and 

Isds, or about Bacchus and Ceres, as Orpheus changed 

them ? But whether it were a mythology or not, he calls 

it a theology ; such as was then known and thought to 

be true doctrine, and, I am apt to think, more decent and 

agreeable to their natural notions of religion, than the 

mysteries which Oipheus brought among them from the 

Egyptians. Some have observed, tliat the very name of 

reugion among the Greeks was derived from the Tfaia?^ 

cians (0^0-xf/a) ; and such religion they had jamong them 

before Orpheus was born, as Diodorus himself confetsesi 

Whether Zamolxis had instructed them in religion before 

the time of Orpheus, we cannot determine, unless his tiiM 

had been better fixed. The Greeks, who write Pythago^ 

ras's life in favour to themselves, make Zamolxis his asrw 

vant;. and that he went from them to instruct the Gettt, 

Herodot. among whom he was honoured as a God. But Herbdo- 

Ed^w ^^' ***®* ^^^ extols them as the most valiant andjmt of ike 

^' TbracianSy after he hath told the Greek story about Zft« 

molxis being servant to Pythagoras, he concludes, Tfuit ke 

thought him long before Pythagoras. And he saitii^ that 

the rhracians had that opinion of his doctAne^ that ikef 

despised death; saying, they only went to Zamolxis. From 

whence it is plain, that the Thracians then believed the 

Mela, 1. ii. immortality of the soul : and Pomponius Mela saith. Thai 

^'^* belief continued among them to his time. But whereas 

Diod. Sic. Diodorus Siculus affirms, that Orpheus broi^ht ott -lib 

.1. c. 92, ^^i^iQgy about Hades and the state of the dead tmt^ ^ 

Id. Wess. Egypty and the bustoms of burial there. For the bodgfiams 
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t$*h9 Ctntveyed aver the lake Acheron by Charon^ where an CHAP. 
Ip# Acfe were pleasant Jieldsj and not Jar off the temple of ^' 
iSbcate, and Cocytus, and Lethe. I do not deny that Or- "-""*■" 
.pbeus might acid particular circumstances from what he 
-Md obserx'ed in Egypt; but that the whole tradition con- 
^mftnng a hiture state came from thence, is so far from 
bdnff true, that the Thracians, the Getae, and Hyperbo- 
rei, hiad the like tradition aniong them, as appears by the 
Qoihid Eddas, where we read of the judgment of another Edda My- 
vorld; and that the good shall dwell with Odin in a<bol*<^*3* 
Jiftppy state, and the bad go to Hellen and Thifiulheira : 
•od a larffe account is given of the manner of judicature 
in the other world, from the brass tables of the Hyper- 
borei in the island of Delos ; which are mentioned in the 
dialogue Axiochus, in Plato's works. And however it be 
' aot genuine, it is sufficient to our purpose, that all this 
traditiob came not out of Egypt. One would think, by 
the account given by Diodorus, that neither Orpheus nor 
the Egyptians believed any thing at all concerning a fu- 
tiure state, but that only some ceremonies were used 
a&nit burials, wherein the lives of men were enquired 
loto^ and judgment passed upon them ; which the histo- 
lian thinKS more efiectual for reforming mankind, than 
,tbe Greek or poetical fables. But that the Egyptians 
had a real belief of another state, appears from Diodorus 
Umself. For if any person were accused before the so- 
kum judicature which sat upon him, if the matter were 
not proved, the accuser was severely punished ; if it were, 
the Dody was deprived of burial ; if there were no accu.- 
astion, then the person's virtues were remembered, his 
JMety, justice, chastity, &c. and they concluded with a 
prayer, that he might be admitted to the blessed society 
of the good; and the people applauded his happiness in 
that respect. But Porphyry, who cannot be suspected of Porphyr. dc 
forgery in this matter, gives a more particular account of f ^""*,o 
tbis-prayer; which he saith Euphantus translated out of * ' * 
the Egyptian language; and the substance of it is this. 
They first take out the bowels, and put them into a chest 
oa purpose, and then lift it up towards heaven ; and the 
peraott to whom it belongs makes a prayer in the name of 
die deceased, to the Sun and all the Gods, which give life 
to oaeo, that they would receive him into the society of 
the immortal Gods. For he had piously worshipped the 
GodsbiB parents had taught him, as long as he lived; he 
had honoured those from whom he came into the world ; 
he had not killed, nor injured or defrauded any one, nor 
TOL. n. o 
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BOOR had cominitted any horrible wickedness; but if he hii 

** oflfended in eating and drinking, it was for the sake rf 

that which was in that chest ; and so they took that, «id 

threw it into the river, and entombed the rest of the body. 

By this we see a distinction is to be made between tne 

general sense of another life, and some particular simer- 

stitions, such as those Orpheus carried into Greece ; wDoe 

they had a notion of another world before, as well as in 

Egypt : for it is not reasonable to presume that the GTedn 

should be worse in this respect than the most barbarooi 

Northern people. For, besides those already mentionect 

Caes. 1. Yi. Cssar, and Strabo, and Ammianus Marcellinus say, that 

?^^''*'^* the Druids asserted the immortality of souls: and nather 

Marceiiin. Orpheus, nor any out ot l^gypt, ever conversed among 

L XV. them. 

But some in our age are so fond of the Egyptians, thit 
they will by all means make the immortality of souls to 
CuiMi. be a noble invention of theirs : Nohilissimum autem ecrum 
to'^a^?* inventumfuit immortalitas animce. What is the meaniii^ 
of this noble invention? Is it that none ever thought of it 
before them ; and all others derived it from them ? 'That 
appears already to be otherwise; and that very distant 
and remote nations, who had no communication with 
these noble inventors, held the same opinions, as might, 
if it were needful, be proved by undoubted testimonies, 
both of the East and West Indies, where neither Orpheus 
nor the Egyptian Priests were ever heard of. And Pau- 
Pausan.in sanias long since observed, That the Chaldceans and In* 
^"'* dians held the same, and before the Egyptians; for he 
Herodot. makes them the first. But Herodotus saith. That the 
^'»'C, 1 2y Egyptians were the first who asserted the immortality of 
souls: not absolutely, hct so as to pass from one body to 
another, till at last it came into a human body. And of 
this noble invention let the Egyptians have the due ho- 
nour, and not those Greeks, who, as he saith, would de- 
prive them of it. It is great pity they should lose it; 
Diod. Sic. since Diodorus Siculus saith, The soul oj Osiris passed ii(p 
1. i. C.-S5. ^ bull; and that is the reason why they give so much ho- 
nour to it. It cannot be denied, that some Greek philo- 
sophers of great reputation did assert the trafismigratixm 
of soulsy if their doctrine be not misrepresented ; but nei- 
ther Pythagoreans nor Platonists did hold it universally, 
nor in such a manner as is commonly understood. For 
they held no transmigration of the souls of good rngp, 
which were fit for happiness, but asserted that they went 
immediately to heaven, or a state of bliss; as may be 
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moved by the testimonies of Epicharmus^ Empedocles^ CHAP. 
Plato^ and many others. But the difficulty lay aoout im- ^' 
pore souls : the Pythagoreans utterly rejected the poeti- Epichann. 
oal fables about the state of the dead ; and therefore they apud Grot, 
were forced to think of some way of purifying them after Excerpt. 
death. They had no light to direct them but their own ^'ig'JneJjt^ 
imagination ; and they thought it best for the same soul Alex.Str!5. 
to come into another human body, to try if it would be- f**^*" P**«- 
Imve itself better, that it might be happy: but for profli-^^' P'*^' 
nte and very wicked persons, they told them of going 
into such beasts as were most remarkable for those vices 
diey were most addicted to ; as the cruel into tigers and 
beasts of prey ; the voluptuous into swine ; the proud and 
vain into biras; the idle and soft into fishes. This is the 
account given, saith Bessarion, by Tima^us, in his book 
de'Mundo et Anima, And when Trapezuntius charged 
Plato with asserting that bnites were informed by htman 
sauh. Cardinal Bessarion, a very learned Greek, utterly 
denies it, and saith, That Plato doth not make the soul of a Bessar. 
moK to become the soul of a bnite; but only that it is con-^^^^'^^., 
fitM to it 03 a prison for a certain time, but it is not capable ^^' 
of acting therefor want of proper organs. So that these 
philosophers' opinion was very different from the Egyp- 
tiiuis. But whence came the most ancient philosophers 
tb hold the immortality of souls ? Had they it from the 
E^ptians? Plutarch saith, that Thales t^a5 /A^^r^/; not 
that held the soul to be immortal ; for so many did before 

' him ; ibut that maintained it as a philosopher by reason ; 
that is, because it had the principle of motion within it- 
self^ and so could not be supposed to forsake itself, or to 
oea^ie moving by the death of the body. 0aA^j uirsifr^vaTo Piut. dc 

' ^rpSrog rijv ^l^yp^v, ^wcriv «« ix/vijtov ku) oturoxlvriTov. For, as f**?*^* ^^^^' 
Cicero observes, a body is moved by impulse from another ^^Xyland. 
body^ but the soul finds it hath this power wholly within Cic. Tusc. 
and from itself; and therefore is immortal. >• *3« 

But Pythagoras is said to have learnt this doctrine in 
Bgypi, He called the soul a self-moving number, saith 
Pmtarch in the same place, t. e. as he well explains it, he 
pats fiumber, after his mystical way, for a mind : and it 
teems very strange to me, that so ^eat a roan as Aristotle 
should think Pythagoras spake literally of numbers ; as 
though any number could move itself. But Plutarch 
ifghuy interpreted him; and the latter Pythagoreans, Porphyr. in 
from Moderatus Gaditanus, made no scruple of saying Vit-Pythag. 
tbst Pythagoras eacpressed his sense about immaterial beings dc"is[d. ct 
Ji^ mamers midjigutes, as having nothing of matter in them. Osir. p. 354. 

o 2, 
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BOOK And it is very probable be learnt this way from the sym^ 
^' bols and hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. But Cicero 
Gic Toic. saith, That he had learnt the immortality of the souljram 
i. i6. his master Pherecydes ; which he confirmed very much. 

Cap. 13. And it is observable, that he first supposes a jgeneral con- 
sent of mankind as to the immortality of souls y from a very 
ancient tradition ; and then proceeds to the philosophen» 
who offered to give reasons for asserting it ; of which he 
Cap. i». gives an account. And if there were such a general con- 
sent^om all antiquity^ as he affirms, then this doctrine 
could not originally come out of Egypt by Orpheus into 
Greece. 

Let us now consider the sense of religion, or Divine 
worship among the Greeks, before Orpheus's time ; 
whether they were such strangers to it as they must be 
Plato in supposed, if he brought it first among them. Plato was 
Cratyl. ^ ^^^y competent witness as to the old Greeks ; and he 
Ed. Ficin. affirms^ that the first inhabitants of Greece seemed to him to 
have worshipped no other Gods but the sun^ moon, end 
earth, and stars, and the heavens ; as most barbarous ifa- 
tioTis still do. So that here we have the same religion in 
Greece, that was then common to the rest of the w(n*ki, 
i. e. the worship of visible Deities, and such as they appre- 
hended to have the greatest influence upon their aflAir& 
The heavenly bodies did strike them with astonishmeDt at 
their vastness and beauty, and orderly motion, and the 
benefits they continually received from them ; and tbes^ 
they were most ready to pay their devotions to, as. to 
those which appeared most to them ; but that which did 
not appear, was to them that were so much governed by 
sense, as if it were not. As if we suppose a prince travel- 
ling with his chariot in the country, with the curtains 
drawn up on all sides, and a great retinue about him ; the 
people are much surprised with so great an appearance, 
and flock about them to sec to whom they must pay their 
respects ; and seeing nobody in the chariot, they turn 
their eyes to the attendants, and especially to him thkt 
sits so high in the coach- box, and manages the horses, 
and immediately give him that profound reverence which 
was only due to the prince himself, if he had appear^- 
Much after this manner it was with the barbarous peo- 
ple, both in Greece and other parts of the world. Tbcire 
was something so great as to require devotion from tli^m; 
and they looked about them, and coqld see nothing 
vrhich they thought could deserve it better than.thQ mil, 
moon, and stars, which were placed very higb^ iMi4 wtie 
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ite greAt movers which kept all things in their order, and bfi AHi 
^tede-them so serviceable to them. But this is far from ^* 
kiaag m ailment that they had no religion ; it being -— ~— 
Ather a sign they had too much, but knew not how to 
yitrii it. But this was a far more reasonable worship, 
Am that which Orpheus or the old poets brought in . 
mmmg die Greeks; whose stories and ceremonies were 
m (filthy and indecent, as were enough to have turned the 
Mittnacbs of modest and virtuous men from any kind of 
a w ariJ iip, which had the tincture of so much obscenity 
jying along with it. And it is really to be wondered at, 
^Mt the Orphic mysteries and poetical fables received 
ciboiig the Greeks, did not quite overthrow all religion 
alHoog them. For, as Plutarch well saith. Absurd no^ton^Pluuroh.di 
•^ God have very had consequences both ways ; for someare^^^' •tOsif 
tf l mmge d into the depth of superstition, ana others, to avoid 
Aaij rtm themselves into atheism. And if there had not 
been some very great reason in nature to have kept the 
mtioR of a Deity in men's minds, it is hardly conceivable, 
that, under all the horrible superstitions of Greece^ there 
iboold be any such thing as a sense of religion left amohg 
llieiii. But the evidence of that was so great, as made all 
mtn of understanding to put any tolerable sense upon 
those vile superstitions, which were so prevailing in 
Greece, after the Egyptian fopperies were brought in 
Wiong tbem. The rule they went by was this, that rdi- 
ffon must be preserved in the world, not to serve politic 
Mds, but to satisfy the reason and common sense of man- 
kind ; and that since such a way of worship was so geoe.- 
mlly received, they were willing to put the best construe^ 
tkms upon it, and to make it sonie way or other serve to 
jkeep up the sense of a Divine power m the management 
<f the world. And of this we have a remarkable instance 
m Plutarch, with respect to the Egyptian mysteries, in bis 
tnMtise of Isis and Osiris. He professes at first a great de^ 
mn io find out the truth of these things that concern the 
hmoiwleage of Gdd^ it being the greatest blessing Ood can 
gift, ami 'mankind can receive ; and that without it immor'^ 
itffifjr is not life^ but duration. And the end of all, he saith, 
U me knowledge of the first and principal and intellectual 
i^iug, ^G,v T6Xo^ iiiv ^ Tou vrpwrti xal xop/a xa* vo»jt5 yvaxri^. Plutarch, di 
'BuC%e can make nothing at all of the matters of fact with i"^.«Osir, 
ieiaition to Osiris and Isis, which he looks on as very ab«-Ed.bxon. 
Mrd ; and so overthrows all the Phoenician scheme of Philo 
Mjfilius, who lived much about the same . time under Tra- 
|m. '^it Plotoich saith. To understand those things of Ibid. c. 20. 

03 
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BOOK a Divine Being literally^ is so absurd and impious, that they 
^■> deserve to he spit at who offer them. And for thoBO who 
interpret these things of great princes informer times, ^ho 
had Divine honour given theniy this, he saitb^ is the way to 
overthrow the natural sense of a Divine Being, and so open 
the way to atheism, by confounding Gods and men together; 
as he saith Euhemerus Messenius had done. And there- 
fore he was fain to turn all into allegory, to avoid the mis- 
chief of absurd and impious opinions concerning thait 
Divine Power which he owned to be in the world ; and 
Ibid. c. 45. not only so, but he adds, (as is already observed,) Aii luu 
Ed. OxoB. fB-otjxwaAaiO^ avrr} xarutny Ix fleoXoyav xeii vofx^erw elg r§ irong- 

\vyii^v KOLi dvae^aXEiTTTOVj oux Iv Xiyoig fjuovov, 8^6 Iv ffiiJMtf, iXkii 
h T6 reKsTctls h rs ^u(riaig, xa) fioLpSapot$ xa\ ''EXAi]0'i roAXfl^v 
fsrepifepOfjJvtiv, cog Sr ivsv xeii i>\,Qyov xa) axvSipvrjTOV euooonrM Ttp 
auTOfjLoiTco TO Tray that there was a vei'v ancient tradition in 
the world among all sorts of men, and which had obtained 
a firm and unshaken belief in the world, not only in common 
talk, but in their greatest mysteries, and that both among 
Greeks and Barbarians, that the universe was not made by 
chance, or without reason, but that it was made and govern^ 
ed by it. From whence it follows, that there was such a 
tradition among the old Greeks, which. did not lose its 
authority when those mysteries were brought in; and 
that made the most intelligent persons to apply them that 
way. For it seems, by the account he gives of Euhemerus 
Messenius, that atheistical persons took great advantages 
from these stories of their Gods, to prove that there were 
-none at all ; but only that great men in former ages, that 
had found out some useful inventions, were deified after 
their deaths. Plutarch makes that a fabulous story, 
which lie tells of his golden inscriptions in Panchaea^ to 
prove the truth of his assertion, which none ever saw he- 
sides himself; and he affirms, that there were no such 
piersons as the Panchaei : but others have shewed thist 
there was such a place as Panchaea about Arabia Felix* 
Diod. Sicul. And Diodorus Siculus mentions it as a considerable island 
Ly-^ 4*' in the Arabian Sea, and that the inhabitants are called 
Panchaei ; and that near the city Panara there is a temple 
to Jupiter Triphyllius, which was in great veneration for 
Its antiquity and magnificence, which he describes at 
. large : and upon the mountain there it is said that Uranus 
of old inhabited ; and the people were called Triphyllii^ 
from three different tribes which joined there^ and wcfre 
afterwards driven out by Ammbn. And to make the 
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.ilory of Eluhemerus more probable, he saith, the inbabi- CHAP, 
tents came first out of Crete in Jupiter's time; so that ^' 
Plutarch was very much to seek, when he denied that 
^here was any such place as Panchsea, or such a person as 
Jupiter Tripbyllius. And Diodorus further saith, there 
WAS in it a golden pillar in the old Egyptian letters, 
wherein there were inscriptions, containing the acts of 
Uranus and Jupiter, and of Diana and Apollo, written by 
Hermes; whicn is a very different account of this matter 
firom what Plutarch gives. Some are willing to excuse 
Euhenierus, as though he intended nothing more but to 
let the Greeks know that they worshipped such for Gods 
ivhich had been men; which was true enough. But this 
did not reach his design, according to Plutarch; which Plutarch. d< 
was to prove that there were no other Gods but these: sof****^i^".f**' 
Pliitarch ranks him with Diagoras Melius and Theodorus, q^^' .' 
who said, there were no Gods. And the Epicurean iuNacDeor. 
Tully said, that Euhemerus destroyed all religion ; which l* i* c. 42. 
aould not be true, if he had left any Divinity to be woi*- 
dupped. Sextus Empiricus reckons him among thesezt Vxa^, 
Atheists, and saith, he was a conceited man; but hea<l^a(fi^- 
cbarges him only with saying, that some great men in^'^^^' 
fanner ages had been made Gods ; which was so evident a 
thing, that one would think none could have been called 
an Atheist merely upon that account. But Jupiter of 
Crete bad been advanced a long time to the highest ^i- 
rine honour ; and consequently those who went about to 
disprove his worship, were thought to destroy the wor- 
ahip which belongs to the Supreme God. But Diodorus Euseb. 
Siculus, in a fragment of his sixth book, preserved by Pf*P« Ev. 
Eusebijas^ gives a very different account of nim, and that "* ^ *' 
finom Euhemerus's own words, viz. That the ancients had 
delivered to their posterity two different notions of Gods; 
one of those that were eternal and immortal, as the sun, 
moon^ and stars, and other parts of the universe; but 
others were terrestrial Gods, that were so made, because 
they were benefactors to mankind ; as Hercules, Bacchus, 
and others. And as to Euhemerus, he saith, that he was 
a favourite of Cassander, king of Macedoniaj by whose 
command he made a^ voyage into those parts, wnere he 
found the things before mentioned. But some learned Bochart. 
men are still of Plutarch's opinion, that Euhemwrus's P^a^cg- J- •*• 
panchaea is a mere figment of his ; for which I do not see^' ' 
any reason sufiicient, especially when the same persons do 
allow Sanchoniathon's Phoenician antiquities; and me- 
thinl^s l^uhemerus's account of the inscriptions on pillars 

Of 
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BOOK of this acts of Uranus and Cronus, and Jupiter and Am-^ 
^' mon^ and the Sacred Letters by Hermes, comes so near to 
Philo Byblius, that one would think he had compared 
notes with Euhemerus and Diodorus Siculus. But tbetr 
design was different in this respect, that Sanchoniathon 
justified the making men to be Gods, but Euhemerus 
went about to prove they were not Gods, because they 
had been men. It is possible that the common people 
might account him an Atheist for denying Jupiter of 
Crete to be God, or for saying that his sepulchre was to 
be found. But why should Plutarch charge him on this 
account, when he himself so much finds fault with those 
' who made men to be Gods ? He endeavoured, be saith^ 
to avoid the extremes both of superstition and atheism ; 
but he could but endeavour it, when he allowed the prac^ 
tices of the Greeks and Egyptians, and only ofiered 
at some forced interpretations of them, against the gene- 
ral sense of the Egyptian mysteries. 

But however it appears from him, that the old Greeks 

did preserve the ancient tradition oi the world not Immg 

made hy chance, which is the foundation of all religion. 

Plato de And Plato, when he enters upon the discourse against 

LL.1. X. atheism, begins with two things, viz. That the sun, and 

moon, and stars, and the order of seasons, shewed there was 

a God and Providence ; and the consent of all mankind, 

Greeks and Barbarians, Now, how could Plato have 

said this of the old Greeks, if they had been without any 

religion till Orpheus came out of Egypt ? And we have 

an evident proof of the practice of Divine worship among 

Marmor. them, from the Parian Chronicle; where it is said. That 

Anmdcl. Deucalion, after he had escaped the flood, went to Athens, 

and there offered a solemn sacrifice for his deliverance ; and 

Pausan. in Pausanias saith, he there built a magnificent temple : 

Atticis. which are sufficient evidences of the rdigion of the old 

Greeks, even before they had the name of Hellens from 

the son of Deucalion. But I have not yet done with 

Diodorus Siculus, who lets £aiil several insinuations, as 

though he were of the mind of Euhemerus Messenios ; 

and that the old religion, both in Egypt and elsewhere, 

was nothing but a politic contrivance. For in the be*- 

ginning of his history he pretends to give an account of 

the JMj^^ipg of all things : but it is such a one as plainly 

f hapEJBpwas no friend to religion ; for he takes away 

'^'"^'^ WJPjft"''''^ iliiiii of it, by supposing the world to 
be p^rmlKiai without any intellectual cause. He saitb at 
first there were two^opinions among the philosophers aad 
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liistorians : one was, that the world had been always just CHAF. 
as it is ; the other, that there was a beginning of man* I* 
kind, and of other things. But how? This he undertakes 
to explain after this manner. At first there was a chaos, 
or a confused mixture of heaven and earth and all to^ 
gether ; then followed a separation of bodies from each 
other, and thence came the present frame of the world* 
The lighter bodies mo^^ed forward, as the air and fire, by 
which motion came the sun, moon, and stars : but the 
grosser and more heavy parts subsided together : the 
tnoister made the sea, and the dry the earth ; which was 
very moist, but being quickened by the heat of the sun, 
swelled up in several tumors, with thin skins, containing 
the materials of living creatures ; which having strength, 
brake through those skins, and thence came all sorts of 
animals. .But the heat of the sun and the winds harden* 
ing the surface of the earth, no more of such swellings 
appeared ; and so the animals are since continued by pro- 
pagation. But the men which were thus born were very 
wud at first, but by degrees they came to understand one 
another, and to find out the conveniences of living. This 
is the short abstract of the account he gives : which is 
just the Epicurean hypothesis in other terms ; which was 
much in vogue in the time of Diodorus Siculus, (which, 
saith Suidas, was that of Augustus,) especially after 
Ldcretius's poem was in such reputation : for, he saith, he 
very well understood the Latin tongue, and had great 
helps to his history from Rome; and whosoever com- 
pares this with Lucretius, will scarce find any difference. 
And Eusebius observes, that he does not so much as once Emeb. 
Biention the name of God in it, but leaves all to chance P'»P- Ei. 
and a fortuitous concourse ; and as it is expressed in PI i^- piutarch.de 
tarch, where the Epicurean opinion is delivered much to piacit. Phil, 
the 8a?me purpose, the world is said to have come^togetherl* >• c» 4* 
at first by a motion of atoms, without Providence. Where 
tliere ntust be something defective in the beginning, to 
shew this to have been the Epicurean hypothesis ; for as 
it stands it seems to be Plutarch's own opinion, which is 
dftectly contrary to what he had said betore in the fore- 
f^i^g chapter, where he blames Anaximander for leaving 
out the effident cause ; for, saith he, matter alone can do 
imfaiog without it. And the same he repeats against 
Anaximenes; and saith plainly, 'AWmrov yoip afX^ ^«v Plutarch. dc 
Hfif vhffy v&v oW»v, «f fig Ta xaravrot UTrof ^var iiX>^ ko) ri roiSv P^^J.^'** 
Jrtw ^^ vKOTi^ivar oiov, ovx upy\}fog oipKei 'Crg^j ri ?>dT«ft« ye- Ed.Xyland. 
fwbm, av fjftvj %u) t4 ttoiSv >;, Towrsf iv 6 »pyvpoitoiros* that it is 
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BOOK aflSrms, Ubi sedavit diluvia et se silt reddidit^ per kumentes 
J- campos qucedam nondum perfecta animaliay fee. Now this 
jyi^jj^ J j^ was a very ill time for any persons to go farther than as 
c 9. ' .to what appeared to them at a distance ; and because they 
4aw but some parts, they concliided the rest to be notbittg 
but slime. But this is a very slight and imperfect way of 
making experiments. Did any of the Egyptians take and 
dissect any of these imperfect animals, and shew how- it 
was possible, in the formation of them, for one part of 
them to be nothing but mud^ when the rest had all the 
proper organs belonging to such animals ? If the internal 
and vital parts be first formed^ (as no doubt they are,) 
and the blood passing through the heart into the outward 
parts be the great instrument of perfecting the organs of 
sense and motion, how is it possible to conceive, that^ 
where the inward parts are perfect in their kind, one 
xnain part of an animal should have nothing like organs, 
-but merely be a mass of dirt ? And by what means could 
thai afterwards be joined with the other, to make up one 
perfect animal? It is agreed among the best observers, 
and most curious enquirers into these things,, that the 
heart is the first of the solid parts, and the blood of the 
fluid: but whether it be by a dilatation of the punctum 
saliens^ or red beating speck, into several parts, whereof 
one is for the upper, and the other for the lower aiid 
remoter parts; "or it be by extension of the several parts ^ 
in Httle, as an embryo^ (as it is in plants ;) or by a fer- 
mentation raised in the fluid matter by an active fluid 
conveyed into it, upon the conjunction of male arid female, 
(which are the several hypotheses of the most inquisitive 
persons in this philosophical age ;) which way soever 1^ 
-take it, this Egyptian hypothesis of imperfect animats is 
repugnant to the most accurate observations which have 
bc^n made about the generations of animals. And how* 
ever such things might then pass among such who take 
all upon trust from the Egyptians, or others, who never 
examined them ; yet it would be the only proof of imptf'^ 
feet animals, to find any in our age to defend those crude 
and absurd opinions. As though any thing were to be 
believed rather than the most reasonable things in the 
world, viz. God and Providence ; which appear most con- 
spicuously in the production of animals : insomuch that 
oi^r sagacious Dr. Harvey, after all his diligent and exact 
Harveiusde enquiries, confesses, that the pou/er mid presence of the 
Generat. Detty is no where more observable than in the formdtion rf 
Exercitat. o-'^^^'^mlU. Neque sanc uspiam alibi, quam in animdlU fnr 
4P> 50* 
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bricafOmnipoiens Creator in operihus suu aut manifestius CHAP. 
Qonspicitur, aut prcesentius ejus Numen adest. And he ^' 
pould find no satisfaction in any hypotheses of the greatest 
naturalists, without taking in the immediate power and 
providence of God. Quapropter rem recte pieque {mea 
juidem sententia) reputaverit, qui rerum omnium genera- 
tiones ab eodem illo ceterno atque omnipotente Numine de^ 
duxerity d cujus nutu reiiim ipsarum universilas dependet» 
Quod ubique prasenSy singulis rerum naturalium operihus 
non minus adsit, quam toti uniuersOf quod Numine suo sive 
Providentia, arte ac mente divina^ cuncta animalia procreet. 
And even Mr. Hobbes himself, who was as unwilling to 
call in the help of Providence as another, yet is forced to 

five up the cause in this matter ; and freely confesses, 
*kat if men examine the several machines in order to gene* 
ration and nutrition, and think they were not ordered hy an 
intelligent Being to their several offices, they must he said 
to he without understanding themselves. Qui si machinas Hobb. de 
Qvmes tum generationis turn nutritionis satis perspexerint, J^p^^nc* 
nee tamen eas a mente aliqua conditas ordinatasque ad sua ^^ ))„* 
quasqu£ officia viderint, ipsi profecto sine mente esse censendi 
sunt. And yet he sets down the words of Diodorus Si- 
cuius ia the beginning of tliat chapter; and thinks that is 
m for as men can go hy philosophy, without revelation. 
How can these things consist ? For men without revelation 
may find out all the machines in the hody, and therefore 
may be convinced that there was an Eternal Mind, which 

Save a beins to these things ; which is more than Diodorus 
icttlus or his philosophers could find. For they affirmed^ 
tht^i -animals were formed hy chance, out of mud and putre* 
faction, without any mind; and therefore, according to 
bim^ they had none themselves. And some of our most 
experienced and skilful anatomists, after all their debates 
about the several mechanical hypotheses concerning the 
production of animals, have concluded that it is impos- 
sihle that mere matter and motion^ of whatsoever figure the 
paxitcles of matter he, should make up the hody of an 
animal; hut that we must have recourse to a most wise 
and omnipotent Agent, which alone is ahle to do it. Interea Exercit. 
ratum maneat juxta normam optinue phitosophice fieri non ^"]^°I?'*^^ 
pfisse, ut particulcB sive corpuscula quomodqcunque fgurata peieri et 
solo motufortuilo in corpus humanum aut helluinum sponte Hardeci, 
q^qlesifant: sed necessario ad hoc opus omnino sapientissi"^* *^^' 
fHum jpateniissimumQUB Architecta/jn requiri, qui anima,liufn 
pULciudas tqm qj^^qlre et artificiose coanponAt. Adfioque 
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BOOK Deum solum formare cuncia animalia^ et foecunditatem tvis 
^' addere. 

And those who plead most for the motion of the par^ 
Btmolleri tides of matter in forming the body, yet confess, that it 
initit. Me. jg hardly possible to conceive how the kinds of animals 
' ^ *^* can be preserved, unless there be something beyond that, 
to regulate and determine that motion ; but what that is^ 
they are not able to explain. Let now any persons that 
have the use of understanding, consider whether this 
Egyptian hypothesis have the least credibility in it, since 
it IS grounaed on so little authority, 
n. But that is not all : for we shall prove it to be repug* 

nant to the most certain accounts we have of the nature, 
as well as the production of animals; both which are im* 
possible to be conceived to be the mere result of a for- 
tuitous motion of matter, by the heat of the sun upon the 
slime of the earth. As will appear by considering the 
most necessary and vital parts of animals themselves, and 
,-» what relates to the several kinds, and the preservation of 

them : for the Egyptians argued from their mice to all 
other animals. The most necessary and vital parts of 
animals are such as the course of the blood and respiration 
depend upon ; without which it is impossible for them to 
live. The course of the blood supposes the heart, as the 
great machine in the body ; and the several arteries are 
as so many vessels to convey the blood into the several 
parts. But here is so much wisdom and contrivance in 
this, that unless the heart had been framed in such a 
manner, and the blood put into such a motion as it is, 
the preservation of life had been impossible. And life 
itself is something beyond the mere coalition of the parti- 
cles of matter : for if that were sufficient, then there moat 
be life in all parts of matter united together, (but neither 
stones nor plants are animals ;) and they becomOv animals 
by that which makes the difference between them and 
inanimated things ; which are the constant course of the 
blood, and the distribution of nourishment to the several 
parts of the body in order to their support ; atid wh«n 
these are at an end, the life of an animal is gone. Now, 
in order to this course of the blood, the heart hath its 
peculiar and wonderful frame and motion ; for therein is 
the chief seat of that which is called the ^me of life; 
which is nothing else but that brisk and vigorous motion 
of the blood, which actuates and enlivens the whole body. 
But both the natural lieat and motion of the blood are 
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unaccountable in the mechanical way. Unde autem aliter CHAP. 
color hie perennis enascatur, hand facue dixertm^ siquidem >■ 
adfermentalionis operam recurrere inane auxilium esty quo- Enc Apo- 
mam ipsamet sine colore nihil egerit. To say the natural IoKia>paH 
faeat 18 caused by fermentation, can give no manner of 
satisfaction; for from whence comes this fermentation, 
but from heat ? And so heat must be supposed in order 
to the producing heat ; and there can be no end in such 
kind of suppositions. And if the particles did of them- 
•elves give it, then it must be discerned as much at first as 
afterwards : but the contrary is observed in animals ; for 
the blood is more fixed at first, and its heat rises by 
degrees, as the parts are forming. If it be said, There is 
a spkiius geniialis, which causes all that heat and motion ; 
I ask, whence that arises. Not from mere matter and 
motion. But it must be something of a higher nature, 
and firom a superior cause. But if heat and mud can 
produce animals^ there is no need of any such spiritus 
genitalis in nature ; but all must arise from mere motion, 
and the continuation of animals might as well have been 
without any distinction of sexes. But how came matter 
of itself to form such a distinction, with parts suitable to 
such a design ? How come the instincts of nature in ani- 
mals to be so violent to such an end, when, if there ht 
nothing but matter, there can be no such end designed ? 
How come some animals (as mules) not capable of pro- 

Eagatiuff their kind, when, upon anatomical searches, no 
ind or defect hath been found in them, as some ima- 
gined ? How come the species of animals to be so deter- 
mined and limited, that in the revolution of so many ages 
no new species have appeared, although they are so diffe- 
rent in some countries from others ? How comes the 
number of some animals so very much to exceed others ? 
i. e. How come the beasts of prey to fall so much short 
of the most tractable and useful animals to mankind, as 
sbe^p and oxen ? And those are observed to be most 
fruitiul, which afford the best food for them. Can we 
suppose the heat of the sun and slime of the earth should Cicer. de 
regard so much the benefit of mankind ? How comes the Nat. Deor. 
difference of animals as to the manner of their produc- ' "' 
don ? i. e. How come some to hatch their young ones 
within their own bodies, and others to bring forth eggs, 
and so to bring them to maturity by incubation ? And 
bow comes this difierence to have always continued with- 
out alteration ? Whence comes that difference in animals, 
that^ 8om.e do ruminate^ and others do hot ? Did mud. 
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BOOi^ quickened by the sun, design to suppljr the want of teeth 
^ for mastication, by those several ventricles, and the mus- 
cles belonging to them ? How come some animals to have 
their senses more exquisite than others, according to the 
nature of their food ; as sight in some, and smelling in 
others ? How come birds and fishes so very much to 
exceed mankind in the frame of those nerves which serve 
for smelling ? Whence comes that wonderful sagacity in 
some animals, to pursue others merely from the scent 
left upon the ground at some distance of time, and to 
distinguish it from all others of the same kind ? Whence 
<;ome8 that wonderful care and tenderness of their youns 
ones in the most cruel and fiercest animals ? If heat and 
mud could produce the beasts themselves, yet what in- 
fluence could they have upon their brood ? How comes 
the change of the passage between the lungs and the 
heart, when a young animal is come into the open air, 
from what it had in the womb ? What particles of matter 
close up the foramen ovale, and direct the passage of the 
blood another way ? What makes the milk to come into 
the proper vessels of the breeding animal just at such a 
time, and to decay when there is no farther occasion for 
it? Whence came the wonderful contrivance of birds in 
making their nests, and feeding and preserving theif 
Plin. N. H. young ? Neque alia parte ingenia avitim magis admiranda 
F ^'v' ^^' ^^^^' What particles of matter disposed them to find out 
' "' their proper food and physic ? How come the seadoos of 
bringing forth to be so settled, that there is a sufficient 
provision to support the young animals, when they come 
into the world, by the milk ready prepared for them, and 
such conveniences for the young to suck it ? How come 
they to run so naturally to their dams without any di- 
rector, and to avoid such as would destroy them ? What 
had the particles of matter to do in^all this ? If we go to 
insects; how came the silk- worms to hatch tlieir e^S 
when the mulberry- trees are ready for their food ? me 
bees to come forth in May, when there is most plenty of 
dew? the wasps near autumn, when the fruit is grown 
ripe to support them ? How come the several insects by 
that sagacity to find out the most proper places to lay 
their eggs in ? It being observed of them, oy those who 
Mr. Ray of have most curiously enquired about these matters, That 
the Crca- all the several sorts of insects lay their eggs in places most 
tion,p.ii5.^^ and agreeable to them; where they are seuiom lost or 
n^iscarry ; and where they have a supply of nouriskmeni 
for their young, so soon as they are hatched and vrnd it^ 
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But there are some things yet further to be considered CHAP. 
Ill the necessary vital parts of animals, which shew that ^ 
Hbcy could not be the result of a fortuitous motion of 
matter. The main vitals of animals are the same ; and 
w h e r e there is any observable difference, these two things 
we remarkable t i. That they are alike in the same kind. 
9. That it is for the greater conveniency of those kinds. 
JkM the position of the heart is higher in mankind, than 
inr creatures that put their heads down to eat ; because if 
the heart of mankind were in the centre of the body, and 
timt in the upper part, there could not be so easy a passage 
t»f the blood from the heart to the head, whicn is so 
necessary for the support of life ; but in those creatures 
wbich hold their heads downwards, although the passage 
may be longer in such which have long necks, yet no 
iQConvenience comes by it, because of the easiness of the 
deseent in holding down their heads. But how comes a 
ibiptnitous. production of animals to cause such an agree- 
ment in the several parts of living creatures, that all have 
the same vitals, insects excepted, in which the heart is the 
whole body, {Ma cor sunt,) none wanting the heart with Harv. 
its arteries carryinff out the blood, and the veins returning 
it; nor the lungs for respiration, nor the brain for sense 
and motion ? (to name no more.) How comes a blind 
motion of matter to hit so exactly on all these, and to put 
them into such a convenient situation for the preservation 
of life ? How comes the heart to be endued with such 
strong fibres, unless it were intended not merely to re-* 
ceive the blood in its passage, but to disperse it again by 
its contraction of itself? How come the coats of the 
arteries about the heart to be so much stronger than in 
the outward parts, but that there is the greatest necessity 
of their being so, to receive the blood in its first heat and 
quickest motion ? How come the veins to be so dispersed 
in all parts of the body, but to receive the blood in its 
returny and so to keep up the life and warmth of all 
parts ? What motion of matter could frame the valves in 
the vdns, so as to give free passage of the blood towards 
the heart, but oppose the passage of the venal blood the 
odter way? (which gave the first occasion to the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, as Mr. Boyle tells jBoyle of 
us from Dr. Harvey himself.) What is it which keeps F'nal 
the blood in its constant course for so many years, aSp*"!t'* 
some animals live to ? And what makes the very different 
periods of their lives, when we can see no reason, ironi 
tbcir mechanical frame^ why one should in an ordinary 
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BOOR course survive another for so great a compass of years? 
^' What is there in the texture and coalition Of the parts of 
Arist. Hist. ^ ^^^g' ^^ make it outlive an ox or a horse so many years ; 
Anim. 1. vi. when Aristotle saith, They seem to he less made for lone 
c« 29- life than other animals, as far as he could judge by thetr 
Plin.N. H. bearing and growth: but Pliny so long 'after him saith, 
. VIII. c. iz, y^^^ cervis in confesso longa est; it was a thing taken far 
granted that they lived long. But I meddle not with any 
improbable stories about it; for my argument depends 
not upon any thing but what all grant to be true, viz. 
that there is a great diversity in the lives of animals ; of 
which, I say, no account can be given from mere matter 
and motion. 
^^'* There is no probability of any kind of animals arising 

from putrefaction, which the Egyptians and Diodorus 
Dfod, Sic. Siculus make their foundation. Jifter the inundation of 
1. 1. c. 7. ^^^ Nile, a sudden heat of the sun falling on the stime 
causes a putrefaction; and from tnence an innumerable 
company of mice came. But Theophrastus, a very great 
philosopher, in a fragment preserved in Photius, suth, 
^^ rjB TAa/ the great number of mice is to be found in dry soils, 
and not in moist ; for water is a great enemy to thm, and 
they are certainly destroyed by it. How comes Theo- 
phrastus to differ so much herein from Diodorus Siculos 
and the Egyptians ? Or must we suppose that the water 
of Nile was quite of a different nature from all other 
Plin. N. H. waters to them ? Proventvs eorum in siccitatibus, saith 
Ux. c. 65. pijny . where he speaks of the great increase of thenit 
How then came they to multiply in such moist places,. 
Arist. Hist, where the Nile hath overflowed ? Rain-water kills them^ 
Anim. 1. vi. gg^jj-jj Aristotle ; how then comes the Nile to produce 
them ? If it be said, that Aristotle speaks of great showers 
which drown them; it is easily answered, that at their 
going off, upon these principles, they produce nsore j and ^ 
so the greatest numbers would be after great rains. But .^ 
what Tneophrastus saith before of small firogs, will hold' j 
of these mice too : They do not come from the water, bid L 
that discovers them, and brings them out of the places'whert u 
they were before. And Phny's words are remarkable^ ^ 
min. N. H. when he speaks of this matter, Detegente eo {Nilo) uutf- « 
I. ix. c. 58. ^li reperiuntur, &c. And so the late editor confesses it I 
*^'^'' was in the best MSS. So that the going off of the Nib \ 
is that only which brings them to light. And before^ 
Pliny saith, the Gyrini (the name given to these smafi 
frogs) do come from other fro^s, and not from putre&c« J 
tion; fariunt minimas cames ntgras^ quas Gyrinos vocanipi 
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oculis iiwtum et caiida ijisignes ; max pedes Jiguraritur, &c. CHAR 
These are called tadpoles^ and seem imperfect at firsts but ^' . 
by degrees do come to all their parts. But as to animals 
arising from putrefaction, learned and inquisitive persons 
of our age have taken great pains to discover the truth of 
it in several countries, but with no success. In Italy, 
Franc. Redi undertook the discovery of this matter with 
incredible diligence, and great variety of experiments; 
but after all could not find that avy putrefied Jlesh would 
produce animals^ much less putrefied water or slime ; hut Fr. Redi de 
that lesser animals hide themselves under dirt and slimey^^'^^^^' 
and therefore have been suspected to have come out of it ;^' '^ 
and if those who first broached this opinion had examined 
this matter more strictly^ they would have found them only 
Qovered over^ or at least some part of them, with that earth 
which they thought had brought them forth. And for the v. ao8. 
little frogSj he saith, that they are so much of the colour of 
the earth, that they might easily be mistaken for parts of 
it ; but upon opening of them^ their stomachs and intestines 
are full of food and excrements. Which is a plain demon- 
stration against their original from the earth ; and he 
concludes it a thing impossible for any such creatures, that p. 209^ 
are part mud and part animals, to be produced by the inun^ 
dation of the Nile, There is a remarkable passage in 
Olaus Wormius concerning the Norway nuce, which 
seem to come out of the clouds; that as soon as they are Museam 
fallen, they have found green herbs in their bowels : (and I Warmiari. 
do not thmk any grass grows in the clouds.) But he'/'j^'*^' 
thinks Scaliger's opinion not improbable, that they come 
from putrefied water in the clouds ; and he saith, The sea- Exercit. 
men have found them fallen into their vessels, and that the^^^* ^93« 
clouds sttnk, and hinder their breathing: but at last he 
thinks they may be only carried by some violent storms from 
ike mountains and islands, where they breed i?i great abun^ 
iance. And Etmullerus, a German physician, concludes Etmuller. 
all equivocal generation to be impossible. Some of our ^"'''^* ^^* 
Own most diligent enquirers, after all their searches, ^' *^' 
declare that they can find no such thing as a spontaneous Lister in 
generation of animals ; and I remember I have formerly J^"***^* 
read a discourse in MS. of Mr. Boyle's to that purpose, p. 47/ 
Our ingenious and learned Mr. Ray positively affirms, Ray of the 
Ttat there is no such thing in nature as equivocal or spon- C*^5Jon> 
taneous generation ; but that all animals, as well small aSp^^j* 
peat, are generated by animal parents of the same species 
with themselves. And because some were offended at it, 
he goes about to justify his assertion, not only from 
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iOOK reason^ but from the authority of Malpighius, as wdl as 
^' Rediy Swamroerdam, and Lewenhoek, and many others^ 
who have examined this matter carefully and circum^ 
spectly ; and therefore their authority sways more with 
hwiy than the concurrent suffrages of a thousand others, 
as he saith. 

But there are some things not yet sufficiently cleared 
as to this matter^ especially as to animals breeding in 
human bodies, of particular times^ and in some diseases : 
but as to plants, and some insects about them, in which 
Redi himself gives up the cause, Malpighius contradicts 
him, and so do Swammerdam and others; particularly 
Microgra. Mr. Hook saith, He observed little eggs in the protuber^ 
^' ''^* ances of plant Sj which became W(yrms with legs, which emi- 
through the womb which inclosed them. Ana in all galh^ 
he saith, there be either holes, where the wwm haih eat cut 
its passage, or a place where it had been. All which he 
attributes to the particular design of Providence, in Cak- 
ing care for the conveniences of the meanest animala. 
PikoHist. But there seems to be more difficulty in the apktriwm 
rU' C.T. ^^''^^ mentioned by Piso ; for k is hard to understand 
how those blue worms came to the bottom of the sea, 
which coming up with a spongy sort of shrub growing upon 
the rocks, and being exposed to the heat, turned to httle 
animals like bees. But this matter is not delivered dis- 
Microgft. tinctly enough to form any argument upon ; as Mr. Hook 
^' +3« hath well observed. I see no difficulty in the Epbefne- 
roD^ or Hemerobion, as it is described by the authors at 
the end of Goedart, who give the best account of it ; for 
it seems to be of the imture of other insects^ and the only . 
difficulty is, why so much pains for so short a life ? for it 
is produced by such changes as other insects are. But it 
cannot be denied, that there have been among us two 
very learned men, who have asserted a kind of spoil* 
taneous generation of anin^ils ; I mean Dr. Harvey and 
Rifdl,p. 19. bis Apologist, For Dr. Harvey, Redi observes. Thai al- 
though he asserts every animal to come of an egg proper to 
its kind, yet he was of opinion that these eggs are not cuways^ 
contained in the bodies of animals, but are dispersed up mi 
down by the air, and after become animals in an equivocal 
manyier : but he saitb^ he hath not cleared the grounds of 
his opinion ; save only that it cojnes from the omnipoteA 
hand of God. So that Dr. Harvey held a true spontaneous' 
generation from mere matter and motion to have been 
Eat. Apol. iW'possible ; as appears by what is said of him before, 
c. 1*7. p. ' And so his ApcMOgist supposes a saline spirit to be.di$*f 
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persei in nature, which meeting with proper matter and a CH A.F, 
moderate heat, may produce insects, and such kind ofani" i- 
mats: but he was very far from thinking this could be 
done without a power far above matter and motion; 
wbieh at first ordered the worlds and all things in it. But 
he thinks such insects come nearer to the nature of plants^- 245. 
than animals, and live chiefly by the heat of the sun ; and 
therefore in the winter they are torpid and without motion^ 
and are revived at spring, when the heat increases^ 

Supposing it to be granted that there were such an iv. 
equivocal generation of mice and frogs on the bank of the 
Nile, bow doth it from thence follow that mankind had 
the same kind of original ? It is a saying of Pliny, which 
bat^ been carried too far, Cum rerum natura nusquam ma* Piin. N. H. 
gis, quamin ^ninimis, tota sit ; where he compares insects^* **• ^* ^* 
mth the greater animals ; and seems to admire the work- 
manship of one far beyond the other: his words are, 
Nusquam alibi speclatiore naturae rerum artificio. And so 
he fells into admiration of the perfections of some insects, 
as to the quickness of sense and motion ; and of others as 
to their peculiar properties. I think Aristotle was very Arist. dc 
nmch in the right when he held, they were to be blamed^^^l^'^^^^"^ 
who despised the least things in nature; for in all of them ' 
fctrf Ti heeufMis^, there is something which deserves admira-^ 
rion. And particularly in insects, the contexture of their 
parts, the manner of their transformations, the difference 
of their kinds, the variety of their food, and their time of 
taking it, have something in them, which cannot be ac- 
counted ioT by mere matter and motion : but yet there 
is a great difference in the inward make of these creatures 
from more perfect animals. For Redi affirms, that Steno Red! de 
and he opening some insects together, they could find no ^"' ^'** 
other inward parts, but one long channel through ^/i^'^** ?•**•• 
whole body, about which there were filaments in a corfused 
I «0ri«5, which they thought might be instead of veins and ar- 
Wries. When all their inward parts were taken out, and 
tfte head taken oiF, they still lived and moved, as other in^ 
IMS do, and laid thAr eggs. And Pliny observes, JVi'^i/Flm. 1. id. 
Ibllii^^ nisi admodum paucis intestinum implicatum. ^y^'rfst Hist 
which we see what a vast difference there is between the Anim. 1. iv. 

E'ociplefi of life in mankind from those in these admira«c.6. 
insects. Jul. Scaliger extremely despises Cardan's ^*^' 
way of reasoning ; Mus e putredine potest nasci, ergo et ,«j, 
k^no potest : and saith. That the woman in Esop's Fables^ 
who was ashed by her husband how the child came without 
-Min^ and she answered, Out of the snow, might have made 
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BOOK a letter answer from Cardan's philosophy, \\z.out of tha 
^' mud. And it is wittily said by Scaliger of him in another 
Extrcit. place, They who stick in the dirty while they lift vf one 
x8o, i8a. joot to get out^ set the other faster ; and therefore Uuhui 
to keep out of it altogether. But Cardan seemed to be bo 
little concerned to get out of it, that he asserts. Thai 
every putrefaction produces some animal or other; and thai 
Ezercit. nil animals come out of it; which^ saith Scaliger, is a 
>9o> 193- wicked and profane speech. And yet Andr. CsesalpinuB 
foTln gT ^"dertakes to defend Cardan, chiefly from the generation 
Pfcripat. of insects, without regarding the difference between them 
l*v. c. I. and more perfect animals, if his supposition bad been 
true. Aristotle, who had all possible advantages fisr 
writing his Books of Animals, by the bounty of Philip or 
Alexander, or both, coming to speak of such as had 
Dc Partib. no bloody (among which are all insects,) he saith, Theg 
AmmA,iY.jiQf,^ WO veins, nor bladder , nor respiration ; but something 
^' ^' that serves instead of a hearty without which they could have 

no life; but they have the parts which serve for nutrition: 
and therefore their life differs little, according to Plitty 
himself, from that of plants and fruits; but he would 
have them spirare sine visceribtis, breathe without lungs; 
and he grants they have neither them, nor hearty nor liver. 
And although there be some higher degree of life in 
such animals as Diodorus Siculus speaks of, yet those 
fall so far short of mankind, that it is a Avonder men of 
sense could imagine the production of one could be an 
argument for the other. For if we go no farther than nu- 
trition, mice and frogs are easily provided for; but how 
should mankind live that were produced out of slime and 
mud ? But nothing can be more absurd and ridiculous 
than the accounts given of the several ways of producing 
mankind by a spontaneous generation ; as will appear by 
a particular examination of them. 

Franc. Redi hath reckoned up the several hypotheses to 
Redi de our hands. The first is that of Democritus, That mankind 
Gen. In- came into the world like worms y which by degrees grew up 
«^t. p. 14. ^Q fj^g figure and shape of men. I wish we had more 
of Democritus's own writings left, that we might better 
judge what his true opinion was ; but by what remains, it 
doth not appear that herein he differed from Epicurus. 
It is certain he did as to the first principles of all things 
being made of atoms ; but whether he did as to the im- 
mediate production of animals, is not so clear. For they 
did not imagine that animals were formed immediately 
by atoms ; which was too general and indefinite a prioci- 
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jde; but that the atoms first came together hi one form, CHAP, 
and then another, till they came to the perfection of ^' 
animals. And so it is said that Democritus held mankind 
to have appeared first in the fashion of worms. Petronius 
Arbiter saith, that Democritus spent his days in making 
experiments; cetatem inter expeiimenta consumpsit; and 
Columella particularly takes notice of his experiments ColumeL 
about insects; and it is not improbable, that, from his ^' *"•*** ^' 
observations about their transformations, he might form 
his hypothesis about mankind. His original notion was, 
as appears by Plutarch, That there were infinile atoms dis^ Plutarch. 
persed in a void space^ which had no kind of qualities inhe* *^^* ^*' 
rent in them ; but^ as they casually hit upon each other, 
they produced water ^ and fire, and plants, and men ; which 
were nothing but a congeries of atoms; which, saith Plu- 
tarch, he called Ideas. And it appears, by another place De Placit. 
in him, that Democritus only held bulk and figure in his Philos. i. i. 
atoms; but Epicurus added gravity; without which he*^*^* 
found his atoms could not move. And although Epicurus 
derived the main of his principles from Democritus, yet it 
is plain by Plutarch, that his followers set themselves to 
lessen the credit of Democritus, as one that overthrew 
the certainty of our senses, and resolved all into reason. 
To which purpose there are several passages in Sextus Scxt. Emp. 
Empiricus, of Democritus himself; wherein he affirms, P* '^3- 
That the things we call qualities are only names imposed ' ^^ 
itpon opinions, (which he calls law;) and so bitter and 
sweet, and hot and cold, are only fancies, and no realities ; 
mid that there is nothing real but. what is not seen, but only 
apprehended by the mind, as atoms and vacuity ; and in 
aeveral other places, that there is no certain knowledge, 
but only opinion by our senses. And he quotes Demo- 
critus's own words, to prove that the knowledge we have P. 154. 
by our senses is dark and obscure ; but that which is 
smuine depends only upon reason. The Epicureans, who 
followed their master as to the certainty of sense, could 
by no means brook this doctrine of Democritus, who saw 
fiur beyond Epicurus, and knew what blunders he must 
&U into by the judgment of sense, as about the bigness 
of the sun ; which he positively said was 720 greater than 
eppeared to our senses, i. e. two feet over, saith Cicero, or 
a little more or less ; which was so notorious a blunder, Cicero dc 
diat Democritus, he saith, could not fall intoy being skilled ^^^' ^* '• ^' 
t» geometry ; but Epicurus not only despised it, hut per- 
maded Potyaenu^s it was false. And his late great de- 
Cmder hath little to say for him, but that Socrates under^ 
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BOOK Stood as little geometry as he; but Socrates was far 
^ enough from asserting such stupid paradoxes, and makhig 
Acad. Qu K^ometry nothing but a piece of sophistry, as EpieoitB 
1. iv. c. 33. Old, ana made a mathematician think jBO too ; whi^ 
shewed his authority swayed more than his reason. Bat 
the Epicurean in Plutarch rejects Democritus's doctrine^ 
for that which Plutarch saith, doth as well follow Jrvm 
that of Epicurus ; for if there be nothing but atoms^ tfaeti 
qualities are only appearances ; and when we judge by 
our senses, we cannot judjge truly of thin^, but of whiit 
they appear to us. But if nothing, saith he, can be pro- 
duced out of nothing, and no generation can be of that 
which already is, how can indivisible atoms, which cannot 
be changed, produce plants or animals ? Either therefore 
Democritus should not have asserted such immutable 
principles, or he should not have overlooked the conse- 
quence, i. e. that there can be no generation. But E^- 
curus impudently holds the same principles, and yet 
would deny the consequence, and assert true generation ; 

1'ust as he denied Providence, and yet asserted piety; 
leld friendship to be only for pleasure, and yet that a 
man must undergo any hardship for his friends; made an 
infinite space, and yet placed an upper and lower region 
in it. But he declares he can by no means understand 
how bodies endued with qualities should be produced by 
atoms that have none. There can be no generation with- 
out heat ; how comes there to be heat, when the atoms 
themselves have no heat in then), nor become hot when 
they are joined together ? For if they are capable of heat, 
then they are not impassible, nor without qualities. So 
that, according to the general principles or E^mocritus 
and Epicurus, there can be no such thing as a generation 
of animals. 

But Democritus observed strange alterations in the bodies 
of insects, from worms to flying animals; and why might 
not mankind have come into the world after the same nwm^ 
ner P If this were his opinion, it is one of the vi^ildest -and 
most extravagant opinions that could have entered in<x> 
the head of such a man ; and would make one think that 
the people of Abdera were not out in their judgment 
of him, if those epistles about him were genuine between 
Hippocrates and them. 

1 nere are wonderful alterations in the bodies of insects, 
as appears beyond all contradiction by the many experi^- 
ments of those who have applied themselves for many yesn 
to observe them. But what then ? Do not all theseinBeett 
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come out of eggs, which have been laid by other insects chap. 
before them ? And therefore mankind could not be worms ^- 
firBty but there must have been eggs before. And how 
should these eg^s be transformed into the worms ? What 
force was there m nature to make so strange a transform- 
ation as is continually observed in them ? And the very 
•ame persons who have observed their transformations, 
have as well observed the incredible number of eggs that 
are laid by them, and the great and sudden mcrease 
of them from those eggs. Even in the Ephemeron, which 
was so great a rarity taken notice of by Aristotle^ upon Arist. Hist 
the river Hypanis (but is so frequent upon some rivers •^>™' !• ^« 
in France and the Low Countries, as is observed by Sea- scaUger. 
liger. Auger. Clutius, and others,) it is agreed. That they Exercit.* 
come out of stu:h a transformation as other insects do, with '94- 5- 
/oar wings and six feet ; and are very careful where they de^Hcmcro- 
lay their eggSj to keep them from the water '^ in which they h\o, 
diej after they have spent their short life in flying in great JohdeMey. 
vumbers together at sun-settings saith one from his owuq^^Jj^*^ 
observation. Scaliger saith, those he observed began /o Swammer- 
hfe at night, and died by morning. «>»">. Ana- 

But there are some things which deserve a Particular gfj^^^® 
observation about insects, which plainly shew that they apud 
were not formed by a casual coalition of atoms, but by a'^cvcnot 
wise Providence. As, that those that have wings have^™*'*^P^* 
them stronger or weaker, more or less, according to their 
business and occasion for using them ; those that have 
Ceet, have an equal number on both sides, although the 
numbers differ so much according to their kinds ; those 
which have neither wings nor feet, have repositories made 
fi>r them, with proper food in the leaves of trees or plants. 
Concerning which there are several things very observable. 
1. Their great niceness as to their food. Goedart, who 
made it his business to observe them forty years, (as 
Aristomachus Solensis did bees for fifty-eight years, saith 
Pliny,) found it very difficult sometimes to find the proper Plin.N. H. 
food for them ; for they would eat no other, and ex- '^^I^ ^' 

Sressed their joy when they had it. Dr. Lister adds, insectis, 
^hat insects would rather die than eat any thing else, not N. 5. Ed, 
fnmi want of organs, hut from a natural accuracy of taste.^^^^^' 
And he ingeniously observes, that from hence may hep. i3»33' 
found the best way of keeping ships from worms, by 
finding out that sort of wood which those worms will not 
touch, a. The different sorts of food in their different 
states. While they are mere erucce, they eat a hard sort 
of food, as the leaves of plants ; but when they come to 
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BOOK have their winn, and to fly abroad, they live only on ho- 

^' Pcy and liquidmiDgs: which is very difierent from suofa 

animals as nave Uood ; for when they are embryos^ they 

live on liquids ; but aa they grow up, they like hardcSr 

N. 14. food. 3. That those which feed on leaves of plants grow* 

ing, will not touch them when they are taken off or I 
decaying ; which Goedart saith he oDserved both as to I 
N. 14. garden-herbs and grass. 4. That those flying insecti 1 
which have very short feet, take their food out oftksfmn J 
N. 15. by the help of their tongues as they fly. 5. That tbAkifl 
which are most afraid of birds eat only in the night, when | 
they are most secure from them ; which argued a won* ^ 
derful care of their own safety. There are many other 
observations to be made use of concerning the manner of 
their transformations ; the change made by them in the 
very bodies of these insects; and the diflerent times of 
continuance under them ; and the ways to secure them- 
aelves from injuries of the weather in cold seasons: bat 
these are suflicient to my purpose, which was to shew that 
Democritus made a very ill choice of worms, as the in^ 
stance of a fortuitous production. But if they had been 
so, it was a very extravagant fancy, to think that man- 
kind should undergo such transformations as worms doj 
before they come to their perfection. For these changes 
are evident to sense, to all that observe no more than silk- 
worms; but mankind continue in one uniform state from 
an embryo to a perfect man ; and, while he is an embryo, 
hath one sort of nourishment from the mother, which 
is wholly different from what all sorts of worms do live 
upon; and the parts of mankind are extremely remote 
from the shape, number, and use of all sorts of worms. 
Insomuch that Democritus might much better have fan- 
cied that mankind were at first a sort of trees set with 
their roots upwards : for the head to man is what the 
root is to the tree; and trees come from an embryo in the 
seed, and are preserved in the womb of the earth, and are 
fed with a dew from above, and have passages like lym- 
phseducts in their several parts ; only they happen to want 
the instruments of sense and motion, which are needless 
to them, since their food is brought home to them, and 
they grow up in the same uniform manner, without 
transformations, as mankind do. 

The next hypothesis was that of Anaximander ; and he 

makes them to he bred up as embryos in the bowels of other 

Plutarch. de^^^^^^^^- of which Plutarch gives the fullest account* 

Piacit. Phil. In one place he only ssuth^ That the Jirst animals were 

1. V. c. 19. 
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duced in moisture^ covered over with a ceri^ iark, like C HAP. 
rind of a chestnut, saith Redi ; and m^kfm it grew dry, ^« 
rackedy and the animals started otUfJmi Uvea not long. 
fts not this a hopeful begiaoi^ in the early days of 
ilosophy ? For Anaximaodflr succeeded Thales, who 
8 the nrst philosopher of Greece ; and a much wiser 
n than his schob^, as will afterwards appear. But we 
ist now pursue Anaximaiider. And Plutarch in an- 
il^ place tells us, That he was of opinion that mankind ^^^^^'^' 
^ first bred in the bellies of fishes ; and when they ^^G\J^S^, g. 
fmg enough to help themselves, they very fairly cast them Ed.Xyland. 
m dry ground, and left them to shift for themselves. Is 
t this a very good philosophical account of this matter ? 
id he was in the right, when upon this ground he dis' 
tded men from eating of fish, lest they should be like 
tnnibals. It is a known saying, That there is nothing 
absurd, but it was said by one philosopher or other 
nk Anaximander may put in for the first, who broached 
\ own dreams and idle fancies under the name of Philo- 
phy. And yet Euipedocles in this matter rather out- 
snt him. For he saith. Animals were not entire at first, Pjut»roh.dc 
i came into the world by pieces ; and so arms and legs, c.*i^9*' * ^' 
d all other parts happening to join together, made 
I one perfect animal, ncec non sunt philosophorum JU' 
na, sea delirantium somnia, may be much better applied 
re, than it is by the Epicurean in Cicero to their opi- Cicero de 
5ns of the Gods. But I rathejr think Empedocles' J^?^- ^**''- 
linion is misrepresented, since the author of tne* book ' 
e Mundo (which is very ancient, if not Aristotle's) gives 
other account of him, and saith. He derived the forming 
animals from God; and his verses, as they are in Sim- 
icius, do not deny it, but only shew that all things, ex- 
pi God, came from different principles. 
But we are not deceived in the third hypothesis of Epi- 
urus and fais followers ; which, as Redi represents it, is, 
hat mankind and other animals were inclosed in certain 
ais and membranes in the womb of the earth, which being 
ohen in due time, they were all exposed naked, without 
m sense of Jieat or cola, and sucked the earth for nourish^ 
ent ; but the earth greiu too old for such births, and there* 
re was contented ever since to bring forth nothing but in* 
cts. This is so well known to be the Epicurean hypo- 
lei^is, from Lucretius, Censorinus, &c. that there needs 
> farther proof of it. But whether it can be thought 
asonable, is the thing now to be considered. And 
sreia. these two things are supposed, i. That there 
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BOOK was A fit diflDosition of the earth to produce them, and a 
^' capacity in it to form wombs and bags to preserve them 
" till they were able to take nourishment ; and that Ae 
earth did aiFord a sort of milk to support them. %. That 
the use of all the parts of human bodies came only by 
chance, and were not formed with any design; lx>th 
which are very unreasonable suppositions. 
I. How can they make it appear that there ever was any 

such disposition of the heavens and earth to produce ani- 
mals, more than there is still? When they were totd, 
that if the earth could at first produce animals^ why not 
still? their answer was, The seasons are changed, the hea^ 
vens were more benign^ and the earth more fruitful^ than 
they have been since. 

Lucrct. I. V, -^^ novitas mundi necfrigora dura ciehatj 

▼. 8i6. Nee nimios cBstus^ nee magnis viribus auras; 

Omnia enim pariter crescunt, et rohora sumuui. 

And Lactamius sets down their opinion more distinctly, 
Lactant. That certain motions of the heavens are necessary to this 
1. ii. c. IT. production of' animals, «i well as the freshness of tne earth; 
Ed. Qxon. g^ ^^^^ ^JJ^yj there was no winter nor summer, but a pet" 
petual spring. But how came such a proper season for 
this purpose at that time, and never since ? Animals, say 
they, can never since propagate themselves. But what is 
this to the season ? Do the seasons alter as there is occa- 
sion ? Then there is a superior Mind to direct them. If 
there be a natural course of the heavens, which caused 
the earth to be then prolifical, that must return and put a 
new vigour into the earth, and make it young again. 
And this our modern atheistical philosophers in Italirj 
such as Cardan, Pomponatius, and others, saw very well ; 
and therefore asserted, that, upon certain conjunctiohs of 
Berigard. the heavens, the same effects would follow. So Berigardus; 
Circul. X. who saith, that Cardan and * Pomponatius laid mucih 
part^v.* weight on this story in Diodorus Siculus, about animak 
produced by the Nile ; and he adds another, very ridicu- 
lous, as he pretends out of Camerarius, of several parts if 
human bodies which are seen to appear every year rising oiu 
of the earth about Grand Cairo: and he tninks they w^re 
tike the Egyptian mice, part earth and part ammak. 
What will not such men be inclined to believe, rather 
than the truth I As when he adds, of the tujo green beys 
in England, which came out of a woWs den 500 years 
since; and the blue and red men out of the mountains ef 
Armenia : which are such incredible fictions, that it ia f( 
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wonder any one that pretends to comnion flense could CHAP, 
repeat them. But as to the Egyptian story in Camera- ^' 
rius^ it relates not at all to the first making of bodies, but 
ta the resurrection from the dead. Canierarius neither 
pretends to have seen it himself, nor that his friend did> 
Dut that his friend heard one that had been a great tra« 
vdler say, That m a certain place not far from the Pyra^ Camewr, 
midsy at a certain time of the year, a great multitude met 9^*7 '"^ 
to see the resurrection of the dead, as they called it ; awdc!*73. 
then he said some part of the body seemed to come out of 
the earth ; sometimes the head, sometimes the feet, and 
sometimes the greater part of the body ; which were after- 
wards hid under the earth again. And another friend of 
his shewed him an old Itmerary to the same purpose; 
and that tlie place w€LS two miles from the Nile, in an old 
burying-place ; and that it lasted three days, and then no 
more were seen that year. But he added, that they were, 
not seen rising up or walking ; and he saith, that he saw it 
not himself. But Cameranus himself censures it as a su- 
perstitious folly ' Martinus k Baumgarten saith, That at Martin, k 
Cairo it was believed, in his time, that at a certain mosque^^^^^^^' 
near the Nile, the bodies of the dead do arise out of tneir y^l^^^^, 
graves at the time of prayers, and there stand, and disap- 
pear when they are over; which he calls a diabolical illu- 
aion. But when our ingenious Mr. Sandys was in Egypt, Sandys's 
the story was changed; for then it was affirmed^ TAa/ Travels, 
n»t far from the Nttus, upon Good-Friday, the arms and^'^^' 
legs of a number of men did appear stretched forth of the 
earth, to the astonishment of the multitude. Which he 
not improbably conjectures to have been taken out of the 
mummtes, not far off, by the watermen, (who gain very 
muck by it,) and placed conveniently in the sand to be seen, 
as tbey thought would raise the greatest admiration. 
Since his time Mons. Thevenot, who was upon the place, 
saith^ That at Grand Cairo it is generally believed that ewi Thevenot, 
three days in Passion-Week some part of the dead bodies lieY°^^^ **' 
otit of the graves, and theft return into the earth. He had^^ii* 
the curiosity to go and see, and there found some skulls and ch. 12. 
boneSy which they say confidently came out of the earth ; 
but he looked ontt as a Contrivance of the Santons. But if 
thia prove any thing, it is not what Berigardus brings it 
for, that mankind came first out of the earth, but that 
there shall be a resurrection of the dead; for he saith, 
it *was in a place where many dead bodies did lie buried^ 
and not lar from the mummies ; which was the most fa- 
niow place for burials in all Egypt : an account whereof 
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to) OK 18 given by Bellonius, Peter della Valle, Buratine in 
I* Thevenot's Collection, Prince Kadzivil, and several others. 
BdloB. I. ii. Prince Radzivil observed, that there were vast numbers of 
c* 47* skulls and bones scattered up and doivn^ where the flesh had 
vSic v5. ^^^^^ taken off-] and sold away for mummy. Butbendes 
I. Lett. xi. these niummies, (as they are called,) there was continued 
sect. 8. a place ot solemn burial near to Grand Cairo by the 
Rdat*"*r'" ''^^'*'^* 5 ^o that there were always bodies ready, that were 
•d fin. not proper mummies, to make this annual shew with, to 
Vetcgrin. deceive the simple. But Berigardus is aware of the dtffi* 
|^*?P'* culty of assig7iing the manner how animals come out of the 
p. 187. ' earth; and therefore he thinks it sufficient to shew that 
the earth can produce them one way or other, and afford 
them nourishment when they are produced. This he thinks 
absolutely necessary : and he suspects that Lucretius's 
Folliculi will not do the business ; because it is impossible 
for children to subsist ^ if they did break the bags they were 
inclosed in, which were fastened to the earth. But if there 
were such a milky substance in the earth for new- bom 
children to suck, is that all that is necessary for their sup- 
port, when they are so unable to help themselves ? Of all 
things, one would not expect to find milk in the breasts 
of the earth ; and it must be some very happy conjunc- 
tion of the planets to make the earth to give suck. How 
much would those, who are friends to religion, have been 
despised and laughed at, if they had made such absurd 
and ridiculous hypotheses as these ? If such a thing did 
arise from natural and necessary causes, it must continue; 
and since we are certain it hath never been since, we 
have no reason to think it ever was. If it were by 
chance, what hinders the same effect, unless chance were 
tied up to one certain time? And by what laws can 
chance be bounded ? If it were by particular design at 
that time for the support of new-born animals, then there 
must be a Providence owned; and yet all this was in- 
vented on purpose to exclude Providence : which shews 
bow weak and inconsistent this hypothesis is. 

We account it a wonderful work of Providence, that, at 
the same time the child is formed in tke womb of its 
inother, there should be so ample and suitable provision 
made for its nourishment in the mother's breasts against 
its coming into the world. Whether it be by turning 
the blood into milk, as was generally thought, or by a 
passage of the chyle from the ventricle thither^ as some 
of late think, it cannot but be looked on as a work of 
design to turn the nourishment another way^ on purpose 
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to serve the necessities of the new-born child. But this C H AiSr 
k not all; but continual care and watchfulness of the ^ ' 
npnie is necessary to preserve it other ways, as well as by " \ ~ ' 
M)dtDg it. But these unadvised and fanciful makers of 
WidLind think they have done their business^ if they caa 
bat imagine the earth to aflbrd some milky substance^ to 
lupport the poor helpless infants to a little suck from the 
eaitn. Why did they not as easily find out all other 
eonveniencies for them ? But there is so much absurdity 
in the whole supposition, that Berigardus concludes^ 
that mankind must come full grown out of the earthy and 
able to shift for themselves; or else that some other animals 
must come out before them^ to afford milk far them, as the 
wolf did to Romulus and Remus. Such miserable shifts 
must those run into, who will not allow a wise Provi- 
dence to have brought mankind into the world. 

But how came mankind, if they came into the world ij. 
so by chance, to be so admirably provided in all parts of 
their bodies of such instruments of sense and motion, that 
look as like a design as any thing can possibly do ? The 
bodies of men are not like mere lumps of dirt and water 

Eut together; for there is not the least part about them 
ut is made up of such a wonderful mechanism, that 
there cannot be a discomposure in it, without a disorder 
In the whole. But, suppose the fleshly and bony parts 
could be made by the mixing and tempering several par- 
ticles of matter together, yet what can be imagined as to 
the muscles, and nerves, and fibres, which are so conve- 
niently dispersed over the body ? The heart itself is found 
to be a very strong muscle, consisting of abundance of 
nerves, and all kind of fibres complicated within each 
other, and a strong tendon at the basis of it ; by virtue 
whereof it is able to contract itself, and so makes the 
blood to pass into the arteries, which convey it to all 

Earts of the body. Now let any one think with himself 
ow it is possible for a mere lump of earth, made in such 
a form as the heart is, to have such a force and power to 
contract itself to such a degree as to send out so much 
Uood continually, and to receive it in again by the relax* 
ation of itself. How comes this motion to begin in such 
% piece of clay, made with a basis and a cone ? How 
came the inward cavities to be formed, and kept so dis- 
tinct from each other ? For if there were any stop of the 
pasjsiige, life is at an end. How comes such a motion to 
contipue 90 long and so viniform ? Those who have most. 
narrowly searched into it, have found th^t no other ac- 
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BOOK count can be given of it, but that the wise Creator thit 
i* formed the heart, doth both give and continue its motioft 

Lower de -^"^ ^^ ^^ *'l ^^® Other muscIes of the body, if wecofl- 
Conleyp.85.Bider their number, their position, the contexture of tbdr 
parts, and their continual usefulness, we can never itiia- 
gine that all these things could be the result of heat aad 
mud, or a casual conflux of the dull particles of mattCTi 
Every muscle hath its proper fibres laid upon one an* 
other, and its opposite tendons, with an inward ca^ty^ 
and the artery, veins, and nerves belonging to it, and i 
membrane to cover all ; and all parts capable of motim 
have several muscles peculiar to themselves, for distinct 
uses and different sort of motions ; as may be seen at 
large in all that treat of these matters : who tell us gene* 
rally, that the eyes have six, the nose four pair, the 
cheeks two pair, the lips four muscles, the nether mandi^ 
ble Ave, the ears six, the tongue seven, &c. I need go no 
further; and although there be some difference in thtf 
way of numbering them, yet they all agree there are so 
many as are impossible to be made out by heat and mud, 
or any force of the sun or earth. And what is it which 
makes all these muscles so serviceable to mankind, that, 
upon the least command, they move the parts they serve 
'in what manner we direct them ? The reason of musculat 
motion is a thing as much out of our reach as that of the 
heart. Sonic talk of elastic spirits; others of the weight 
of the blood; others of a nervous liquor distending the cat'' 
nous fibres ; others of a succus nutritius from the nerves 
rmeetin^ with the animal spirits, and fermenting together^ 
which being thrust into the carnous fibres j swells and dilates 
them, so as to make them contract themselves ; from whence^ 
they say, local motion proceeds. But all these are but 
mere conjectures, and hardly answer to the most com- 
mon appearances of muscular motion. And the mecha- 
nism or our own bodies, both as to sense and motion, 
baffles all the attempts of the most ingenious and subtle 
philosophers ; who may easier teach us the way to talk 
about it, than to understand it. But there is one thing 
yet farther fit to be observed in this place concerning the 
muscles; which is the different figure of them, according 
to the use they serve for ; as the muscle called deltoides 
on the shoulder, the circular muscles, where their use is 
to open and shut: if such things do not argue contrivance 
and design, it is not easy to imagine what doth. What 
can those who follow Diodorus Siculus make of the 
whole system of nerves which are in the body of man ? 
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these come out of slime with the heat of the sun? CHAP. 
How came the diflferent rise of the nerves, some within ^' 
juxl others without the brain ? What reason is there in 
tbe bulk, and figure, and texture of that same substance, 
.that it comes to be so divided, so as part of it to continue 
within the brain, and the other to be continued down to 
the lowest part of the back, by several distinct vertebrsQ ? 
Bow caipe matter of itself to form such a passage down 
from the brain, and to secure it in such a manner; and 
to compact the several parts together so firmly as if they 
were but one bone, and yet so flexibly as to serve best 
for motion? What made the perforation for the spinal 
piarrow to pass Ip the middle and on the sides, for the 
several nerves to go from thence to the several parts of the 
jbpdy ? Whence came that ligament, which joins the verte- 
brae of the back together, and covers the other membranes 
of the spina dor si? There is a wonderful curiosity observed Willis de 
by our greatest anatomists, in the order and placing of the Ceiebro, 
DOrves, the arteries, the veins, and the hollow places be- ^' *^* 
looginff to it ; which they found by opening the vertebrae 
in emuryosj and taking out the spinal marrow, and in- 
jecting liquors into the several vessels. And still the 
orther any have gone in these searches, the more reason 
diey have seen to admire the wisdom of Providence : and 
10 it hath been in other parts. Aristotle mentions aArist.de 
strange saying of Empedocles, That the reason why /AeParnb. 
lack'^Qne appears as if it were made up of several pieces, c."i!" 
was that it was at first broken, and then put together; and 
fiivr ^nce it hath so continued. But how came the verte- 
hne then to be so well fastened together, and to be so 
inuch more convenient for motion than an entire bone 
vou)4 have been? Besides in an embryo, that which is 
properly the spina doth not then appear, as being incon- 
venient for its posture in the womb ; which shews both 
the intention* of Nature, and the design of Providence. 
How came the vertebrae to be in other animals as well as 
TOIikind 7 And even Aristotle himself was therein mis- Arist. de 
uikeik ; for he affirms, that a lion hath no vertehrce in his ^^^}^^' . 
Wffik'^oney but that it is all one continued bone. But ^ '"^^' ** *^- 
iforrichius, in his anatomy of one, declares, thai he found Hermec. 
tka sweral vertebrae in the neck plain and distinct. And Sapient. 
<bj9 9ame learned person observes, that in a crocodile, ^.'"o.^ 
V/hich he dissected, he found in four feet length of the back ^, 245, 
sixty vertebne, which were of a spongy nature, ft to re- 27*. 
erne nourishment i and from the different formation of 
same pffrts of them, he concludes it most probable that 
VOL. II. a 
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Book they grow so much longer than other ADimals. But 
^' Aristotle's mistakes^ about the lion's having no veridfrte 



Exercit. i^ ^^^ necky had been discovered by Scaliger, and oon- 
ao8. firmed by several dissections since ; so that the vertebne 

are of the original design of nature. But to proceed. 
. What made the several passages out of the skull, for the 
nerves vi^hich serve for the several senses of smelling f see- 
ing j hearings and tasting P How come the several branches 
of the par vagum to be so dispersed, and to make such 
knots with the intercostal nerves ? These, and many more 
such questions might be asked relating to the wonderful 
system of nerves ; but these are sufficient to my purpose, 
to shew that these wonderful contrivances for sense and 
motion could not come from mere fortuitous and unthink- 
ing causes. But let us look now upon the most obvious 
parts of the body, which lie to the view of all men ; the 
eye, the ear, the mouth, and the hand : one would tbiuk 
it hardly possible for any men pretending to reason, to 
think these to be the result of chance. Let us well con- 
sider the structure of the eye^ and we may well think Lu- 
cretius had no lucid interval when he wrote, 

Lucret.i.iv. Illud in his rebus vitium vehementer et istum 

^' ^*^* Effvgere errorem, vitareque prcemeditator^ 

Lumina ne facias oculorum clara creata^ 

Prospicere ut possimus. 

That we must have a great care to avoid the mistake of those 
that sai/y that eyes were made for seeing. For could any 
man in his right senses think the eye could be formed for 




formed for a particular use, must he later than that for 
whose use it is formed ; as a bed for a man to sleep on, a 
cup to drink out of armour to defend himself} but a man 
might sleepy and drink^ and defend himself before those 
things were found out. What is the meamng of all this? 
No one is so senseless to question, whether men be not 
before they find some conveniencies for their particular 
uses ; but the question here is, whether, when a thing is 
so formed as to serve only for such a use, it be not rea- 
sonable to conclude that it was made on purpose for that 
use ? But saith Lucretius, 

Lucret.i.iv. Nil ideo quoniam natumft in corporcj ut uti 
V. 831. PossemicSf sed, quod naium[/ij idprocreat usum. 
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Nolhin^ is made in the body that we might use it, but C H A Pi 
when tt is made^ we find out the use of it. As though it ^- 
had been possible for mankind to have found such an use' 
of the eye, unless it had been purposely made for it« 
The act of seeing is, no doubt, subsequent to the making. 
of the eye ; for we cannot see without eyes ; but if we 
could make no other use of eyes but to see with, is not 
this a plain evidence they were made for us to that end ? 
This is not like a use we make of things which we alter 
the fashion of for our conveniencies. For we do not 
make our own eyes ; they are very early formed in the 
body, and therefore were within the primary intention of 
nature ; and as soon as we come into the world, we do 
not deliberate whether we should use eyes or not, for we 
presently see with them. And how can the eye being 
made teach us the use of it, when we presently make use 
of our eyes without any previous deliberation ? We may 
hioder the use of them if we please, by blinding our-* 
selves ; but we cannot turn them to any other use. If 
Lucretius, in the extravagancy of his imagination, might 
fancy the use was arbitrary, then men might have heard 
with their eyes, or have seen with their ears, or have 
tasted with their noses, or smelt with their tongues : but 
this I suppose none can think that he meant. What was 
it then? that men could not use them till they were 
made? We grant it. But doth it follow thence, that 
they were not made designedly for such a use ? How 
can we judge of that, but by examining the several parts? 
And if they were fitted for such a use and no other, we 
have reason to conclude they were so intended. Now 
what could the muscles, and tunicles, and several hu- 
mours of the eye be made for, but for sight ? How came 
that cavity to be formed in the forehead in which the 
eyes are placed ? What motion of the particles of matter 
made two such hollow places in the skull ? How came 
one not to be sufficient? How come the eyelids to be 
so placed ? Could they be designed for any other use ? 
How come the glands to be fixed in the corners of the 

Ses, and with the lymphatic vessels belonging to them ? 
)uld they have served for other uses ? How comes the 
optic nerve to be continued to the three tunicles of the 

2es; and that which partakes most of the substance of 
e brain to be the chief organ of sight, as fittest to trans- 
mit the images to the brain ? What was the crystalline 
humour designed for, but to receive the impressions of 
outward objects? How comes the optic nerve to be so in- 

a 2 
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VOOK terted into the eye^ not directly behind, but on one side, 
^ but only for the more entire transmitting the imaaet 
received by the eye ? Can now any one think that uie 
eye could be ever made for any other use but for sight? 
And we do not therefore use it^ because we find it ready 
prepared; but it was therefore so prepared, that we 
might use it to such a purpose. And as to his gonenl 
saying, That nothing in the body is made for use, but thai 
ike use follows the making of it, let us apply it to other 
animals, and it will appear ridiculous. What could any 
man answer seriously to one that should say, that fenr- 
footed animals had not feet given them to go witfa| bat 
that finding so many feet, they did go with them ? And 
ao for the wings of birds, and the fins of fishes ; and the 
particular shapes of some animals for their partic^lar use: 
as the lonff neck of the swan, for going deeper in the 
water for his food ; will any one say, that the swan, 
finding his neck so long, used it for that purpose I Or 
that shell-fish, finding their hard shells ready made as a 
defence against the rocks, crept into them £cm: that end} 
Whereas all the muscles they move by are covered over 
with a bard bony substance ; and so they are the neces- 
sary parts belonging to them. What can be siud to the 
thick horny substance of an eagle's eye, which piakes it 
bear the strongest beams of the sun ? Was this only used 
for that purpose, but not intended by nature ? Whence 
came that outward covering of the eye, not only in eagles, 
but in other greater birds, which they can draw over it 
as they please, and is so strong a defence against light, 
that anatomists tell us, by the help of it put to their open 
eyes, they could look on the sun without trouble, as 
Borrich. Borrichius informs us? Steno, upon the observation of 
•Hermet. the wonderfiil mechanism of the eye both in mankind, 
A^t Darf ^ and beasts, and birds, saith. That if a manjirst understands 
U ii. Obs.' mechanics^ and then curiously examines the folric of ani- 
127- malsy he must either put off his reason, or he must admire 

the wisdom and contrivance of Providence. And he under-* 
stood the frame of these things far beyond what either 
Lucretius or Epicurus did. 

And so for the ear; that was made, saith Lucretius, 
long before any sound was heard. 

Lucrct.l.iv, Multoque creat{B sunt prius aures, 

V. 838. Quam Sonus est q^itus. 

No doubt of it. For how should we hear without earsB 
But can any man iniagine they could be made for any 
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other use but to hfcar with ? How came they to be placed chap. 
in the head, and not in any other part of the body? ^ 
Were there any formed before with ears in other parts^ 
which did not do so well ? In other cases they say, JMi- 
Ivre was put to try divers experiments, because the imper^ 
feet animals could not subsist. But this cannot hold 
nere ; for mankind might have lived without ears in other 
places, but the head is certainly the best for sounds 
being received and transmitted to the brain. How comes 
th6 outward part of the ear to be so framed as it is, but 
Ibr the better gathering and more distinct conveyance of 
the sounds, as appears by the confused noise which those 
hftr^ who have lost that part? What made the inward 
passage so winding, and such an exquisite membrane at 
the end of it, and a cord behind it, but for the advantage 
of the sound ? How come the three cavities behind ; the 
first vvith little bones of an extraordinary figure^ whereof 
one tfiangnlar, the better to give passage to the air; the 
second called the labyrinth, and the third with spiral 
lidndiHgs and an internal air, and all particularly serving 
the pUf^se of hearing, by the sound passing from one to 
ftAotner? Whence came all these subtle and intricate 

rsfliages, if our bodies were made by chance ? And yet^ 
any of them be not in their due order, our sense of 
hearing is prejudiced ; which shews that this contrivance 
wd& necessary in order to it. And which is again ob- 
servable, the greater discoveries have been made in these 
Wftfters, the more reason we have to admire the con- 
trivance of them. As in this sense of hearing, the latest 
diaeoveries about the small bones of the first cavity, called * 
ik^ kontmeTy (he anvil, and the stirrup, and another in the 
johlHbg the two last, acquaint us with more than what 
die ah&ients knew ; since there are two things remarkable 
ikbcmt theni. l. That they do move each other; the drulA 
iMves the hammer, the hammer the anvil, that the stiN 
f^p, which opens the palssage itito thdf second cavity. 2f^ 
Th&t- these bMes Ore ds big in an infant as in grown per-: 
i6fii. Now how eomes this to pass in K Way of tnechA- 
fliMnr? How come these bones not to increase as the other 
^khM of the body do, since the nvOst solid of them,^ the 
nattrttfer and anvil, as well as the stirrup, have manifest 
pores in them to receive nourishment? But not only 
these, but the other small bones in the inner cavities, the 
Senricircular passages and the cochlea only receive A 
l^feator firmness and hardness by age. These things I 

^3 
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BOOK can only mention, and refer the reader to Mr. Du Vcmey 

I* and others, who have treated most exactly of them. 
"^■"^"^ The frame of the mouth as it is, is necessary for 
respiration, and nourishment, and speech. For respira- 
tion, the mouth opened affords a passage to the ^r, and 
there are inward vessels fitted to convey it to the lungs ; 
and without breathing it is impossible to live. But bow 
came the two different passages for the air and food? 
How came the valve to secure the passage to the lunss 
from such things which may prejudice it, and pass the 
other way? As to nourishment, the mouth not only 
takes in the food, but the teeth are conveniently placed 
for the preparing it for its farther passage and alteration 
in the stomach, in order to nutrition ; for which end there 
are vessels prepared with wonderful variety and con- 
trivance. How come those channels into those hard 
bones in the mouth, which we call teeth, by which an 
artery, a vein, and a nerve spread themselves m branches 
to each particular tooth ? How come the figures of them 
to vary according to their use, and to have stronger 
roots where the work is harder ? And because speech is 
one of the peculiar excellencies of mankind^ there is an 
instrument framed on purpose for it in the mouth, (which 
serves for tasting likewise;) and without this, all the 
communication of mankind with each other by words had 
been lost. And I cannot see how mere matter and mo- 
tion could help mankind either to frame words, or to 
utter them to others, without a tongue ; nor how it could 
be framed by it. 
A The hand is so provided with joints, muscles, and ten- 

dons, for the great variety of necessary uses it serves 
mankind for, that he that can think it could be so con- 
trived by chance^ doth thereby shew that some can think 
only by chance without any reason; and it is a vain 
thing to hope to convince them. I shall not need to in- 
sist on the curiosity of the contrivance of all the muscles 
of the hands ; but it is impossible for any man to give an 
account of the perforation of those muscles which serve 
for the use of some of the fingers and toes, from mere 
Riolan. matter and motion ; nor the ligaments about the tendons 
Anatom. of those muscles, for the greater easiness of their motion. 
ArIstot.*clc Aristotle hath a discourse about the great use of a hand 
Part. Anim. to mankind, AnaocagoraSj he saith, said that man was 
h iv. c lo. the wisest animal^ because he alone had hands ; but, ssdth 
be, therefQre man had hands^ because he wa^ the wisest ^ 
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hemg best able to make use of such an excellent instrument. CXH A P. 
fbr ikat is the wisdom of nature to do as a wise man would '■ 
doj i. e. to give the best instruments to the best workman* 
NoWf saith he, the hand is the most useful instrument to 
hitn that is capable of making a good use of it, And there- 
fore he blames those that said, Man was the worst pro" 
videdfor of any animals; for they have but one help af- 
jjardea them by nature; but the hand is instead of all, for 
it. can make use of all. And for that reason he shews hovr 
very convenient the make and fashion of the hand is, and 
the division of it into five parts ; on which he insists at 
large. So that Aristotle was fully satisfied that the pro- 
duction of mankind was no casual or spontaneous thing, 
but the effect of wisdom and understanding. 

These thines I have here laid together at first, because 
this hypothesis of Diodorus Siculus hath been thought by 
some in our age to be the natural sense of mankind with- 
out revelation : whereas in truth it is the foundation of ir- 
relinon, and the reproach of mankind ; but not the sense 
of the wisest part of them. And to make out this more 
effectually, I shall now proceed to consider and compare 
the sense of the most ancient philosophers on both sides, 
as to this point, whether the world was the effect of 
chance, or of a wise Providence. For if the world were 
made by a wise and intelligent Being, it can never be sus- 
pected that religion is an imposture, or a contrivance of 
politicians ; for then it will appear to be built upon the 
truest reason. And I shall the more carefully enquire 
into the opinions of the eldest philosophers ; because they 
were neither priests nor politicians, having no interest to 
carry on by the practice of religion. And some of them 
were- born in a very good condition, and quitted their 
estates^ or neglected other business, the more freely to 
attend on their philosophical enquiries. And therefore 
we Tiave the more reason to search into their opinions, so 
•far as relates to these matters. 

It cannot be denied, that, after men begian to be inqui- 
sitive into the philosophical reasons of things, there were 
some who set up for material causes only, without an 
efficient. And there were two different sorts of these; 
and the other schemes may be well reduced to them. 

The first was of those who were the immediate succes- 
Bora of Thales. For 1 see no reason to put him in the 
head of them, if what Cicero, Diogenes Laertius, and 
Pliitarcb report of him be true. For it is said in Cicero, ciccr. de 
that Thales made God to be the mind that formed all things. N*'- D«>' 

^ . 1. I.e. 10. 

a 4 
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BOOK And to what [>urp08e should Velleius say this, if this hid 
^- not been then known to have been his oinnion} Few it 
had been better for his design to have made so great a 
man as Thales was esteemed, to have excluded God and 
Providence. Diogenes Laertius saith. That he not mdf 
made God an eternal Being, but that the world was of hi 
making. And he was no more partial in this case, thai 
the Epicurean in Tully. It is observable, that when I4ii* 
tarch blames Anaximander and Anaximenes for leaving 
out the efficient cause, he takes no notice of Thales on that 
account ; which he ought to have done, as being the head 
of that sect of philosophers called the Ionic, as himself 
Plutarch.de acknowledges in that place. And Stobieus sakh. Thai 
Piacit. Phil. x/iqI^^ oiuned a Divifie Poiver, which passed through ami 
stob.Eciog. g^^€ motion to the fluid matter, out of which he supposed 
Phys. c. I. all things to he made. The great objection against this is, 
that several of the ancient writers say, that Anaaxtgwas 
was the first philosopher who attributed the making oj the 
world to an Infinite Mind; and that Plutarch himself, in 
the Life of Pericles, saith the same. But the true answer 
to this is, that Anaxagoras was the first who owned this 
in writings whose words are produced by so many; but 
Thales wrote nothing about it that appeared, and there* 
fore his scholars going another way, there might be some 
presumption against him. For it is too evident that 
Anaximander, his disciple, did never mention a God in the 
making of the world ; but he mentions several Gods made 
out of the world, Dii nativi, a sort of Phoenician God^ 
^ which rose out of matter ; and such as the poets had pos- 
sessed the people with among the Greeks. I have already 
observed from Plato, that the old Greeks worshipped the 
sun, moon, and stars, f^c, as other barbarous nations did : 
now herein lay the artifice of Anaximander, that he took 
care to assert the popular Deities, and so avoided the im- 
putation of atheism among the people; who looked no 
farther than whether men owned the religion in vogue. 
But whether there were an Infinite Mind superior to those 
Gods they worshipped, they looked on as a speculation 
too deep for them, and therefore they let those alone who 
spake nothing against the Gods they solemnly worshipped. 
And this was the true reason of the different usage of 
Anaximander and Anaxagoras. The former asserted the 
beginning of all things to have been from infinite matter, 
without an efficient cause ; the latter said this was impos- 
sible : but there must be an Eternal Mind to give motion 
to matter, and to direct itt Now one would have thoi^ht 
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tluit Anaxagoras should have been in favour with the peo- CHAP. 
ptey who hated atheism, and Anaximander punished ; but, !• 
OQ the contrary, Anaximander kept up his mterest among 
the people where he lived, at Miletus in Asia, and at last 
carried a colony along with him to Apollonia. The rea- 
•on was, the people of Miletus had a wonderful veneration 
ibr the sun and moonj under the names of Apollo and Di- JEWtm. 
ana; and as longt as Anaximander complied with them as^- '"*^,* '?- 
to these Dii nahvh they let him alone in his philosophy. *'**'•*•"''• 
But Anaxagoras coming to Athens, and being there in fa- 
vour with Pericles, a leading man in the city, but opposed 
violently by a different faction of Thucydides Milesius, 
who took all advantages they could against Pericles's 
party: they finding that Anaxagoras had shewed too 
much of his philosophy, when he called the sun a mciss of 
fire, this set them all in a flame, and made such a disturb- 
ance about it, that Anaxagoras was accused of atheism ; 
and Pericles, with all his interest and eloquence, could 
not save him from banishment, in which he died, as ap« 
pears by Laertius and iElian. Anaxagoras was very clear 
as to the main point of atheism ; for he asserted an Eter- 
nal Mind which made the world : this Anaximander de- 
nied, but he asserted the common Deities : and although 
the Epicurean in Tully argues well against Anaximander's 
Ofdnion, Sed nos Deum nisi sempiteiymni intelligere qui 
possumusf We can have no true notion of God not eter- 
nal: yet such philosophical reasons signified little; he 
allowed the same worship which they practised, and this 
was enough to satisfy them. 

I am not ignorant that some have gone about to excuse 
Anaximander, as though he were so intent upon the ma- 
terial causes, that through incogitancy only he left out the 
efficieni, A strange piece of incogitancy in a philosopher 
to. leave out the main point. For the just fault wnich 
Anaxagoras found, was that he went about to make a 
world without an Eternal Mind before matter; and he 
knew very well what the sense of Anaximander and his 
acholar Anaximenes were, by whom he was instructed. 
And why should Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
&C look on it as so extraordinary a thing in Anaxagoras 
to assert an Eternal Mind as the first cause, if his prede- 
cessors meant the same thing ? But there is a passage in 
Aristotle, which seems most to favour Anaximander, viz. 
ikai he owned an itifinite first Principle, which did contain 
and govern all things, and was immortal and incorruptible. ^^^ 
And this Aug. Steuchus Eugubinus^ in his teamed book phi^u xL 
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BOOK de Perenni P/iilosophiaj insists much upon; a book writ- 
I- ten with so eood a design, and, bating some suppositi- 
Jos Scaiiir *^^^^ authorities, so well managed, that the elder Scali* 
deVit. Ju- ger, as his son tells us, commended it particularly to a 
liiScaligeri, great iViend of his, too inclinable to atheism, (as was too 
p- so- much the fashion then, as well as since, among some who 
w^uld seem to have more wit than others;) and it had so 
great success therein, that he utterly renounced all prin- 
ciples tending that way. The passage which he produces 
is certainly in Aristotle; and it seems so capable of a 
Oem. Alex, good meaning, that Clemens Alexandrinus joined him tuitk 
^^'^^^P^' Anaxagoras in supposing an Infinite Being above the ele- 
Ed^Qxon. ments; and it cannot be denied that the author of the 
book de Mundo (who, as I before observed, was very an- 
cient, if not Aristotle) doth use the same expression con- 
cerning God, that he doth contain and govern all things: but 
yet, laying the passages in Aristotle together, there is too 
great reason to suspect that Anaximander did not assert an 
Arist. Nat. Eternal Mind, as Anaxagoras did. He is there giving an 
Aus. 1. iii. account of the different notions philosophers had concern- 
ing the first Principle, Some asserted it to be infinite, as 
Anaxagoras and Democritus, The former held things to be 
made out of ofie another, and that there was one first Prin- 
ciple of alt, which he called Mind. The latter held no gene- 
ration of things out of another ; but that one common matter 
or body was the only principle of all things; and that the 
parts differed only by bulk and figure. Thus far Aristotle is 
clear. I'hen he ffoes on to shew, that the first Principle must 
be ingenite and incorruptible; and then it mu^t contain and 
govern all things ; as all do hold, who do not assert other 
causes, as mina{a.s Anaxagoras) or friendship (as Empe- 
docles). Afid this is the Th Ofm, the Divine Being, which 
is immortal and inconiiptible, as was asserted by Anaxi- 
mander, and the most of those he calls physiologists, i. e. 
who went no farther than the bare nature of things. Now 
here it is plain that he doth distinguish Anaximander and 
his followers from Anaxagoras, who asserted an Eternal 
Mind : and he distinguishes his opinion both from that of 
Democritus and Anaximander. It may be said, that it is 
plain from hence that Anaxima?ider did assert a Divine 
Being; but at last it came to nothing but infinite matter] 
which was the original and mother-god to nis Dii geiiiti, 
Id. Meta- as he called them. In another place he speaks yet more 
phys. 1. 1, pjainly, viz. that those philosophers before Anaxagoras went 
no farther than matter, and made all things to come out of 
it, and to be dissolved into it again; being itself one am 
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vamuiable under all the variety of changes. He saith, they CHAP. 
i^ered about the first material principle : ThaJes, and one ^' 
IJUppon, called the Atheisty (the first of that order that we 
read of^) held it to he water ; but Aristotle bestows a very 
sefere character upon him, viz. Ai^ r^y svreXeiav ob^tou -nig 
haokif, that he did not deserve to be mentioned for the 
meanness of his capacity. (It seems wit and atheism did 
DOt beffin together.) Anaximander would go no farther 
than infinite matter in general ; but Anaximenes was for 
air; and so was Diogenes Apolloniates, who lived in the 
time of Anaxagoras ; but it seems by Demetrius Phale- 
reus's apology for Socrates, (now lost,) thai he fell into ' 
some danger at Athens^ (possibly for being against the 
worship of fire, as Anaxagoras was.) But upon the whole 
matter I do not see how Anaximander can be excused, 
although he left the popular Gods, and bestowed the name 
of Divmity upon his infinite matter. 

But there was another succession of philosophers de- 
rived irom Xenophanes, who lived in Sicily, saith Laer- 
tius^ and was contemporary with Anaximander : and he 
vi^as neither a follower of Thales nor of Pythagoras ; but 
from a town near the sea in Italy, whence his chief fol- 
lowers came, it was called the Eleatic sect. He was a 
great enemy to the poetical fictions about the Godsy as he 
had reason; for they strangely corrupted the minds of 
the people^ and took away all inward reverence towards 
the Deity. And although Aristotle speaks with some 
contempt of him, yet others have shewed that he misun- 
derstood him, and that he asserted one Infinite and Eter- Bessarion 
nal Mind; and the same Simplicius saith of Parmenidescon^- Ca- 
and Melissus. But since the learned author of the Intel- pj^"j j,^ 
leciual System of the Universe hath very well cleared thatc. 10, u. 
matter, I intend not to transcribe him, but to refer my 
reader to him, and proceed to those who changed the 
first notions of the Eleatic sect, and set up for the making 
a world without a Deity. And those were Leucippus 
and Democritus ; and yet Stobaeus saith, that Leucippus stob.Eclog. 
wrote, a book about mind ; wherein he hath this saying, ^^y^* c. 8. 
Tliat nothing is done in vain^ but all things are done from 
reason and necessity* How these two things came to be 
so put together, is hard for us now to conjecture, unless 
that book of his had been preserved. Plutarch saith, that Plutarchjde 
Democritus held that God was an intellectual fircy and ^AfiPlacitisPhi- 
swl of the world. But it appears by Cicero, that Demo- cfc.de Nat! 
critos did not stick at making some very subtle efiiuvia ofoeor. i.i. 
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BOOK hb atoms to be Gods, both those without us, and those 
^' within us, viz, those which make up our inteUectual fiu^ 
culties. It is very hard to say what hid true notion of 
Divinity was, unless we could have seen his books aboot 
Mind and Providence, which Laertius saith that he wrote. 
But whatever he might write for the amusing thewoiM^ 
(as Epicurus did afterwards,) if he made the origin of all 
things to have been without mind or providence, no titles 
of books will be a sufficient excuse for hitn. 

And I confess it is all one to me, whether those who 
framed the atheistical hypotheses proceeded in the way 
of forms and qualities, or of atoms and vacuity ; because £ 
think the one way as impossible as the other. For as 
Aristotle hath well observed, the great difficulties as to 
the first principles lay in two things; the heginning of 
motion^ and the order of the world : and in both these the 
different hypotheses of Anaximander and DemK>critus were 
equally defective. But whether the world were made by 
the circumvolution of irifinite mattery endued with contrary 
qualities^ or by the moii&n of atoms, which had nothing but 
bulk and figure, signifies nothing as to the main point. I 
do not deny but one hypothesis may in some respects b6 
more intelligible than the other, and tend more to explain 
the difference of body and mind : but there are still diffi- 
culties on both sides. Some things may be taken for real 
Sialities, which are not ; and the many experiments of 
is age have fully proved it: but tbed there are other 
things, especially relating to animals, which can never be 
explained in the mechanical way, to the sa&faocion of 
any reasonable num. 

Bat akhough Anaximander and Detnocritus tftaiMd 

these two dimrent hypotheses about the oriffiif «if th^ 

world, yet those who asserted an Eternal Mind to be the 

first cause, bad in common reason very much the adtrMh 

tage of either ; since it was impossible for them to f^Nt 

an account bow the motion of matter began, of how it 

fell into that order, and beauty, and usefulness, whidi^we 

find in those parts which make up the visible world. All 

Plutarch, that we can learn of Anaximander's hypothesis is, tikcti 

waA Eus. the heavens md infinite worlds (for why should tbey stop^ 

lTc 8^* ^li®n they could make worlds so easify ?) werepfodk(m 

ly an infinite drcumvalution of all things $ thai these ked 

in them very different qualities from etuh other, some h&t, 

some cold, some dry, some moist, fie. that these being m 

continual motion, a mixture of them happened j4xni aeeml^ 
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to the different mixtures of qualities, the several sorts cHAP. 
things did arise. This, as far as I can apprehend, was f. 
\ scheme of the production of things. - 

There is little difTerence between the two hypotheses 
qf Anuimander and Democritus, but only in the point of 
IDizture ; which one attributes to qualities, and the other 
to the bulk and figure of atoms. They both assert the 
production of things by the circumvolution of the parts 
of matter; both held infinite worlds; and that the things 
of this world came together of themselves, without any 
ioperior cause. 

3ut were not all the philosophers of their mind f No ; 
so f^r from it, that the best and greatest of them utterly 
mected this doctrine, as unsatisivctory to human reason : 
of which we have an evident proof h'om Aristotle, who 
cannot be suspected of any partiality in this matter. In 
the beginning of his Metaphysics, he gives an account of 
the opmions of philosophers before him about the first prin^* 
espies of things. I know that he is hardly thought of by 
many fi>r misrepresenting the opinions of those before 
him^ and that he endeavoured to lessen their reputation, 
to advance his own : but I can see no manner of reason 
for it in this case. It is possible as to the Pythaj^orean 
mad EUeatic sect, he might not represent their opinions so 
£uriy as they were capable of: but as to these physiolo* 

E' itSj as he calls them, he charges nothing upon them 
t what they owned; only he makes Thales the head of 
them; for which I have offered reasons to the contrary. 
But in general he saith. That those who began first to plu^ Auait^Mt^ 
losophixe looked upon matter as the only principle out of ^^P^y*. 
whsch aU things came, and to which they did return ; the '* ^' ^* 
sulstance remaining the sa/nie, and the affections only 
dumged : as Sqcraies is the same man, although his inward 
iaifits were changed. But what this material principle 
was, they were not agreed. Tliales, the first of them, 
thought tt to be water; Anaxiraenes and Diogenes, air; 
Himasus and HeraoIitus,^re; Empedocles to them added 
earth. Hitherto, saith he, we find nothing but the mate* 
flial cause; but, saith he, Ylpoiovrcav S* 5v»s auro ri f/rpoiyfjM ihid, 
Utowoh^tfev auToig jicu <ruvvjveeyxaa'& ^vfrely when they had gone 
to far, the very nature of things carried them farther in 
their enquiries. For whatever change be made in gene- 
xaition and corruption, there must be some cause why it 
■o happened. For mere matter doth not change itself. 
As wood doth not make itself into a bed, nor brass into 
a statue; but some artificer doth it. But the seeking this 
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BOOK M looking after another principle^ which he' calk the prttt^ 
'• ciple of motion. Which those who asserted from the begin* 
ntng^ ran themselves into diffiadties, although they asserted 
matter to be one; but those who went no farther than mat' 
teTy whether water ^ orfire, or earth, were never able to clear 
the p'oduction of things j and therefore were forced by truth 
itself {xnt ouT^f t^^ aXij^eiaj) to seek for another prrhdple. 
Where it is very considerable that Aristotle saith, that: 
there were some from the beginning, who asserted both 
principles ; and that those who asserted only a material 
principle, ran themselves into such difficulties, which they 
could never see their way through ; but were forced at 
last, by the mere power of truth, to seek for another prin- 
ciple. Which not only shews his own opinion, but that 
otners, upon consideratioti, were fain to set up a new hy« 

Eothesis against these Materialists ; not wholly new^ as 
e shews, but new in opposition to them, who thought 
at first, by pretending to skill in philosophy, to have run 
down the ancient opinion of mankind, founded on such a 
tradition of which none could trace the original. Of which 
I have already produced the testimonies of Plato and Plu- 
tarch. But now the humour of philosophiizing coming 
among the Greeks, the first setters up of this were very 
apt to contemn any thing that was built on tradition ; for 
that gave no reason of things, which it was their business 
to do. In some things, then unknown as to the natural 
causes of them, they wonderfully surprised the common 
sort ; who thereupon admired them as men that could do 
any thing. Being thus puffed up with a vain opinion of 
their own skill, they attempted to give an account of the 
very beginning of the world ; and finding out what they 
thought the main principle of which things were com- 
posed, they had no more to do but to suppose them all 
reduced to a mass or chaos ; and then they fancied, that^ 
by the motion of these several parts of matter, things 
would fall into that state we now see them in the world. 
But as much as they pleased themselves with these specu*^ 
lations, those who came after them found them extremely 
, defective, both in the beginning of this motion, and tfale 
order of it. For they found matter to be a dull inactive 
thing of itself, and that no matter could form itself widi* 
out an a^ent; and therefore they saw it necessary to add 
a supreme efHcient Cause, which should both put the 
parts of matter, however qualified, into motion^ and direct 
and regulate the course of it^ For otherwise it was im- 
possible to conceive that there should be such distinct 
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Bystems or bodies of matter as there are in the world. For cHAP. 
IkSw come the several vortices not to interfere with each i. 
other? What made the centres of them to be distinct ' 
firom one another, so as that the matter within such cir- 
Gumfin^nce should move about that alone ? And without 
this it is impossible to conceive there should be such bo- 
dies as the sun, moon, and stars are ; so great, and yet so 
distinct from each other. But what cause then was found 
BQ necessary to be superadded ? Aristotle saith^ that the 
ofder and ntness of things, which he calls £u xai Ka^Mg, 
must proceed from an intelligent Cause; for these things 
could never come either from mere material causes, as iire^ 
earth, 8cc. or only by chance. And therefore he saith 
Anaxagoras wrote like a man in his senses, in comparison 
of those before him ; which shews that he looked on the 
other speculations as dreams and idle fancies. And he 
will not allow Anaxagoras to have been the first that as- 
serted this ; but he did it ^avspwg, openly and plainly, in 
opposition to such as had set up another hypothesis. For 
before him, he saith, Hermotinus Clazomenius had said 
the same thing as to a superior Cause : and so, no doubt, 
had many others ; but he mentions him as a philosopher 
of the same city from whence Anaxagoras came. But it 
seems the reputation of Thales and his scholars had ob* 
taiiied so much in the Greek colonies where they inha- 
bited, that they buried the name of » others; although 
Clozomenie were a city of Ionia too. 

But that Anaxagoras was a person of a just esteem, 
appears by the great value which Pericles set upon him, Plutarch. 
TStov innpfum$ rov Sv^pa, ^oLUfAucras 6 IlegixX^^, who not only «n Pwlde, 
had him for his counsellor, but ventured his interest to E^Lxtianci 
preserve him : and although he was overruled by the con- 
trary faction as to his banishment, yet he took care of 
him In. it. And as Plutarch saith, he obtained the name 
of Nov^; he cannot tell whether it was for his opinion, or 
the reputation of his wisdom. And after he was buried 
at Lampsacus, a city of Asia Minor near the Hellespont, 
there were two inscriptions on the altar erected to his 
memory, which testified the very great esteem of him in 
twp words; the one was.NoO^, and the other 'Ax^^eia. 
And what can be said greater of a philosopher, than that JEMau. 
understanding and truth belonged to him? Timon, whol-v»»«c- ^9 
was not very civil to the memories of most philosophers, 
gives him a high character in Laertius : who saith like- 
wise. That he was bom to a considerable estate; but he had 
a mind above riches* And Sextos Empiricus saith, he was Sext. Em- 

pir. p. 153, 
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BOOK ihe most skilful in natural philosophy; and he was blamed 

J' both by Socrates and Aristotle for running too fiur into 

Pli^o in natural causes ; as though he made use of his supreme 

Piuedr. Mind only to help him out, when nothing else would. 

Arist. Me- g^^ therem he shewed that it was not for want of under- 

^taf€h7in Standing natural causes, that he asserted an Eternal Mindj 

Pericle. pure and unmixed^ which was the first cause of things; 

Ibid. \^^i \i ^^ hig true skill in philosophy, which brought 

him to it. For he fixed on the principle of gravitation as 

die main foundation of union and composition ; but the 

other hypotheses of vortices, or circumiations without it, 

he looked on as weak and insufficient^ So vain is that 

Leritthan, saying of Lucretius, and a modern philosopher^ thattgiio- 

^'^'* ranee of causes inclined men to religion; espeoaUy as to 

the heavenly bodies : 

Lacfet.l.T. Preeterea coeli rationes ordine certo, 

▼. II 8a. jg^ varia annorum cemebant tempora verti, 

Necpoterant quibus idjieret cognoscere causis; 
prgo perfugium sibi habebant omnia dit4s 
Tradere, et illorum nutufacere omnia Jlectu 

For the truest and exactest searcher into naturtd causey 
we see, was the most firm and steady assertor of a God. 
X«U€retius magnifies his hero, that neither the common 
famey nor the thunder and lightning had frighted him ini$ 
' ^ any sense of religion ; but that he had gone beyond the clouds 
by the strength of his wit, arui had settled all the bmmds of 
nature. 

|4.Li«Vi^9* i^iem necfama DeAm^ necfuhnina, nee mirdtanti 

Murmure compressit ccelura, &c. 

Which was all becoming the more than poetic fury of 
Lucretius to say. But Plutarch, in the Lire of PericIeS| 
aaitb, that Anaxagoras explained to him the natural causes 
of those meteors which are so apt to terrify ni^nkinici^ 
and thereby took away an ignorant superstition; bqt in- 
stead of that be settled in his mind r^v oo-f oX^ jxei' IXvJ^ 
iyoASiv eua-iSuoiv, a firm devotion, ax^eompanied with ^oo4 
hopes. Apd is not this, far beyond the utmost Lucretius 
attributes to bis hero ? supposin]^ he had such success, as 
he imagined^ which we have only the poet's word fon 

Ibid. ▼• 79, Quare relligio pedibus subjecta vieissim 

Obteritur, nos exeequat victoria eoelo. 

• . • « ■ 

But we can find np such victory that h$ ey^ .obtaiiied 
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t>Ter religion, by his foolish and precarious hypothesis, CHAP, 
which the more learned pretenders to atheism in our age I- 
■are ashamed of, because of its vanity and inconsistency ; "— — * 
and therefore there is now less need of insisting upon it. 
But what reason had Lucretius to make such extravagant 
•boasting of Epicurus's success against the principles of 
religion, when Cicero, of the same age and time, and a 
friend to Lucretius, bad so very mean an opinion of it, 
4ind hath exposed it so much to contempt in more places 
than one ? But possibly he may mean, it had so at Athens : 
npdiing like it. For it was observed, that none were Plut. adr^ 
more forward to comply with the popular superstitions, ^^®^* 
none more reserved as to their real opinions about the 
Deity, than Epicurus and his followers. What need all 
this mean compliance, this caution and reserve, if they 
were such conquerors as he represents them ? They never 
opposed the common sentiments, as Anaxagoras did, and 
suffered for it; but, instead of it, they industriously la-^ 
boured to persuade the people that they were for piety 
and veneration of the Gods; and Epicurus wrote about it : 
whether in earnest or not, I dispute not ; but he was in 
earnest concerned for his own security. Are these the 
marks of a conqueror? And yet in his time the fear of 
the Areopagus^ after the time of Ephialtes, was in great 
measure removed. It is observed by Josephus, That by Jos, com. 
the la^s of Athens it was death tuithout mercy to ^peaA^PP*®"-*-" 
against the established religion; and we find with whatoxin. 
difficulty Anaxagoras escaped. But in Epicurus's time 
the government was sunk, and the Macedonian empire 
was continually growing upon them ; and all people took 
greater liberty to speak their minds, and without any 
auch opposition as the philosophers before him met with, 
when their laws were observed more strictly; as when 
Protagoras and Diagoras were forced to abscond for fear 
of their lives ; and Aristotle, upon a suspicion of a pro- 
fiuie hymn, to withdraw to Chalcis. But in the time of 
Epicurus the state of the city was altered, and the govern- 
ment was in the hands of Alexander's successors ; for 
Epicurus lived with his scholars in Athens, when it was 
so closely besieged by Demetrius, as Plutarch informs us, piat. Vit. 
who soon after had the possession of it delivered to him.l^emetrii. 
N0W5 in busy and disordered times, such as Epicurus 
might be far more secure than at another time ; and yet 
even then he was afraid of giving any distaste, as to bis 
opinions about religion ; and still asserted his owning the 
ttnticipation of a Deity, although not consistent with his 

VOL. II. R 
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BOOK own grounds of certainty. But where was the victory the 
^' meanwhile over religiotij which Lucretius boasta of? His 
defenders say. It was over the ill effects of superstition ; 
but we find nothing like that effected by him. The world 
was not made one jot the better, but a great deal the 
worse, for his principles ; for the very name of a philor 
sopher went a great way with persons of bad inclinatioiis : 
and they do not govern themselves by any reason ; bat 
when they can bring an authority of a person of any repu- 
tation, they enquire no farther, but go on with greater 
confidence in their former practices ; and then they chaige 
ignorance and superstition on those that contradict tbem; 
I do not deny but some of the defenders of Epicoms in 
tiur age have been persons of wit; and learning, and tbej 
have utterly disowned his irreligious principles : but yet 
the very undertaking to defend the author of so much 
Impiety, hath done unspeakable mischief to the age we 
live in ; and all the discoveries of natural philosophy can 
never make amends for it. We are now comparing the 
notions of Epicurus and Anaxagoras as to religion ; and 
that method which Plutarch tells us Anaxagoras took, as 
to the freeing the mind of Pericles from superstition, was 
&r better than that of Epicurus. For Anaxagoras satis- 
fied him that there were natural causes of thunder and 
lightning ; but these were the effects of a Divine Provi« 
dence, which ordered the affairs of mankind for the best^ 
as well as the meteors in the air ; and therefore there was 
no reason why any wise and good man should not enter-* 
tain a comfortable hope of Divine protection : but in the 
way of Epicurus there is a bare account of natural causes^ 
which, whether true or false, can give no satisfaction to a 
thinking man. For the utmost comes to this ; such and 
such effects do naturally follow such causes. And what 
then ? Then if such things happen^ we cannot help it^ And 
what follows ? Nothing more. And is this all the coni- 
fert of Epicurus's enquiry into causes? To understand 
this better, I will put a case, which lately happened in 
the place where I live at present, to a man working in his 
garden, near a great river. While he was there bu8y> a 
violent shower of rain fell of a sudden ; and the man 
thinking to divert it, the rain beat down a great heap of 
earth above him, and carried it through his garden^ and 
took away the man with its force into a precipice tuod 
bj, and with great violence hurried him down into the 
nver, which made him stupid and senseless : but it pleased 
God he was taken up, and recovered. Now let us coiittdcr 
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ipv^hat would tend most to the satiBfaction of this inan*8 CHAP. 
jntnd, when he was in that deplorable state, if he had been ^* 
then sensible of his case. What comfort would it have 
"been to him to have been told^ that, as things were, the 
earth above him falling down, and there being such a pre- 
cipice below him, there was no help for him, and he must 
be contented to suffer ? But would it not be far greater 
satisfaction to be told, there were those above who saw him 
fall^ and pitied his case, and would be sure to help him 
out, and give him what was necessary for his relief and 
TBmedy ? Now this is the case of Necessity and Provi- 
'dence : the one gives only that heavy comfort, things must 
hm soy and we cannot help it; the other still keeps up rea- 
sonable hope, and the expectation of something better. So 
tliat no one can deny, that, upon mere principles of na- 
-Mral reason, this is the more desirable hypothesis ; and 
nothidg but invincible arguments should remove mankind 
fircnn it t but neither Democritus nor Epicurus could offer 
any thing but a very precarious hypothesis against it. 

From Anaxagoras I now come to Socrates, (for Ache- 
loiis pursued his principles at Athens, where Socrates was 
hoB disciple.) He was a person of ^reat vogue at Athens, 
Jbr the natural sharpness of his wit, and the freedom he 
Msed in conversation with all sorts, without regard to his 
€»Wn interest. And for this he appealed to his judges, piato in 
and to the whole city, that he was far from any design to Apol. Socr. 
enrich himself, as they all knew. He did not deny but 
that he had great presents offered him ; but he took 
no more than to keep him from poverty, as in the 
cases of the king of Macedonia and Alcibiades : and none 
could blame him for being refractory to their laws about 
religion ; for he declared that to be his principle^ Thdt 
Ood ought to be worshipped according to the laws of the 
dty where a man lived. And for this> Xenophon saith^ A^Xenoph. 
ihisted to the Pythian oracle; which was thought of good ^""* '• *" 
authority among them : however some in our time have van Dalen 
represented it as so gross an imposture, that it is hardlyDissert.de 
erodible any men of common sense could be deceived by ^^^' ^^^^ 
hf pauch less the Athenians; who, for all that we can 
perceive, had as good an opinion of it as the Boeotians 
themselves. 

This was a very hard point at that time among men of 
better understanding, and who had a true sense of God 
and Providence, how they should behave themselves with 
respect to the popular superstitions. There was^ no diffi- 
omty as to such as had no religion at all ; for their princi^ 
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I* an unjust action without God^s knowing it ; No, saith he^ 
_ not if he only thinks to do it. Which, saith ValeriuB Maod* 

1. vihciT ^^^' ^^^ intended to keep men's minds clean and pure^ as 
sect. 8. well as their hands. But the atheistical club at Athens^ 
Ed. Leid. jn Socrates's time, turned this another way. For they 
said, This was only a contrivance of some cunning man, to 
keep mankind more in awe* And that this was their aenaej 
Sezt. Emp. appears by the verses still preserved in Sextus Empiricasi 
Pw.^156^ and part in Plutarch and others ; but by the former they 
Poesis Phil, are attributed to Critias, and by the latter to Euripidra, 
P* IS' both of Socrates's time. But there seems to be iar 
greater probability as to the former, because such a say- 
ing was very agreeable to the character of the roan. For 
Critias was one of the thirty tyrants set up by Lysaiid|B(.d| 
at Athens; a man of wit, and addicted to poetr|F'|>^ - 
Socrates himself owns in Plato's Cbarmides, that he de^ 
rived it from Solon. He and Alcibiades had been both 
under Socrates's x^are, as Xenophon tells us ; but they 
both forsook him, and changed their manners upoB it. 
Critias went into Thessaly, and there fell into lewd 
and debauched company ; and from thence came to hate 
Socrates, whom he had admired before: and when he 
was one of the thirty tyrants, he and Charicles shewed 
a particular displeasure against him ; for Socrates had 
spoken too freely against their government. He was the 
head of the number, as appeared by Theramenes drinking 
a health to Critias, when he took off his poison; ana 
when Thrasybulus came to deliver Athens, upon his 
being killed, the whole faction sunk. Nothing can be 
more agreeable to the character of such a man^ than 
to make him look on all religion as an imposture and 
contrivance of some crafty politician. But nothing of it 
agrees with that of Euripides, who was scholar to Anax^ 
agoras, a friend to Socrates ; and on all occasions wrote 
decently with respect to piety and virtue. But Plutandb 
P. Petit, saith, Me wrote the verses in the name of Sisyphus^ for 
Misccll. 1. i-y^^y. qJ fi^Q Areopagus. It cannot be denied, that author 
(whether Plutarch or not, for some question it) doth say 
so. But if Plutarch had said it on good grouad, how 
came Sextus, after him, so positively to give them to 
Critias? And which is more to the purpose, the same 
author had but a little before quoted a passage of Eu- 
Platarch.de ripides, very agreeable to a scholar of Anaxagoras, that 
l^\' c 6 ^^^ heavens were xcO^v TolxiXfj^oi rijcrovo^ <rop«, the' beaui^l 
'workmanship of a wise Architect j aad from thence we 
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^yne to the notion of God. How different is this from qHAP. 
t^ue sense of those atheistical verses ! But it is no easv >* 
pPMMter to judge what the true sense of a poet is, when it ' 
p bis design to personate others. And so Euripides mieht 
introduce Sis^hus as speaking agreeable to his own cha- 
ISgcter, who is represented as an ill man, and given io 
Grmtdf and therefore it is no wonder such a man should 
Ipok on religion as such a contrivance* For either Sisy^ 
^ttfi or Critias might be well supposed to utter such 
tbidgs: but the question is, how far Euripides is to be 
diarged with them ; and whether he spoke his own sense 
Wd#r the name of Sisyphus, for fear of the Areopagus ? 
TbJB ought certainly to oe proved some other way : and 
if not, it seems to be a very unjust imputation; especially 
*pQe Socrates expressed such an esteem for Euripides; 
biBh he would never have done, if he had suspected that, 
iinder the person of Sisyphus, he had overthrown the-^l^Q*!-] 
fbundations of religion. Ed' Lued 

Biit what the true sense of Socrates was, may be seen * " 
Vy his discourse with Aristodemus ; of which Aenophon Xenopb. 
Mtb preserved tlie remembrance. This Aristodemus was^^"^* ^' '' 
90? of those that not only neglected religion himself, but^' ^' 
4MHsed and laughed at those that regarded it. Socrates 
ApMung what sort of man he was, takes him to task after 
his dry manner. And are there no persons, Aristodemus, 
said he, that you have any esteem of for being wiser than 
9^ers ? Yes, said he briskly, and like a man of wit, I 
admire Homer for an epic poem, Melanippides in dp- 
thfframhicSf Sophocles in tragedy , Polycletus in the art of 
making statwSi and Phidias in painting. The man, we 
see, was a kind of Virtuoso in other things, but without 
wy dense of God or religion. Well ! said Socrates, and 
w^uld you not admire those more who make living and 
moving statues, than such only as have neither sense nor 
motion P No doubt the former, Aristodemus replied, if 
ibOT are made by design, and not by chance. Of that, 
mia Socrates, we may best judge by the use they are 
ifliended for : for those things which are for a manifest 
use, are most agreeable to design. As for instance, the 
rinses of men are so plainly given them for particular uses^ 
^Bttt we cannot reasonably think but that he that made 
mankind at first gave them them for that purpose ; as he 
psorticularly instances in the fabric of the eye, and the 
caire of nature to preserve it, (which he calls a work of 
Providence ;) and so for the ears, nose, and mouth, which 
areso £camsd as to be wp(^voriTixa>s wsvpayf^em, done by a 

R4 
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BOOK, wise design, and not by chance. And I cannot^ siuth 
1- Socrates, look upon them otherwise than as the work- 
Leooph. manship So^v rivo; Eij^tivpytf x, ^iXo^estf, of a wise contriver} 
fern. L i. ^^j ^ lover of his own workmanship. The same be shews 
in the propagation of animals, and the love and care of 
their young, &c. But as to mankind, he saith, there ii 
fpowjxov Ti, a reach beyond other animals ; and they have 
not only a body made out of earth, but a mind which wo 
perceive within ourselves. And can these great and won- 
derful things come to pass h' Stf^^v^v rmt^ without mind 
or understanding ? To which our Virtuoso had nothiu 
to say, but that he could not see the artificer here^ as heM 
in other cases. Well I and do not you contrive and design 
things in your own mind ? And yet you can no more see 
that, than the wise contriver of these things. All that 
Aristodemus had to say, was, that he did not disown or 
despise a Divine Being, but he thought it too great to 
regard his service. Hold a little, said Socrates; for the 

freater he is, the more he ought to be honoured by mao- 
ind. Then he questioned whether there were such a 
thing as Providence, with respect to human affairs. For 
that, Socrates again bade him look to the frame of human 
nature, and the several parts of man's body, and he could 
not but see a Providence in the contrivance of the several 
parts of the body ; but especially the mind, which be 
hath inspired into men. Tijv ^v^rjv Kparl^v rco av^piwm 
ivefuas : not blowing some subtle air into many as some 
modern philosophers would translate it, or giving a mere 
bid. vital motion. But Socrates was far from thinking an in- 

corporeal substance within us to be a contradiction; nor 
that it was any absurdity to take a metaphor from air, to 
express the infusion of an immaterial soul. And he shews 
the excellency of the human soul above others, because 
it alone apprehends the being of God, who made and 
contrived the greatest, best things, and alone is capable 
of doing him service : besides, that it hath prudence and 
memory above all others. So that mankind are as so 
many gods among inferior creatures. If a man had the 
body of an ox, and the mind of man together, he could 
not do what he would ; nor if brutes nad hands, and 
wanted minds, could they do much with them. But you, 
said he to Aristodemus, have both ; and can you think 
there is no care of Providence about you ? Can you think, 
said he, that the Gods (as he speaks) should plant in 
men's minds an opinion that they are able both to reward 
and punish, if it were not so ? and that mankind should 
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be always deceived in this matter^ and not be sensible of CHAP, 
it ? Do not you see, saith Socrates^ that the most ancient ^ 
and wisest cities^ and nationsj and ages, have always shewed 
the greatest regard to religion P This is a very remarkable 
testimony of Socrates concerning the sense of former ages 
about the foundations of religion ; and that the atheistical 
temper some were then fallen into was a late innovation, 
and in probability occasioned by that smattering in phi- 
losophy which was crept in among the Greeks, from the 
principles of Anaximander and Democritus. But Socrates 
aBflures us, the best and wisest ages had a very different 
tense of these matters. And this Xenophon tells us he Ibid, 
bad from Socrates's own mouth; and that he heard this 
discourse between them* 

And what now is to be said to such a testimony as 
this, concerning the sense of mankind about religion ? 
Have we any reason to mistrust such a testimony as that 
of Socrates, who was so much valued for his integrity, 
and lost his life because he could not flatter nor dis- 
semble ? For any one that will carefully examine the 
circumstances of his trial will find, the true reason of his 
prosecution was, that he had disobliged so many sorts of 
people by his plain dealing. For, as he told his judges, Pl^^on- 
ois way was, when he heard any man had a great opinion ^^^^' 
for his own wisdom and skill above other men, to talk 
with him, on purpose to see whether there were any suf- 
ficient ^ound for such an opinion : which was one of the 
most disobliging courses in the world, considering how 
fond men are apt to be of themselves, and to think them- 
selves wiser than others, at least in that which they most 
pietend to. By which means he disobliged the politicians, 
who hate any man that would pretend to find them out ; 
the sophists, whom on all occasions he exposed, and in 
the most public manner : and the men of wit and the 
poets were enraged against him, because he slighted their 
way, as tending only to entertain the fancy, and not to 
make men wiser ; and in their happiest strains there was 
only a natural enthusiasm ; and although they said many 
fine things, yet they were not one jot the wiser men. The 
artificers he found bad many pretty knacks ; but, because 
of their skill in such little things, they presumed wonder- 
fully at Athens upon their understandings, and would 
never bear long any great men among them, when things 
went by majority of votes : as Socrates found, when sen- 

?tnpe came to be passed ; for although he had many good 
iend3^ yet, when it came to the numbering of votes^ be 
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*■ were so opinionated of themselves, that they could not 

bear any man whose reputation lessened theirs ; so when 

they had done such thmgs which made them ill spoken 

of abroad, then they were for redeeming their own ho^ 

nour, either by recalling them from banishment, if liviiw; 

or, if dead, by punishing the instruments made use of m 

the prosecution. So it happened in the caae of Socrates: 

when they found his death brought an odium upon the 

city, one of his accusers was put to death, anouier Itr 

¥[utuch.dt jiished; and Plutarch saith, some of the rest were so 

tid.^ *' ?/* '^"' lives, that they put an end to them by 

themselves. And, to shew their ffreat esteem of 
they caused a statue, made by Lysippus, to be set m in 
a public place in the city, as a perpetual monument of his 
wisdom, and their own folly. And his carriage at hk 
death was with so much courage, and constancy, and 
evenness of mind, that they were all satisfied as to Us 
integrity, and freedom from any ill design. What reason 
can there be then to suspect his testimony in this point of 
religion, when there was not the least constraint or bias 
upon him ; and this attested by so unexceptionable a 
witness as Xenophon : a person of great honour and judg- 
ment ; and whose writings are such as could hardly be 
counterfeited by any since him, by reason of their un« 
affected sweetness ; for which the ancient critics so much 
Cicero dc admired him ; even Cicero, as well as Dionysius Halicar- 
Orat. 1. 11. nasseus and Quintilian. 

licara^ad*' From Socrates I go on to Plato, who, in Cicero's opi- 
Pomp. nion, (and he was a very good judge,) was princeps m- 
Quint. X. ggfiii gi doctrince, the top of ancient wit and learning ; and 
Quint. 1. i. to the same purpose Quintilian^ whom Valla esteemed 
above all other critics. But I need not go about to set 
up the reputation of Plato. He was descended from 
Solon by his mother, and by his father from Codrus; he 
was nearly related to Critias, the first of the thirty tyrants, 
and head of the atheistical club at Athens ; and therefore 
it will be worth our while to find out his true sense and 
opinion about these matters. To which I shall confine 
my discourse concerning him. And in his tenth Book erf 
Laws he gives an account of three opinions then in vogue 
among the looser sort of people at Athens. One was^ 
that there was no God at all; the second, that though 
there was a God, yet there was no Providence ; the third, 
that if both were allowed, yet that God would accept of 
gifts and sacrifices, as a compensation for their faults. 
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' As to the atheistical hypothesis, it is observable^ what CHAP, 
character he ^ves of the persons who were for it, that ^' 
\hey were the Looser and more dissolute sort of men among 
\bem; and especially in the heat of their youth. And that 
\e never kneiv any man who continued in it from his youth 
\o his old age ; and he calls it the plague of young men. 
The hypothesis, as be lays it down, is much the same 
H^ith Anaximander's, viz. that nature and chance produced 
fUl things out of a strange chaos, wherein were all sorts of 
qualiiitip jumbled and confounded together, and at last, by 
mptiure, came to that we call the world. But that religion, 
Wffti the differences of just and unjust, depended upon hu- 
imin laws and contrivances, for the Letter government of 
nuankind. 

' This is the substance of their hypothesis, which Plato, 
in a long discourse, sets himself to refute, by shewing 
that these things could not come together by mere nature 
aod chance ; but were, according to right reason, the pro^ 
dud of a superior Mind. And whatever they pretended, 
as to skill m natural causes, this opinion did proceed 
from great ignorance about them, and that their reasonings 
were both impious and incoherent : that their fundamental 
mistake lay in supposing such motion and mixtures in 
matter, before any principle to begin or to direct it. For 
the first motion must be from that which hath a power to 
move itself, as well as other things; and therefore there 
must be a mind antecedent to matter, in order to the pro- 
duction of things. This is the force of his reasonmg. 
Then be shews how unreasonable it is to suppose a God 
vithout Providence, because it must argue either weak- 
ness or neglect ; which were both inconsistent with the 
Diidne perfections : and so he proves was the last opinion, 
and that it tended to overthrow the practice of virtue. 

In his Epinomis (which I see no reason to mistrust) he 
undertakes to prove religion to be the truest wisdom of 
mankind; the first principle whereof is, that there is an 
Eternal Mind before all matter ; and then saith, that there Epinom. 
is no greater virtue belonging to mankind than piety, or a P« ^013. 
due regard to the Divine Being. So far was he from look- I?"' 
ing on religion as an imposture, or trick put upon man- 
kind in order to their better government. 

But Aristotle may be more suspected for this, who 
wanted no wit, but is generally thought to have been of 
no religion ; and he was by no means fond of Plato's 
notions, especially those he took from the Pythagpric 
fldbool: hut yet I hope to shew, that in the main raun- 
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BOOK dation of all, as to the being of God, and the happiness of 
I- mankind, he agreed with him at last : I do not mean at 
C«I. Rhod. ^^^ death, according to the story in Cxlius Rhodiginiu, 
1. z?ii. * that then he said, Causa causarum miserere met ; and 
c- 34- which Suarez quotes Laertius for ; but there is nothing 
like it in him ; and Caelius had it out of a trifling booK 
de Porno : but I go upon the principles delivered by him 
Arist.Polit. in his best considered books. In his Politics, indeed, he 
L v.c. II. recommends religion to a prince, in order to his esteem 
among the people^ that they may look on him as under tk 
particular care of Providence. Now this Aristotle is charged ^ 
to have utterly denied himself; and Atticus the Platomrt^'l 
Euseb. in Eusebius makes him worse than Epicurus, because k 1 
Fracp. Et. put his Gods quite out of the worlds which Aristotle dH 
Ed!^Pju^ ' "^' > '''^'' '**^ ^^» ^^ overthrew all religion by denying 
Lactant de P^^^'^^^^<^^' And Lactantius is very sharp upon him, and 
Ira Dei, makes him a contemner of God and religion : but to do 
c. 19. Ed. him right, he saith at other times, That he placed one 
Oxon. mind over the world ; and that Aristotle and his followers 
RcM v*^* ^'^^ ^f '^ same mind with Antisthenes^ that there was but 
Id. deira one God in nature f and many popular Gods. But was not 
Dei, c. II. Aristotle charged with impiety at Athens, and forced on 
Bessarion c. that account to withdraw to Chalcis, where he died, or, as 
Caiuma. ^^^^ ^^y^ was poisoned P So Eumelus, and the anonymons 
author of his Life, published by Menagius. It cannot be 
denied that there was a prosecution against him by Eury- 
medon and Demophilus ; but so there was against Anax- 
agoras and Socrates ; but the pretence against Aristotle 
was not for impiety in his docfrincy but for a profane 
hymnj which he was said to have made on his friend 
Athen.LxT.Hermias; such as were wont to be made to Apollo. This 
KH^i^ Athenaeus denies ; and Aristotle sent an apology for him- 
Suid.^n " self to Athens; but it was not received. The truth was, 
Arist. Aristotle found it was time for him to be gone, lest, as he 
told his friends, that city should offend twice against phi' 
^lian. iii. losophy : for, as he said in his letter to Antipater, he found 
c. 36. tfie city abounded luith sycophants ; and he was fallen 
under Alexander's displeasure, on the account of Calis- 
thenes his kinsman ; and in a letter of his to Antipater he 
had said, he would be revenged on the Sophister ; and he 
publicly affronted him by the great present he sent to 
Xenocrates, and none to him : which was sufficient inti- 
mation to his enemies, which he never wanted, saith 
Plin. N. H. Aristocles, because of the interest he had in princes. And 
Uzxx.c.i6.if Pliny's story be true (which Plutarch and Appian inti- 
mate too) as to Antipater's design, Alexander had cause 
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for his displeasure. But Aristocles saitb. That Apellicon CHAP. 
(to whom his looks came) wrote so full a vindication of ^' 
him^ that those who read that, need no more. But theyEuMb. 
are his principles which we enquire after, and not his Prap. ?t. 

Eractices. Alexander Aphrodisiensis, who is thought to***^'^**' 
ave understood Aristotle's mind as well as any com- ^**^^^' 
mentator, owns^ that Aristotlcj without doubt, asset ted, \^^'^^ 
that there was one Eternal Mind which gave the first ?hpXc. 
^notion to matter •, and that thereby things were put into 
such an order, not by chance^ but from the first Mover, so 
as to produce the variety of species in the world, and to 
fnake them. useful to each other, and for the good of the 
^hole; and such an universal Providence, he saith, Ari* 
siotle did hold. So much then is confessed by one who 
was thought his most judicious interpreter. But let us 
see whether Aristotle may not be reasonably presumed to 
go beyond this : for, i. he blamed Anaxagoras for mak-AristotMe* 
m^ no more use of his Eternal Mind, than merely to set ^P^f*- ^- '• 
things in order at first. Then it follows, that, according^' 
to him, God must be more than a mere first Mover, 
a* He makes this famous conclusion of his Metaphysics, ibid. Lxif. 
That things are best governed by one head; which signified "^^ 
nothing, if there be no Providence. Clausulam hanc tarn p. Rami 
insignem amplector et laudo, said one of his most bitter SchoU Me* 
enemies; and it cannot be denied, that he there compares {*^i^j^^ 
the government of the world with that of an army or' 
famtiy, wherein there are several ranks and orders of men 
for different purposes; which must suppose a particular 
inspection and care. 3. He makes the complete happiness AristocEth. 
of mankind to be ©giov t*, a Divine thing ; and must sup- |j.j' ^ *®' 
pose Providence, as I shall now make it to appear.. He * ^* 
affirms, that a man's complete hat)piness depends upon^^' '** 
something divine in him, in the exercise whereof his happi^ 
ness consists. And therefore he advises those that study 
to be happy *AvctduvaTl^8iv, to draw themselves off from 
mortal things, and to live according to that which is the 
lest thing in us, viz. our minds ; which although they do 
not so appear in bulk, yet in reality are far greater^ and of 
more value than other things. By which he plainly owns 
such a principle in mankind as is capable of a greater 
happiness than the things of this world can give him; 
because his mind is of a higher nature than they. But 
then the question arises, whether mankind can make 
themselves happy by this Divine principle within them ? 
He grants in one place, that if there be any 0tft from God!, Ibid. t.i. 
{/ is most reasonable it should be that which is best for ^' ^^- 
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BOOK them; but he avoids the dispute there, because his bon- 

*■ ness was to put men upon using their own endeavours tD 

be happy : but in his last book, where he speaks of tUi 

divine happiness, he saith, 'O Se xeerei votw htpytn xai roonf 

yag ng hfipL^Xuci t»v atdgcgwlvtov uro 00wv ylnreu^ Annf tow^ 

xa) eii) iv euAoyov X^JS*^^ ^' eiVTeg tm aglfap xai avyywismf 

Bth. 1. s. Toiiro 8* iv tii) d N&f^, TAa^ he that acts according to his nim^ 

c* 9* and is disposed to do the best things, is the most likely to h 

beloved of God : for if there be any care above of humn 

affairs, as there seems to be, it is most reasonable to supMt 

that the Gods love what is best and nearest to them ; lukkli i 

15 our mind. But doth he not seem to speak very doalrfi* 

fully in this matter ? It is observed by his Commentatdr^ 

that his manner of expression is such as he uses whea 

there is no manner of doubt. But we must take Aristode 

as a philosopher, and consider on what grounds he went 

He had no revelation to direct him, and so v^as to judid 

according to what he thought most reasonable ; and tM 

he declares he took to be so. And in his following worb 

he saith, Ka) rou; ayantSnTotg fxiXifa roDro xm) rtfuairras, intih 

woielv wg r6s¥ ^lXoo¥ auroig hrifieXofjLevovg' xa) 6pd6o$ r§ i^ xv^Ai 

wpirroyras, That those who did most esteem and value thrir 

own minds, the Gods did regard as their friends, and stick ' 

as did the best actions. That word avTeowoulv is very em- 

phatical in this case ; for it implies a retribution of a reward 

for doing good. So that here we have the complacency 

which God takes in those that are good, and do good ; 

and the reasonableness of expecting a recompence for it. 

Aristotle was no fool, but was especially admired by vefy 

great men; particularly by Cicero, and Ctuintilian, and 

Tusc. 1. i. Pliny, for the greatness of his wit and subtlety : Aristoteles 

Acad 1 • ^'^^ summo ingenio, scientice copia. Singulari vir ingemo 

I5g£)-y \'j'-^m/o/e/e5, et pcenb divino: and such a person would never 

25. have been guilty of so great impertinency to set do^ 

^y*"5^*' 'such expressions as these, if he had not thought them fit 

1. vlih 16 *^ ^^ believed ; but he would have set some mark upon 

18,34. them, that they were the opinions of other men, and not 

his own : and in this case he had more particular reason 

to have done it ; for any one that compares these expres- 

Plato de sions with those in Plato, de Rep. would think that Ari- 

^^P- *• ^- stotle had taken them from thence. For Plato there saith 

Fidn? ^^^ same thing ; That a good man is GeafiKrjg, one in favour 

with God; and whosoever is so, shall receive the best things 

from him. And we cannot suppose that lie that designs io 

be good, and minds the practice of virtue, will be neglected 
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miavej when he makes ii his business to be as like God as he CH AP. 
omri. And Plato, who was far from being uncertain as to '• 
Providence, makes use of the same kind of expression. 
"EhUg y lifi) Toy roioOrov fu^ afuXfur^M uro r&f ofto/tf . It is not Ibid. 
probable that he should be neglected of one so like him. 
And Aristotle in the foregoing chapter saith, '£^' ^ovAmtot. 
jjfto/flOjtttt TJ TYiS Toiauryis evspyeiag inrip^Hy The Gods are in a Ethic. 1. i. 
State of perpetual bliss, and mankind are capable of happi- ^' *" 
nessj as they come nearer to a resemblance of them. Can 
an^ expressions come nearer than these do ? We find 
Aristotle, on other occasions, not very shy of expressing 
'ribiB dissent from Plato, even in these books of morals. 
|: How warmly^ doth he dispute against Plato's notion of 
^ ideas ! He saith, there are three kinds of men pretend to Ibid. 1. f. 
happiness ; the sensual and voluptuous ; which, he saith, is ^' 3> 4- 
the happiness of slaves and brutes: the busy and active men 
place tt in honour; ujiich is not in their power. But besides 
these, there are those who place it in contemplation ; which 
is most agreeable to the most perfect faculty we have. But 
then he saith, Son^ friends of his had introduced ideas to 
this purpose; however he was resolved to prefer truth before 
them. Here we see he sticks not at contradicting Plato, 
88 to his ideas ; but is so far from doing it in the present 
case^ that he takes his very expressions as his own; which 
he would never have done, if he had not thought them 
"Mreeable to truth and reason. He did not like Plato's 
ioeas, nor his poetical fictions about a future state ; which 
made him more reserved in discoursing about it ; but he 
was satisfied in these three things, i. That the mind of 
man was capable of a real happiness distinct from the 
body- 2, Tnat this happiness lies in a similitude to God, 
as the most perfect Being. 3. That it was reasonable to 
suppose God should make the best to be most happy. 

In his Grreat Morals, he declares it not to be courage, Zt</id.Mag. 
madness f not to be afraid of the Gods. And if there be noMor. 1. i. 5. 
Providence, what reason can there be for fear ? 

In the conclusion of his Eudemian Morals, he makes itid. Eudcm. 
the best end of a man to contemplate God; and said, that it^* ^"' ^* '5- 
argues a very ill mind to hinder his worship and service, 
and the best temper of mind to be little affected with sensual 
inclinations; and this, saith he, is the great end of virtue 
and goodness. 

These are not the expressions of a man that despised 
God and Providence; and we are as certain these were - 
hia^ as we are that we have any books of his. For even 
Fr« Patritius himself makes very slight objections against 
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300K them; and the author of the ancient Paraphrase i 

I- his Ethics ad Nicomackum (supposed to be Androi 

Pjg^^gg Rhodius) is a far better evidence for them; who is 

Peripatet. to have paraphrased upon Aristotle's writings, and 

torn. i. 1. iii. upon any other man's. And he puts this matter oi 

Paraphr. doubt; for he thus paraphrases his words: If God 

Ethic. 1. X. ^g^g ^^,.^ Qf frumkina,^ xahoTrsg vraxri loxfi xa) enj 7/1, < 

seems to atl, and is true. And not only Plutarch ir 

Life of Sylla, but Porphyry in that of Plotinus, say, 

Andronicus Rhodius took great care in digesting cmd 

plaining Aristotle's works. 

Let us now compare these sayings with the objecl 
taken out of him against Providence. Alex. Aphrodisii 
is of opinion that Aristotle meant no more by Provide 
but an universal care to preserve the species of things, 
the order of the world ; but he doth not deny, that so J 
extends even to sublunary things. But*if he did allow 1 
an universal Providence as to the good of the world, I 
then, whether God did know and intend this good 
order that is in the world? If he did, then his great ai 
ment against particular Providence is taken off; w 
was, that it was below the Divine perfections to take u 
of s^ch mean things. For if it were not below it at 
to appoint and order these things, then it cannot be \h 
it to mind or regard them. And since they cannot c 
such an universal Providence, they cannot for this ra 
reject a particular; for it is no more unbecoming Gkx 
regard the good of his creatures, than it was at fin 
make them. But Aristotle utterly reJQCts their opin 
that attributed the making of things, or the order 
appears in them, to blind necessity or chance ; and 1 
Gpd must have a power and will to make and order tl 
thin^ as they are, and with a design for the good of 
whole. Then it follows, that a Providence, that reg 
the good of the whole, is agreeable to the Divine Nati 
and why not then a particular Providence for the si 
end? If the same power and wisdom can manage 
whole for that end, with regard to particular events, y 
should that be rejected, and the other allowed ? 
Arifi6t.Mc- All that is pleaded from Aristotle, is this : Thai 
L SJ?c. g. ^^OM//e^g"c and care of particular things is troublesqme 
' uneasy; that the Eternal Being is happy in itself; on 
is better not to see and know some things^ than to see 
Id. Bthic. know them. But I urge from Aristotle himself, thai 
. z. c. 8. yj^jg that. the Divine happiness doth not lie in o^ ui 
tiiw state, or such a perpetual sleep, as they fancied of . 
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i^mion. And what can be more agreeable to Infinite CHAP. 
dk>odnes8, th^n such an activity as employs itself in the ^' ,^ 
care of his creatures? — — — • 

But, saith Aristotle, How can God understand any thing Mctn^hys. 
below himself? He is a perfect object ^ and fit for his own ^* **"• ®* 5* 
contemplation; and all other things are irtfinitely below 
him. If any made the Divine happiness to consist in the 
knowledge of his creatures, they were extremely mis- 
taken; but I do not find that Socrates or Plato, who 
were hearty assertors of Providence, say any thing like it. 
All that they say is, that God, being infinitely good and 
wise^ takes care of the good of the whole, and especially 
of those that are good; and if he did not, it must be 
oth^r from want of power or will ; neither of which can 
be supposed in the Divine Nature. And if he wantd 
neither of these, why is it not done ? It cannot be said, 
that Aristotle absolutely denied God's knowledge of a//ld.Rhet.ad 
things; for in one place he saith. It is the character of dAlcx.c. 18. 
lad man to suppose any thing hidden from God; and in 
ftnother, that we attribute to God the knowledge of a/fw. dcPoct. 
things. But it is possible he might be to seek as to the^* ^^' 
floanner of God's knowing all things; as who is not? 
But if he could not comprehend it, it doth not therefore 
fbUow that he denied it. If God, saith he, understands 
MtnHg, then he is like one that sleeps; which is not con-' 
mtetU with that veneration which we owe to God, If he 
dotk understand, and the principal object be without him^ 
sdff then he is not the best substance himself. But none 
ever thought, that if there were a God, the principal ob- 
ject of his understanding could be without himself. But 
what repugnancy is there for Infinite Knowledge to com- 
prehend all things? And so if there be things without 
Bimselfy he must know them, or his knowledge cannot 
be rofinite. Could Aristotle imagine that the world, and 
the order of it, were of his making and contriving, and 
yet he know nothing beyond himself? Are the several 
species of thin^ of his ordering and appointing, and yet 
1h5 not know uiem ? This is impossible. But Aristotle 
saitbj That his essence, as most perfect, is the most proper 
object of Divine contemplation; and his understanding is 
wthkig but the understanding of himself: and so, as he 
expresses it, his understanding ts the understanding of his 
mierstanding. Wherein, as Scaliger saith, he did appre- Scaligcr. 
hend things supra humanum captum; and I am apt ^<>^^^^\ 
think BO too. But our business is not to unfold the ^ ^* "' ^' 
myiiei ' y of Divine knoveledge with respect to itself, but 

VOL. II. s 
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BOOK to consider whether it be repugnant to it to know othdf 
'• things. If so, saith Aristotle, there must be a change ad 
motion^ but the Divine Essence is always the same, Ai 
though an Infinite Mind could not comprehend all thin^ 
without a change in itself, or such trouble as we find la 
our gradual perceptions of things ; which arises from our 
weakness and imperfection. The objection from the 
meanness of things is very inconsiderable. For, if they 
were fit to make up a part of the order of the world, why 
are they below Divine Knowledge and Providence ? If God 
thought fit to make them, why not to preserve them? 

YeSf say they, as to the species he doth, but not as to all 
the little accidents about them. The schoolmen distin- 
guish in Providence the ratio ordinis from the executk 
qrdinis: the first, they say, is wholly immediate^ the other 
is by subordinate causes, which we call the course of na- 
ture, which is no more than the common order whidi 
God hath appointed in the world; which generally ob- 
tains, but yet so as that there must be a due subordina' 
tion to the first agent, if he sees cause for particular ends 
to order things otherwise. And I cannot see any kind 
of incongruity or repugnancy in such a supposition^ be- 
cause it answers the same ends which the original inten- 
tion and design of universal Providence doth : as tfiat in 
the ordinary course of nature, fire bums, i. e. dissolves 
that contexture of bodies which it meets with ; and this it 
doth, by virtue of that order of causes and eflects which 
is established by universal Providence. But suppose that 
there be a stop put to this niethod by an extraordinary 
act, for great and wise ends becoming the supreme Go- 
vernor of the world ; why should not this be as agreeable 
to the design of Providence, as the first appointment of 
things in the common order was ? Why not as well to 
work miraculous cures at some times, as to leave things 
to the ordinary methods at other times? But we must 
still suppose the ends to be wise, and great, and good, for 
otherwise they do not reach the general design of f^rovi- 
dence ; and we mean no other particular Providence, but 
such as answers the same general ends which an universal 
Providence is designed for. 
Arist. Mag. But, saith Aristotle, If we suppose a particulai' Provi' 
Moral. dence with respect to mankind^ then he must give to men 
here according to their deserts; which cannot be, since bad 
men often meet with good fortune ; and therefore God, 
being Lord over these things, would deal unjustly as a 
judge, which is not becoming him to do. Here it cannot 
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be denied that Aristotle doth exclude a judicial disposal CHAP^ 
of these things ; for if it were such, his argument must ^' 
bold : but we distinguish between that and a providential 
nianagement, in order to the real good of mankind. And 
1 need no other than Aristotle's own arguments in this 
Cfue : for if a man's real happiness lies in a similitude of 
Ae mind to God, how can tnat be inconsistent with Di- 
vine Justice to exercise good men here in such a manner 
in tends most to draw off their minds from these trans- 
itory and decaying pleasures ? And if these things can- 
QjOt make a man really happy without virtue, which is 
the ^eat design of his Morals to prove, how is it incon- 
sistent with his justice to let bad men meet with good for- 
iune ? For these things can be no demonstrations of the fa- 
vour or displeasure of God, which himself grants relates 
most to the inward temper of men's minds. But the real 
difficulty in this case is a supposition that there is no future 
state. I confess that Plato clears this matter easily and 
plainly. A good man, sai th he, if he be under poverty y diseases^ Plato de 

L other difficulties here, will find these things end in good to ^^^P-*'.*" 
n,f living or dying; and he makes no question of such a^ ^' 
dfU^s happtjiess in another state. But Aristotle is upon a 
ffreat reserve as to a future state; and although he asserts 
me possibility of it sufficiently, from what he saith of the 
nature of the mind of man, as distinct from the principle 
of life; yet I am afraid Plato's giving too much way to 
such poetical fictions as that of Herus Pamphilius, made 
Aristptle more cautious as to what he said concerning it^ 
unless he could go upon surer grounds. He grants, that Aristot. de 
the mind is of a nature distinct Jrom the body, and separable Amm. 1. i. 
fnym it; that it comes from without; that it is capable o/'ibid. l.Hi. 
pleasures more divine than the body can enjoy or appre- c. 5. 
nend: but when he had gone thus far, the mere light of^®.^"- . 
reason would carry him no farther; and therefore he ra-c."i["' *'* 
ther forbore to say any thing, than affirm what he could Dc Gen. 
not prove. As Socrates said in the case of prayer, in the Anim. l. ii. 
second Alcibiades; They must stay till they were better^^'^^^^ 
informed. Which is a mighty advantage in behalf of Di- Anim. l. iv. 
vine revelation. But of that afterwards. ^- ^^\ 

Thus far I have considered the persons of ff reatest repu- ^ -' a « 
tation m Greece, and compared their opmions, and the 
grounds they went upon ; and I shall proceed no farther 
tnere^ because the following sects were derived from 
these^ and they fell into quarrels and contentions with 
one another; which I have no occasion at present to 
consider. And therefore I shall now give an account of 

s a 
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BOOK another set of philosophers, who settled in that part of 
>' Italy which lay towards Sicily, and was called Macn 
Grsecia ; and this was called the Pythagorean sect ; whidi 
I shall enquire into with respect to the present snliject 
Pythagoras was a man of wonderful esteem for his inh 
dom, not only in those parts, but at Rome too. For 
Piin. N. H. Pliny and Plutarch tell us, that the Roman senate erecttd 
c "^Ed ^ statue to him J as to the wisest man : but Pliny woiidisii 
Harduin. that Socrates was not preferred before him. But the Bo- 
Plutarch, mans had a particular veneration for Pythagoras, from 
in Num*. ^jjg tradition that Numa, the wisest of their kings, wii 
instructed by him. It is true that this is contradicted bj 
Cic. Tu8c. Cicero and Livy, (two great men ;) but Plutarch thinb, 
1. i. c. 16. ffiat they had no certain measure of times to direct them ft 
?j ' *^*^'^*jWg^^ iy, as he shews from Clodius's Index. And thcic 
'are other odd circumstances as to Numa^ which favonr 
the correspondence ; as his laws about worship and si- 
crifices, mentioned by Plutarch; and especially the Gredc 
books ibund in his tomb, distinct from those of the Pbn- 
Plin. N. H.tifical Rites; for which Pliny produces nnexceptionable '. 
1. xiii. c. 27. authorities. Even Livy himself, who thought it a mii- 
Lif . 1. xl. take about Pythagoras, yet confesses the books amtamd 
^' ^^' the wisdom of the Greeks at that time. If Pythagoras was 
contemporary with Thales, (as we are told he took hii 
advice about going into Egypt,) what wisdom of the 
Greeks was there before Thales ? But Varro's testimony 
is plain as well as the rest, that these books contained tne 
Greek philosophy. And what Greek philosophy could 
come to Numa, but that of Pythagoras ? Ana therefore 
Ovid. Met. Ovid makes no scruple of saying, that Numa did consult 
1' *▼• him. But if Pythagoras was in such esteem at Rome, 
how came these books to be so solemnly burnt by order of 
the Senate^ after they were discovered? Livy saitb, becanse 
they tended to dissolve their religion: which Lactantius 
Laci. i. 22. carries too far, when he saith, that they tended to overthrow 
all religion, A most improbable story ! That Numa 
should take such care that posterity should believe him 
to have been a notorious impostor. Do men that de- 
ceive the world, write books on purpose to let others see 
they have deceived mankind ? No ; they take all possible 
care to prevent any suspicion of that kind. But Numa 
could not think otherwise but these books would in time 
come to light. And it is a wonder that they were so 
long concealed: and so Pliny saith; for they lay there 
535 y^ars 5 Plutarch saith but about 400 years ; which 
others say is a great mistake. However^ it was a long 
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ti^ne before they were discovered ; by a great shower, saith CHAP. 
Plutarch ; by ploughing, saith Pliny and others. ^' 

But still, why were these books burnt? The true ac- 
oount I take to be this. Numa's religion was very dif- 

^ ferent from what then obtained among them. And Q. 

^- Piptilius, the praetor, having got a sight of them, sai'u 
Uvy, from his kinsman L. Petilius, in whose ground 
they were found, very officiously informed the Senate 
that they were books of dangerous consequence to their 
rf^igion; and upon his oath they ordered the burning of 
them. Now Numa, as Plutarch saith, had expressly for- 
bidden any images in Divine worship; which, he saith, 
continued for i6o years among the {Romans ; and the rea- 
son hp eives was, that the first or supreme Beings accord- 
ing to Numaf was not sensible or visible^ but was invisible^ 
pure, and only to be apprehended by the mind; which, 
aaith he, was very agreeable to the doctrine of Pythago- 
ras; and the sacrifices he appointed were unbloody; of 
la^eal and wine, and other easy things. But these thin^ 
^verp soon changed ; for Plutarch saith that Tullus Hos^ 
tiUus, his immediate successor, changed the devotion which 
Numa had set up into great superstition ; which daily in- 
creasing, it was no wonder that they should then order 
Npma's books to be burnt, which upbraided them with 
tl^eir superstitious folly. But by this we see what Py- 
itfaagoras's notion of God and his worship was. Ovid 
admires him for his skill in divinity and philosophy ; for 
his giving an account of the beginning and nature of things. 

Isgue, licet coeli regione remotes, Ovid. Met. 

Mente Deos adiit, et quce natura negabat *• ^^' ^' ^** 

Vtsibus humanis, oculis ea pectoris hausit. 

So thjat, if we may trust a poet, (and surely his authority 
is as good as that of Lucretius,) Pythagoras asserted the 
^rif^g ^f God, and the beginning of the world. 

'Magni primordia mundi, Ibid. ▼. 67. 



Et rerum causas, et quid natura docebat ; 
Quid J)eus, unde nives, qucefulminis esset origo, 

Th,ere is a large description of God extant in St. Cyril Cyril, cont. 
against Julian, according to Pythagoras; wherein God is-'"^* i* >• 
said to be intimately present in the world, the beginning of 
all things, the mind, and soul, and motion of the universe. 
And §0 Velleius in Cicero saith, th^t, according to Pv-cicerode 
t^agoras, God was a mind diffused through the t£/or/a. Nat. l>cor. 
iH^h lA likewise oppressed by Virgil in bis known ^' '' ^- "' 

S3 
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BOOK verses, Mens agitat molem^ &c. Philolaus^ a noted scholar 

^- of Pythagoras, (whose books brought the Pytha^rean 

"""""■^"^ learning into esteem in Greece,) gives this description rf 

Philo At God, 'Efl ya^, ^o-iv, 'HyfjbUDV tlou "Af^aw AKivToo¥ ^soff tlf &A 

24. Im.^' Ae ii /Ac eternal Governor and Ruler over all; being om 
Mingey. and the same always, and different from all others. Which 
we find in Philo, and have no reason to mistrust his tesd- 
mony, considering what the other Pythagoreans said cod- 
cemme the Divine nature. They made God to be (MK 
eternaty perfect Being, and that the happiness of mankmd 
lay in a similitude to him, as appears by the Pythagorean 
fragments in Stobaeus, and elsewhere^ which I need not 
repeat : but I shall only set down the passages of Zalea- 
cus and Charondas, who were known Pythagoreans, as 
appears by Porphyry, lamblichus, Laertius, &c. in the 
Stob. Serm. excellent prefaces to their laws. Zaleucus saith. That m 
xlii. p. 279. the first place all persons ought to own and acknowledge the 
Gods; whichy saith he, is manifest by seeing the heaven 
and the world, and the order that is therein; for these are 
not the work of fortune, or of men* s hands; and they ought 
to he worshipped and honoured as the Author of all good 
things to us. And to that end they ought to keep their souls 
pure from evil ; fw God is not honoured by bad men, nor 
by costly sacrifices, but by virtue, and the choice of good ami 
p. 289. just actions. Charondas saith, That men ought to begin 
their actions with piety. For God is the cause of all; and 
they must abstain from evil actions, for the sake of their 
respect to God : for God hath no regard to wicked persons. 
These were men of great and just esteem in their cities; 
and their memory is preserved by all that speak of them 
with great veneration. 

I might pursue this matter much farther ; but if this 
be not sufficient to my purpose, more will be less re- 
garded: for mankind are better pleased with choice, than 
a heap; and I have only pitched upon persons of great 
esteem in the world. Only Pythagoras did not go down 
well with some of the Greeks, because of his mystical 
and symbolical ways of instruction; which the Greeks 
were by no means fond of, as appears by Xenophon's 
Epistle to -^schines/(if it be genuine, and 1 see little rea- 
son to question it ;) for he upbraids Plato with mixing the 
Pythagoric extravagancies with the plain doctrine of So- 
. crates, which Xenophon kept strictly to. But as to Py- 
Dc Leg. 1. ii! thagoras himself, Cicero extols him for his wisdom and 
9. quality ; and he saith^ the Pythagoreans for a great while 

Tusc.I.i.i6. 
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were accounted the only learned men. Pliny admires him CH A 

§m his sagacity; ApuJeius for the greatness of his wit; ^• 

and the people of Crotone and Metapontum^ as more thanpi^^^ N 
a man. His greatest fault was, that he was too wise; fori. u. C 
k he locked up his secrets so close, that the greatest part ^P"]^- ^ 
' of mankind were not much the better for them 5 only the Jj,^ J. 

cities of Magna Graecia were wonderfully reformed by 10. 
' his means, (it" the Pythagoreans may )>e believed;) but at 
last the prevalent faction of Cylon, and his brutish party 
at Crotone, destroyed many of the disciples of Pythago* 
ras, and dispersed the rest. And Pythagoras himself 
ended his days either by violence, or the discontent be 
had to find his good designs disappointed in such a man- 
ner. The reputation of his school was for some time 
kept up by Archytas and Philolaus; and some that 
escaped the common danger, as Lysis, (who went to Epa- 
minondas in Greece, and is supposed to have published 
the Golden Verses,) and several others, are mentioned by 
Porphyry and lamblichus. But Porphyry observes, that 
ihey only preserved some dark and obscure notions of the 
Pythagoric doctrine, and made wonderful secrets of them f 
which he thinks did not contain the true doctrine of Pvr 
thagoras, but only some sparks of it, which were rar 
firom being clear. And the decay of the Pythagorean 
doctrine he doth not only impute to the violence of the 
faction raised against the Pythagorean society in those 
' cities of Italy vvhere they flourisned, but to their enig- 
matical way of expressing their minds by numbers and 
figures ; aiid to the Doric dialect, which was almost sa- 
cred an^ong them : and after their books were come into 
Greece, he saith, Plato and others iook out the best, and 
put it into smoother language^ which made the rest be 
filiated. And he thinks some invented things on purpose, 
in their names, to expose them the more. So that it is no 
easy matter to judge now what was the genuine Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, except what we find mixed with Plato; 
who had the best opportunities of understanding their 
doctrine by going among them himself, and afterwards 
getting the books of Philolaus into his hands. And Por- 
phyry, in the Life of Photinus, doth particularly commend 
him tor joining the doctrines of Pythagoras and Plato toge- 
ther, beyond any that had gone before him. From whence 
it appears, that there was no difference between them as 
to the first cause and the production of things. 

But what shall we say to Ocellus Lucanus, who is 
n^entioned as a disciple of Pythagoras by lamblichus ; 

S4 
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BOOK and Arcbytas, in his Epistle to Plato, mentions a book 
^* of hb of the Generation of Things; which hath been 
often published out of MSS. and doth plainly assert the 
world's eternity 9 and being from itself; and so overthrows 
the Pythagorean doctrine, of God's being the beginmif 
of all. ^ 

In answer. That there is something genuine of Ocd- 
Srob.Eciog.lus extant, I do not question. For Stobaeus produces a 
Phys.c. i6.ff3^„]ent out of his Book of Law, written in the Doric 
**' ^** dialect, according to their custom, and the precept of Py- 
thagoras, wherein he doth positively assert, that God was 
the cause of the world, auras ^^ amog 6 0foV : but that is not 
all; for he saith, the world consists of two parts; of that 
which governs, a?id is the principle of motion ; and that 
which IS called passive^ and is governed. The firsts he 
saith, 25 active and divine, having reason and understand' 
ing ; the other is made vnreasonaole, and liable to changes. 
How can this be reconciled to the principles of the ouier 
book? And yet Vizzanius,»who compared it with several 
MSS. and published it, hath printed this fragment at the 
end of the other. As to the different dialect, he supposes 
it was first written in Doric, hit after turned into the Attic: 
but of this he oSers no proof; only he saith, it was done 
as words are translated out of Portuguese into Castilian; 
or, which answers more to the Doric, out of Scotch into 
English. No one questions but such things have been 
done, and may be so again. But how doth it appear that 
the whole book was so ? For there are some fragments 
of this very piece in Stobaeus, in the Doric dialect, which 
is the conclusion of the first chapter, and some parts of 
the second and third, which I suppose to have been ge- 
nuine, and the groundwork of the rest ; which some un- 
known philosopher built more upon, and turned these 
fragments into the Attic Greek, to make them all of a 
- piece. The Pythagoreans did assert, that the world was 
mcorruptible, as appears by the fragments of Philolaus, 
Stob.Eclog. and others, in Stobaeus ; but that which is asserted in this 
^y^' *Ed^ piece is, that the world was self-originated, which was 
Canter. ' Contrary to their doctrine, and of Ocellus Lucanus him- 
self. There can be no dispute about the fragment of the 
Book of Law, where his opinion is plain and clear, that 
God is tlie cause of all, and that the first Cause is a wise 
and intelligent Being. Let us now compare this with the 
Cecil. Lu- doctrine of this book, wherein he asserts, Ourcof «v xal to 
can. c. I. yQ~^ aXAoij ahhov ytvoftsvov t^j auroxeXe/aj, awro If kavrS auTO" 
Ed. Bon. '^^^^Sj That the world is the cause of perfection to other 
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:thingff and therefore is perfect from itself. Vizzanius CHAP. 
! wowd have it believed that this was the Peripatetic doc- I* 
ijtrine. If he means that of Aristotle, I have already """"'""■^ ^ 
*iewed how false it is; since he so plainly derives the 

^ing and perfection of the world from God, aud not from 
^ lelf. But that which will give the greatest light into 
4h\» matter is, that Nogarola, who published Ocellus in 
.l^aly^^ with notes, observes, that Critolaus, the Peripatetic Phu, Opcr. 
in rbilo, used the same argument, that the world must be?- 94^. 
eternal, because it is the cause of its own being, and of other Yr' "• ^ 
things in it. Now this Critolaus succeeded in the Peripa- ^^^' 
tetic school at Athens, after the doctrine of it, about the 
beginning of things, had been altered by Strato Lam- 
psacenus, who, as Cicero tells us, attributed all to nature, Acad. Qu. 
a$id nothins to God; supposing that nature had all causes \> iv. c. 38, 
within itsey^. And so Plutarch saith, that Strato the Pe- S*^v2l 
ripatetic supposed nature alone to give a being to all things \X'c. ix.' 
from itself Here we have found the very principle of this Piut. adv*. 
book:, which goes under the name of Ocellus Lucanus, ^^^ 
which is repugnant to what himself had expressly de- 
clared; but some one of these atheistic Peripatetics at 
Athens finding that Ocellus Lucanus had said something 
th^t might be turned to their purpose, takes what was 
ancient of Ocellus, and pi^ it out of the Doric into the 
Attic dialect, ^nd makes a short System of the Universe ; 
wl^ich they thought would better pass in the world under ^ 
ijb^ pame of ancient Pythagorean. And this seems to me 
^e truest account of this matter. As for the arguments 
themselves, such as they are, I shall consider them in a 
qiore proper place. 

Thus I have gone through the opinions of the eldest 
philosophers of greatest esteem, about God and Provi^ 
dence, and the production of the world* 3ut, before I prp- 
Qoed farther^ it will be necessary to make jsome reflections 
.99 the foregoing discourse, wnich may be very service- 
gble tQ my lollpwing designs. 

That those plj^losophers who asserted the ifing of Gad u 
4m4 Providencej were persons qF the greatest reputation 
6ff wisdom and knowledge, and did not hol4 these things 
merely from tradition, but from the st^-ongest evidence of 
r^af^iji ; which appeared by this : that, after the atheisti- 
G^i hypotheses of j^naximander and Depiocritus were 
fitted, they were nof: in the least moved by theni ; but . 
na^w an al^olute no^essity, i^ pQiQl: of reason, of ^pfding 
a fii;Bt Caufi^, vvbicfai pot p^y gave a Jpe^iniung to tl^e 
ijirorl^^ but cpntioued to gav^rn it a ev;en A^T^tptle pwniigig 
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BOOK an universal Providence from such reasons^ as will hold 
I- much farther. 

"^ That these philosophers, who followed their natml 

reason, were very far from looking on the universe ai 
made up only oj bodies, or that an incorporeal subsiau 
implied a contradiction. These were persons who unde^ 
stood very well what a contradiction meant ; and if there 
had been any such repugnancy in the notion of mind or 
spirit as distinct from body, they would have found it 
out. But Anaxagoras asserted a superior Mind antece- 
dent to matter or body ; so did Socrates, and Plato, and 
Metaphys. Aristotle too ; who expressly asserts God to be an esseiux 
1. xiv. c. 7. ^,it flout bulk and indivtsiblcj or without any parts; but this 
can never agree to a body, although never so fine and 
Cic. Tusc. subtle. And Cicero tells us. Nee vero Deus ipse, qui m* 
L I. c. 27. ielligiiur a nobis, alio modo intelligi potest, nisi mens sobta 
qucedam et libera, segregafa ab omni concretione mortaUj 
omnia sentiens et movens^ ipsaque prcedila motu sempi- 
terno : That they could have no other notion of God InU as 
a free mind, remote from any composition, knowing and 
perceiving, and moving all things. Even the Stoics, who 
blundered most in this matter, yet yielded God to be Ntt- 
Cic.de Nat. TTien prcBstantissimcB mentis^ as Balbus in Tully calls him; 
Dcor. 1. II. j^^j Zeno in Laertius describes God to be an immortalj 
Zcnon. * rational, and most happy Being, uneatable of evil, and 
Sen. Con- taking care of the world, Seneca saith, The world was 
sol. ad ^^"^^ framed by God, or by incorporeal reason. If at other times 
they seem to contradict this, we are not here concerned 
to clear or vindicate them ; because my enquiry is con- 
fined to those who were elder, and not so given to para- 
doxes and innovation in terms, as the Stoics were. 
3* That the true and complete happiness of mankind lay 

in a similitude to God : herein Socrates and Pythagoras, 
and their scholars agreed, as abundantly appears in the 
Pythagorean Fragments; and that the way to be like 
God, is to be virtuous, and good, and wise; and that all 
other things, which mankind are apt to value so mpcb, ^ 
fall infinitely short of this. And I have shewed that 
Aristotle himself came to this at last ; for which I have 
produced unquestionable authorities from his works. 
4* That religion and piety are very ^reat and commend- 

Nunir ^^^® virtues in mankind. Plato said the greatest, Pythi- 
Cic.de Leg, goras gave very good rules about Divine worship 5 that it 
1. ii. c. II. should be performed seriously, and with great attention of 
mind; and not by the bye, and by chance. That our minis 
were most affected with religion and piety in the due wmt- 
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^ship of God; that we should undertake nqthivg without CHAP. 
-.prayer; wherein Socrates and Plato agree with him. ^* 
■jAnd Aristotle looked on it as madness to despise God andpjth. Aur. 

^ y^eK/gon, Carra. 49. 

lil^ iu&at good men are to bear the troubles of this world 5* 
r^iw well as they can, and to look for happiness in a future 
"iitate. This appeared by the carriage of Socrates at his 
'death, and his discourses then ; and the courage and con* 
'Stancy of Pythagoras and his disciples5 when they were 
so miserably handled by their inveterate enemies ; setting 
fire in. the house where they met, banishing some, and 
famishing others, and dispersing the rest. 

That tnere was a common consent of mankind as to the 6. 
being of God, and immortality of souls. Which appears 
not only by express testimonies of philosophers, but by 
their appeals to the sense of former ages and distant na- 
tions about them. 

That, notwithstanding that light of reason which they 7« 
had, yet they found it so defective in many things, that 
they thought nothing more desirable than a clear revela- 
tion about such things which were of great importance to 
mankind, but they found to be out of their reach to re- 
cover ; as appeared by the confession of Socrates, and tlie 
silenee of Aristotle about a future state, when his reason 
could only go to the possibility, and not to the undoubted 
certainty of it. For I have shewed that Aristotle hath 
asserted so much concerning the nature and properties of 
the soul, or rather the mind of man, that it cannot be 
destroyed by death ; but yet he was so far to seek con- 
cerning a future state after death, by reason of the poeti- 
cal fictions about it, that he rather chose to say nothing, 
than what might be thought fabulous or uncertain. 

And now, I hope, I have sufficiently cleared the first 
thing which I undertook; which was to shew, that it 
was a most unreasonable prejudice against religion, that 
it was only a contrivance of priests and politicians for their 
own ends, 

I come now to consider, in the next place, what ac- 11. 
count is given by such men of that impression of reli- 
gion, which hath been upon the minds of men in all ages. 
And the cause must be as general as the effect. Since 
then we find this effect of religion in all kinds of men, 
some universal and common reason must be assigned for 
it.: which is the thing I am now to consider. And since 
no person hath undertaken this matter in such a manner 
ns Mr. Hobbes hath done, I shall particularly examine 



han 
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K what he hath said concerning it. Seeing there are tio sigu 
nor fruit of religion but in man only, there is no cause to 
" doubt f but that ttie seed of religion is also only in tnan^ tmi 
consistefh in some peculiar quality, or at least in some em- 
nent degree thereoj, not to be found in other living creaturtu 

But what is this peculiar quality in matdundf Far 
therein the difficulty lies. How come men of all sorts to 
be possessed with it ? not merely the unthinking multi- 
tude, but men of the deepest sense and greatest capadty, 
and who have taken the most piuns to enquire into these 
matters. 

And first, saith he^ it is peculiar to the ndiure ofnumtn 
be inquisitive into causes of the events they see, some morCj 
some less; but all men so much as to be curious in the search 
of the causes of their own good and evil fortune* To ^ m- 
quisitive into the causes of events, is very proper for ra- 
tional beings; but we do not mean such as relate merehr 
to their own good or evil fortune, which is no commend- 
able curiosity ; but into the nature and reason of thiiigs 
which they see in the world ; and this we say leads men 
to a first cause, which is God. This he mentions in the 
next words. 

Secondly^ upon the sight of any thing that hath a begiu' 
ning, to think also it had a cause to determine the same ti 
begin wlien it did, rather than sooner or later. 

And was not this a very reasonable thought ? For what 
hath a beginning, must certainly have a cause which pro- 
duced it; which determined its being at that time. And 
if this be such a peculiar quality in mankind, then there 
is something in reason which carries them to the owning 
a God, which gave a being to the world, and to the things 
in it. 

Thirdly^ Man observetk how one event hath been pro- 
duced by another, and remembereth in them antecedence and 
consequence ; and if he cannot find out the true causes of 
things, he supposes causes of them rather from his own 
fancy, or authority of others whom he esteems. 

But how come mankind not to find out the true causes 
of things ? For this is here very slily supposed, without 
giving the least reason for it ; and withal, the things jthat 
men search for the causes of, are supposed to be only 
such as relate to their good and evil fortune, (which are 
said to be for the most part invisible ;) but is it not pos- 
sible for men to enquire into the causes of other things, 
which we plainly see ? Do we not see our own bodies, 
and those of other animals, as well a3 the heaveijis an4 
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Mrth? And is it not as proper and reasonable for man- CHAP, 
lind to enquire into the causes of these, as well as into ^' 
ttieir good and evil fortune ? What strange stuff is this^ 
to suppose all mankind only to run after fortune-tellers^ 
ibd never to concern themselves about the causes of the 
mible world ! Could any one, that in the least pretended 
to philosophy, ever think so meanly of the rest of mah- 
i ? But these are the causes which we search for ; and 
hope natural reason will conduct men in this enquiry 
to their satisfaction, so that they need not to have recourse 
to fancy or authority. 

But he ^es on : The two first make anxiety^ i. e. a 
man's inqutsitiveness ifito causes in general, aticl thinking 
that what had a beginning must have a cause. For being 
mssuted that there be causes of all things, this fills him with 
solicitude for the time to come; and so his heart is gnawed 
m perpetually by foar of death, poverty y or other c<uamily; 
uhd hath no repose or pause of his anxiety but in sleep. 
What! Do men think of nothing but what calamities 
may befall them ? And must they needs perpetually per- 
plex themselves with the fear of future evils ? Those who 
were called philosophers in former times, thought it pos- 
sible, for sucn who believed God and Providence, not to 
live under such perpetual anxiety. But what follows? 
This perpetual foar always accompanying mankind in the 
^ttorance of causes, as it were in the dark, must needs have 
for object something; and therefore when there is nothing 
to be seen, there is nothing to accuse, either of their good or 
evil fortune, but some power or agent invisible. Thence thd 
poets said, that the Gods were first created by human fedr; 
which being spoken of the many Gods of the Gentiles, is 
Very true. But how come we from the qualities of hu- 
man nature to fall upon the Gods of the Gentiles ? The 
question was, what it is in mankind which inclines them 
to believe a God ? The answer is, that fear made the Gods 
of the Gentiles. What is that to all mankind ? Suppose 
there had been no such saying among the poets, nor such 
Grods among the Gentiles, the question still remains, 
tehence comes mankind to apprehend a Deity ? Doth it 
all come from a vain superstitious foar, such as men have 
m the dark, of they know not what ; and because they 
see nothing, they imagine some invisible power ? Is this 
the true ground of the seed of religion in men's minds ? 
If so, then there is no ground in reason to believe a God, 
bnt only i^ti ignoratit superstitious fear. 
' Not 80, saitib Mt. Hobbes. But the acknowledgment of 
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BOOK one God, eternal, injinitej and omnipotent, may more easily 
^ be derived from the desire men have to know the causes of 
natural bodies, and their several virtues and operations, than 
from the fear of what was to befall them in time to come. 
What is the meaning of this ? The acknowledgment of one 
God may be more easily derived, &c. IF he had meant 
sincerely, he would not have said, that it may be more 
easily derived, but that no tolerable account can be given 
of those things any other way. But we are to observe, 
that he makes ignorance and fear to be the general seeds 
of religion in mankind: so that this acknowledgment of 
one God doth not come from the seed of religion, but 
only from men's being puzzled about a series of causes. 
For, as he goes on, he that, from any effect he sees come to 
pass, should reason to the next and immediate cause thereof, 
and from thence to the cause of that cause, and plunge him- 
self prof oundly in the pursuit of causes, shall at last come 
to this {even as the Heathen philosophers corifessed) one first 
Mover; that is, a first and an eternal Cause of all ihmgs, 
which is that which men mean by the name of God. Tnis 
seems a plain confession, that reason must carry men to 
the owning a first and an eternal Cause of all things. And 
is not reason a peculiar quality in mankind f How then 
come the seeds of religion not to be placed therein, but in 
ignorance and fear? And he after saith, that the natural 
seed of religion lies in these four things; opinion of ghosts, 
ignorance of second causes, devotion towards what men fear, 
and taking things casual for p'ognostics. How comes the 
natural reason of mankind to be left out ? If by that men 
may be convinced of a first and eternal Cause of things, 
doth not that dispose men to a fear and reverence towards 
a Divine Majesty ? And is not that relirion ? Then the 
best and truest seed of religion lies in that which most 
disposeth the mind to fear God. What is the meaning 
then that the seed of religion is placed by him in things 
without reason ? If men oy reason are brought to own 
or acknowledge one God, eternal, irtfinite, omnipotent, doth 
not the same reason oblige them to pay him that reve- 
rence, and fear, and duty, which is owing to him ? There- 
fore by this seed of religion, he really can mean nothing 
but an inclination to superstition. And to this purpose 
he speaks in the conclusion of the foregoing chapter. 
And this fear of things invisible, is the natural seed of that 
which every one in himself calleth religion; and in them 
that fear or worship that power otherwise than they do, su- 
penrstition. Here is a notable distinction found out be- 
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tween religion and superstition; the former is the good CHAR 
Word a man ^ives to himself, the other the nickname he ^: 
bestows on those who differ from him. But, in general^ 
i^Iigion and superstition are the same thing to him ; un- 
less a difference be found out from the allowance of one, 
and not of the others So he saith in another place : FearLew'mhnn^ 
bf power invisible Jisisned by the mind, or imagined Jront^^'^'^'V**^' 
tales publicly allowed^ is religion; not attowea, supersti^ 
Hon. So that what is feigned and allowed is religion; 
and what is not allowed is superstition^ So that the wor« 
ship of the Heathen Gods, being from tales publicly al- 
lowed^ was religion, and not superstition ; and the Chris- 
tian worship under the persecution, was superstition and 
not religion. No, saith Mr. Hobbes. JVhen the power 
imagined is such as we imagine, that is true religion. How 
can it be true religion, if religion be afearof apower ima^ 
gined by the mind, or from tales publicly allowed P For if 
this be religion in general, true religion must be a true 
fiction; a real chimera, an allowed piece of nonsense. But 
when the power is such as we imagine it, then, saith he, it 
is true religion. But if it were a power imagined to be 
such as tlie law makes ii, is not that true religion? And if 
it contradicts what is so established, can this be according 
to Mn Hobbes's true religion ? Then it follows, that the 
distinction doth not arise from the public allowance or 
disallowance. For if it be possible for the civil power to 
disallow the worship of the true God, (as we know it 
hath too frequently happened,) is such worship, being 
disallowed, true religion? If it be, then it is impossible 
the other sliould be true, that religion is taken from the 
public allowance, and superstition from the disallowance. 
BUt they who put in some expressions only for a disguise 
and concealment, know well enough that they contradict 
themselves ; and they know their friends will allow them 
in it, as long as the true meaning may be understood by 
themt and the safest way of instilhng atheism, is by 
writing contradictions, i. e. by seeming at some times to 
own a God, but by the whole series of the discourse to 
overthrow his being; as a mere fancy of an invisible 
power raised by a predominant fear. But hereby we see 
that fear prevails so much on such pnen, that they dare 
not speak consistently ; which is very unbecoming philo- 
sobers. As the gross hypocrisy of Vaninus before his 
discovery, and the most servile flatteries and importunities Lescalopcr 
piF Theophile in France, did shew how much the power »nCic.d« 
of fear may sway in those who have no religion, (which p'^^y'* 

Ed. Par. 
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HOOK may be allowed in them.) fiut how comes fisar to be 
I* made out to be the seed of religion in mankind t This 1ei 
Tnct. The- ^^^^ disciple to the Leviathan^ in the prefece to his book^ 
olog. Polit. hath undertaken to make out more fully than Mr. Hobbes 
bad done ; and therefore ought to be considered in this 
place. Wlien men, saith he, are under any great distress, 
and see not the way out of it, their anociety and fear makes 
them act like men distracted, and ask any one's help, which 
at another time they would despise : so we find it as to re- 
ligion; when they are in great trouble, they run to their 
prayers; and when they are over, their devotion is soon 
cooled; as he instances in Alexander, and might have done 
in many others. But what is all this to the prbof of the 
itiain point? That men are too prone to superstitiofi, 
specially under calamities, there is no questioti. But it 
is a most unreasonable supposition^ that all religion is 
nothing else but superstition, which men take up odly 
when they are at their wits end. But if there be & GxA 
and Providence, as we find both the best philo^opfaen^ 
Inserted, and the strongest reason prove it, then whatever 
men's condition be as to this world, there is the same ; 
ground in reason for a due reverence and worship to be | 
paid to him. But it is a very bad way of arguing againstall 
religion, because of some men's extravagant superstition; 
Some men have run mad with superstition. What follows? 
Therefore all religion is madness ? Where lies any colouf 
in the argument? Some have been mad through an excefis 
of love ; therefore all love is madness ? No ; but we must 
enquire into the proper objects and degrees of love; 
whereof some are allowable, and some not. So herfe ifi 
the passion of fear; there is a violent, foolish, ungovern- 
able fear ; but may there not be a prudent, wise, atid rea- 
sonable fear ? It is madness and folly in great distresses 
to run to what cannot help us : but is it so to make our 
addresses to a Being infinitely wise and powerful, Who - 
alon6 can do it? Here lies the fundamental mistake di 
these men: they would have it taken for granted that 
there is no God nor Providence, and then they cry out 
upon the foolish fear and superstition of manlund t but 
they cannot deny, that, if our foundations be true, reli- 
gion is a wise and reasonable thing in mankind; as it is ; 
an owning our Creator by a solemn submission to hixh, J 
And invocation of his help, and dependence upon his ptd- \ 
vidence. Let any man in his wits (let his condition aa tO ; 
this Akrorld be what it will) deny that it is reasonable to 1 
him to be governed by one infinitely wiser Md better | 
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than himB^lf. If his condition be prosperous, he hath CHAJ** 
-more reason to be thankful; if it be troublesome, he hath ^' 
jnore reason to be patient; because God knows best both " 
=Jk>w to support him under it, and to deliver him out of it. 
Out if there be no God nor Providence, he hath nothing 
ibut the miserable comfort of necessity. But did not the 
imul^iitide of Gods in the Gentile world come from their ig» 
m^rant and superstitious fear, as Mr. Hohbes hath at large 
Aewed? Truly he needed not to have taken so much 
iMuns to prove a thing which nobody denies. But what 
then ? The Gentiles feigned a great many Gods from their 
tfuperstitious fear; therefore there is no God but what ia 
jbhe effect of fear. Is tliis good arguing? But they fancied 
^bM/ers invisible, which were only in their own imaginations, 
Therefore there is no invisible power but what depends 
apon imagination. Can such men pretend to reason, who 
talk, at this rate ? But those invisilfle powers they took to 
Me spirits, and that they were incorporeal, or immaterial^ 
%i/hich are words of a contradictory signification, Thia« is 
news, and ought to have been proved in some measure, 
since the best philosophers, who understood contradictions, 
i;iever thought so, as I have shewed already. But those 
who, by their meditation, arrive to the acknowledgment of 
one iiifinite, omnipotent, eternal God, chose rather to con^ 
fess he is incomprehensible and above their understanding, 
than to define his nature by spirit incorporeal, and then con'* 
fess their definition to be unintelligibly Do any, that be- 
lieve God to be an immaterial substance, confess this to 
be unintelligible ? I rather believe that they think a ma« 
terial God to be unintelligible, as being inconsistent with 
the Divine perfections. And although they acknowledge 
that what is infinite is so far incomprehensible, yet they 
Diay have clear and distinct conceptions of a first and eter^ 
nal Cause, which is endued with infinite perfections. And 
Hm is not only attributed to him as a title of honour with 
a pious intention; but from the true sense of their minds, 
aa to such attributes which are proper to Grod. 

When Mr. Hobbes was cnarged with introducing Mr. Hobbei 
atheism, by denying immaterial or incorporeal substances, considered, 
he undertook to defend himself; not only because we say ^' ^' ^^' 
God is incomprehensible, but because the notion of an incor* 
poreal substance came from Plato and Aristotle, who mis^P. 32. 
took those thin inhabitants of the brain they see in sleep for 
so many incorporeal men; and yet allow them motion, 
which is proper only to things corporeal. Before he seem- 
ed only to say^ that the ignorant superstitious people en-^ 

VOL. II. T 
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BOOK fertained this notion of spirits or invisible powers iekig 
*' only creatures of the brain like the images m sleep: btit 
now it seems Plato and Aristotle were no wiser, and that 
we receive it from them. But I have made it appear UtaX 
the difference of mind and matter was before them ; iarid 
that not by mere fancy, but by invincible reason ; becaliiBe 
otherwise there could be no such thing as the motion and 
disposition of matter in such a manner as we see it in the 
world. And this was the ground which those philoso- 
phers went upon ; who were as little given to be impoired 
lipon by their dreams, as any before or since their time. 
Aiid it is a strafige confidence in any man to thiAk, t0 
1>ear down the general sense of the most phildtophloal 
part of mankind, with bare saying, that \n itomdtdrial 
substance implies a contradiction. But he oflers t6 prove. 
P'35- it after an extraordinary manner; JPbr, »aith he, it'is iik 
English , something that without a body stands unde r ■ 
Stands under what? fViU you say^ unaer accidents? Ridi«- 
culous ! Did Plato or Aristotle use the word substance i 
And when it came to be used, the word signified tb^ 
same with being ; and so the jest is quite lost. Such piti* 
ful things as these must pass for wit and philosophy with 
home men. 

But to proceed with Mr. Hobbes. After he hath reck- 
oned tip the many follies which the Gentiles fell into bt 
their superstitious fear, he concludes in this manner. So 
easy are riien to be drawn to believe any thing from such as 
have got credit with them, and can with gentleness and deX' 
ferity take hold of their ignorance and fear. Still we ineet 
with nothing but the result of ignorance and fear in the 
Gentile world. We do not deny that religion was ex- 
ceedingly corrupted among them ; but we afErm j that the 
true foundations of religion were kept up among men of 
understanding; as fully appears by tne discourseis of So- 
crates, Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, Cicero, &e. Why are 
their reasons never so much as mentioned, and noitntng 
thought worth insisting upon, but only the gtbss super- 
stitions and follies of the people ? This doth not look like 
■fair dealing with mankind ; to represent only the meanest 
iind most deformed parts, and to conceal wliat any Wa]fs 
Cicero de tended to the honour of them, and of religion. OieerO 
NacDeor. ^^^At with mankind in this matter iii a much mbreitise* 
huous and candid inanner. He doth not conceal the !fol- 
lies either of the people or of the philosophers about tbdr 
Gods ; but then he sets down all the ^rgtim^titS for GdA 
and Providence^ and urges them with all his force. And 
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in other places be owns the gefieral consent of mankind, as CHAP, 
to the esteem and worship of a Divine nature : which he '• 
fg jar from imputing to men's ignoi'ance and fear; but he^J^^JJ^^]^ 
saith -1/ is the voice of nature itself. Nay, he goes so far Leg. i. c. s. 
as to say, Quid enim potest esse tarn aperttum^ tamque per- "^usc. i. i. 
spicuum, cum caelum STispeximus, ccetestiaque contemplati^J^J^^' 
sumuSf quam esse aliauod Numen prcestantissinue metitisDeorA.Vu 
quo hcec regantur ? That there is nothing more evident to c- *• 
a$tt/ one that looks up to the heavens, than that there is a 
most excellent Mind, by which these things are governed. 
Quodmd dvbitet, hand sane intelli^o, cur non idem, sol ^^^ibid. 
im fmUus sit, dubitare possit. Quia enim est hoc illo evident 
tmst And he questions whether it be more evident that the 
sun shines. At what another rate doth that excellent ora- 
tor speak of human nature with respect to religion, than 
oor >niodem pretenders to philosophy ? Nay, Sextus Em- Sezt. Emp. 
ptricus himself sets down the arguments fairly which **'^*^*'|™' 
prove the being of Grod, viz. the consent of mankind; thep^J^ 
i>rdir .of the world; the absurdities of atheism, and tJie 
weakness ofihe arguments for it. Which he doth largely 
insist upon ; and distinguishes between the common errors 
of the people, and the natural argumeiits of mankind, with 
the consent of the wisest and sharpest men among them; 
as Pythagoras, Empedocles, the Ionic philosophers, (from 
Anaxagoras,) Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
And, saith he, if we enquired after an object of sight, ive 
would rely most on those who saw best ; or, after a sounds 
m those of the quickest hearing: so in matters of specula* 
turn, the opinion of philosophers ought most to be regarded. 
Which he never answers when he sets down the argu- 
ments on the other side ; which are chiefly those of Car- 
neades against the Stoics, who laid themselves open by 
some hypotheses of their own. 

But Mr. Hobbes tells us, that the first fotmders and Ze- 

gislaiors of commonwealths among the Gentiles took great 

care to keep the people in obedience and peace; and to thai 

end pretended to revelation for their laws; and prescribed 

ceremonies, and supplications, and sacrifices, Mc. by which 

they were to believe the anger of the Gods might be op** 

peased. And thus the religion of the Gentiles was a part 

ofthmr policy. Who goes about to deny this^ or to jus-* 

nfy the vain pretences to revelation among some of the 

aooient legislators, besides Numa Pompilius^ whom Dio*-' 

dorQS Siculns takes care to preserve the memory of? as 

of Mneves, as he calls him, the first legislator in Egypt, 

'9i/ho pretended to have his laws from tne God Hermes ; 
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"HOOK but this seems to have been a mistake for Menes, whose 
I* counsellor Hermes was. His others are, Minos of Crete, 

""—""^^ Lycurgus at Sparta, Zathanmstes (as he calls him) among 
the Arimaspi, Zamolxis among the Gretae; and among 
the rest he reckons Moses, who had his laws from the 

Diod.Sic. God lao. No question Diodorus Siculus believed all 

1. i. c. 59, |^ij]j.g . bjj^ I jjQp^ tQ shew the mighty difference between 

'^* Moses and the rest in the following discourses. But here 
I am only to consider the force of the argument. These 
Gentile (egtslators did pretend revelation when they had it 
not, only with a design to deceive the people. Doth it 
hence follow, that there is no such thing as religion ; but 
that it is only a trick made use of by cunning le^slatbrt, 
to draw the people the better to obedience ? Now I think 
the argument holds the other way ; for if the people were 
not before well persuaded of the truth of religion in ge- 
nera), this argument would have no force at all upon 
them. For, let us suppose a people altogether unac- 
quainted with religion, or uncertain of the truth of it, to 
be dealt with by some cunning legislator, and he comes 
and tells them he had brought them an excellent body of 
laws, which he had by revelation from God ; what would 
this signify to a people that were possessed with Mr. 
Hobbes's notion of invisible powers, that were oiAj fan-* 
cieSj such as appear in a dream or a glass; would they be 
at all persuaded by such an argument to obedience? No; 
but they would rather look on him as an impostor, that 
went about to deceive them in the grossest manner; 
which would raise an invincible prejudice against them. 
But, saith Mr. Hobbes, they had the original seeds ofreU^ 
gion, viz. ignorance and fear; and upon these stich legish' 
tors did work. But he can never make it out that ever 
there was a people possessed with such ignorance and 
fear, but they had a notion of a Deity among them before 
such legislators appearing; and all the advantage they 
had, was from such an antecedent belief of a God : then 
indeed it was no hard matter for such legislators to im- 
pose upon them ; b;ut without it the supposition is unrea* 
sonable. But Mr. Hobbes saith, that men in the dark are 
afraid of invisible powers. As though there were no more 
to be said for the being of CrotJ and Providence, than for i 
stories of hobgoblins; and this lies at the bottom of all i 
his discourse. Wherein h^ contradicts the common sense )i 
and reason of mankind, who have agreed in the notioQ l 
and belief of a Deity, and that as I have shewed from So* ji 
erates and Xenophon, as well as others in the eldest M \ 
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best ages even of the Gentile world. But Mr. Hobbes CHAP., 
saith, where he speaks his mind more freely, that there is ^' 
no argument from natural reason doth prove that the world Phys. c. z6.' 
had its beginning from God; and yet he saith, there is no^* i* 
argument to prove a Deity but from the creation. So that 
all proof of a God^ in pomt of reason, must be destroyed 
by nim. This he knew was objected against him ; and 
toe answer he gives is, That there are no arguments from MuHohha 
I natural reason^ except the creation, that have not made i/comidcred, 
I more doubtful to many than it was before ; and therefore^' ^^' 
his opinion is, that this matter is to be left to the law to 
determine. A very philosophical answer ! But why doth 
not the argument from the creation hold, wheti himself 
had aaidy that from the series of causes there must be one 
first Mover, i. e. a first and an eternal Cause of all things? 
Hot that came in by the bye, to avoid odium in a bopk 
for all persons reading; but in his Philosophical Dis- 
courses lie doth not allow this argument to hold. For 
what reason? Because, saith he, it ojily proves that a 
moji'j mind cannot go on in infinitum, but he must stop 
somewhere; and at Last he grows weary, and knows not 
whether he should go on fart her or not. And is this all the 
force of the argument Kom the creation ? What becomes 
. I now of the argument from the mechanical contrivance of 
the human body, which, he said, was so clear a proof of a 
wise Maker, that he must be said to be without a mind, thai 
did not assert that it was made by one? And this is in one 
of bis Philosophical Treatises, published after the other ; 
but in his vindication of himself, he justifies the former 
passage ; only he saith, except the creation. So that he 
knew not well what to say m this matter ; but only, to 
keep himself out of danger^ he was resolved to submit to 
the Jaw. But that is not our point : and why did he not 
go about to take off the argument from the wise contrive 
(mce of things, which ought to go along with the other? 
Bnt he knew it was far easier to darken an argument, 
wherein eternity and infinity is concerned ; and so from 
thence would infer, that in the series of causes mankind 
trei only puzzled, and not convinced. But vvhy, I pray, 
most a man's mind give over in the search of causes, as not 
buowittg whether he may go on or not ? Can any thing be 
{Uner in common reason, than that in the order of 
causes a man must go on till he arrive at a first Cause ? 
What should make a man to stop here ? for he sees he 
must go on till he comes at a first. No, saith Mr. Hobbes, 
a first Cause is infinite, and whatever is infinite is above our 
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BOOK conception J and so we are lost. But that is ninnitfg from 
^' the order of causes to the nature of the object, which is ft 
thing of another consideration. 

But he saith yet farther, that the argument from motion 
doth only prove an eternity of motion, and not an eternat 
Jtrst Movei'; because as nothing can be moved from it- 
self, so whatsoever gives motion must be first moved. But' 
all this depends upon the supposition that there is nothing 
in the universe but body ; and if that b6 granted, hi^ ar- 
gument holds : but if there be mind distinct from body, 
and can give motion to it, there is not so much as the co- 
lour of reason in this argument. And so much in answer 
to the second atheistical pretence. 

The third atheistical pretence to be considered, is, thai 
there is no such common consent ofmankindy as to God and 
Providence, as was asserted by the ancients, and is still hy 
the defenders of religion ; for, upon the late discov&ries, 
whole nations have been found without any sense of GW or 
religion. This is a thing very fit to be enquired into, with 
more care than hath been yet used about it : for ahboogh 
we do not ground the truth of religion merely upon such 
a general consent, but upon those arguments which the 
wiser part of mankind hath insisted upon, of which I have 
given some account in the foregoing discourse ; yet such 
an universal consent doth manifestly shew that there is 
nothing repugnant to the common sense of mankind in it; 
nothing that looks like a trick or imposture, which could 
never so universally prevail as this hath done, especially 
among the more sensible and civilized part of mankind. 

But, for our better understanding this matter, it wiH be 
necessary to lay down some general observations. 
!• That we have reason to distinguish the more briitish 

and savage people, from the more tractable and* reason- 
able ; because it is possible for mankind, by an aflected 
and universal neglect of all kind of instruction, to dege- 
nerate almost to the nature of brutes. But surely such 
are not fit to be brought in for the instances of what iJB- 
turally belongs to mankind ; which we ought to judge of 
by a due measure, i, e. by such as neither want natural 
capacity, nor are professed savages, nor have the improw- 
Inents of the most civilized people. There are two sorti 
of brutish people in the world, whose sense in these tiltt- 
ters is not much to be regarded, i. Such as have very 
little of commoti humanity left among them; such fe 
Acostaof Acosta describes the Uros, who were feiich d'ull d*wJ 
i!*ii.'c.**6?' *^^<^A people, that they did not think them^'oes fkMtj , and 
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such are the CafFres, or Hottentots^ at the Cape of Good CHAP. 
Hope, who, by the Jast account we have of them^ remain ^^ 
as bestial and sordid as ever; insomuch that the author Voyage 
who was among them saith. That if there be any medium^^ Sxint^ 
between men and beasts, they lay in the fairest claim to ^'J^f^* 
thai. species. And such are the Caiguse of Paraquaria (of 
whom afterwards.) 2. Such as express open contempt De Laet 



and defiance of laws as well as religion, as the Chichimecse Rescript. 
in the northern part of America, who are said to have^^^l^^^^^^^' 
lived without any government as well as religion (unless DeOrig/ 



that they offer thejirst wild beast they catch to the Sun :) ^"t« Am 
and so Acosta describes some other savages among them, ^' ^^' 
viz. without kingy lawy God, or reason. Those of Brasjl^g^^^^ 
are said to be without fait hy without law, without a king; indies, \. 
and. the savages of Canada are described after the same ^"* ^' 3* 
manner. So that if any argument can be drawn from such obscrva- 
against religion, it will as well hold against law and civil tions sar le 

^vemment. Voyage dc 

Wp must not judge by light informations of merCp*'*"*' 
ittangers, and persons looked on as enemies ; which is De Laet 
the case of the inhabitants of the Southern Islands, which ind. Occid. 
we have only from seamen who landed upon them, "•^•'*- 
and were supposed to come with an ill design; whose j.. .*• 
accounts must be very imperfect and partial.. But in Le schduSi, 
Mair's account we only read, that they could observe no p. 47. Ed. 
offices of religion among them : and Schouten to the same ^™^^ 
purpose of the inhabitants of Horn Island, (as they call it,) NarigT 
not far from New Guinea; but they seemed^ he saith, /oJac. Le 
live like the birds of the air, without any care^ upon the^V*^^ 
fruiis of the earth. But no certainty can be grounded *' ' 
upon such observations : nor can we build any thing up- 
on the want of religion in places not yet fully discovered ; 
as what is said by some of the people of Yedso or Jesso ; 
for the first account given of it was from the Jesuit 
Eronius, who lived long in Japan ; and he describes it as MaflT. Epist 
a country of savages; and he saith y that they have ;zol-iv. Apr. 
Btker religion but the worship of the heavens. And so *^' ^^^5- 
Diodorus Siculus saith, The sight of the heavens was that [^'^°^' ^'^' 
which brought men first to Divine worship ; and he doth 
Dot attribute it to ignorance and fear, but to admiration ; 
•od tl^erefore fixed on the Sun and Moon as their chief 
Gods; which was the most prevailing idolatry in the 
worid. But from hence we are not to infer that they be- 
lieved no God above them ; but they thought he that 
was above them was above their service : but their visible 
worship they thou^t ought to be paid to these visible 
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BOOK Godf. as hA:h been alreaiv o bs c ne d of the old Greeks; 
I- and Diodorus Sirulus &ai:'h che same of the Egypdav. 
^^■""^ But as :o ihc« Koplc of Yedso. mx find the first accomit 
ot them %»a«. :hiit -hc-y wcrt: a lery 6a\a^ people, but 
had sucr. k:r.d ct nrirzior. as inosc ancient idolaters had ; 
sir.'e tha: time thrrtr hAih been no exact account gifen 
of thtm. The best we ha\e is from the Dutch. Oitod, 
who was re>:icnt in Japan, saiib onlv, that this peopkvi 
trutisk : ani thct the Jatzr.tse czuid furer make afuUiih 
csierjf cj the €zun:n\ u^un is parted Jrom Japan Zy fli 
arm zf the ^rc, u lert ii Izur^df en tnisi mountains and de- 
serts, so ihu :he ci^fr.mzfi c<2ssage i» ty Jurying over. If 
this be tnie. there is a (massage by land beyond that ann 
of ibt: sea, arxi so Japar* is one continent v^ ith it, whidi 
extends ir. probability to the northern parts of America: 
for in the a:coi:r:: of the Dutch embassy to Japan, A. D. 
kmbwude 1641, we are tcid. that in the treaty between the Ja- 
4ciiwn- ponese agert Syvca:^ arxi the Dutch, he produced a map 
i s;. o^ those parts agreeable to what Caron had said ; and 
thev obsen'e that Jessz u as in it of a vast ejctent, ad 
reached to Xorih America^ uUhzut any sirei^ht ofAmau 
tfanin. An Martini -IS makes no doubt that Japan Haslnhatiiedjhm 
li E^utm. £Q.f Tartarv* as utll as Iv a nlcnv from China, wbidi 
ly^* be proves from their customs and language ; but he tbinki 
they came oxer the uatt'r. r,r at least over the ice ; far he 
^mrtin. At- saith thrre cre severe u irte^s there. But he saith withal, 
"»?•*•• that the Chinese d: nickt Jcssr^ a pari cf Tartary, and 
that it iy Jzi'.td ui!*t thr przilnce \t Siulhan and Yupu 
Zoicf.ti F. Couplet agrees w i:h Martinius, that Japan was peopled 
3:uert. from Tartarv : and he saith rhey have a chronology of 
^roam. ad ^j^^jj. kin^s tor 66c Years before Christ ; and lone: before 
5per.p. ri.that the northern Tartars took possession of Japan: so 
E^. Par. that the people ot Yesso and Japan are of the same ori^- 
'^'''' nal. In the Dutch account of Yedso, printed bv Theve- 

not in the s:;cond part of his collections, (which was . 
taken from a i>hip which went upon the coasts of that | 
country and people. 1 we have a more favourable descrip- 
tion both of the country and people ; only it is said, ti/tt 
they do not Icve to take painSj have little government orre- 
ligion; but they observed some superstitious practices 
among them. And what exact account could be expected 
from such, who went not thither to acquaint themselves 
either with the country or their religion, but to find a 
passage farther that way r 
3. That it is no certain rule that the people have no reli- 

gion^ because strangers cannot find any set times and 
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places of worship among them. For this was a principle CHAP. 
among many nations, that the supreme God was to be ^' 
worshipped only by acts of the mind ; and that external """■""""" 
worship was only for lesser Deities. And Trigautius (orTrigBat.de 
: mther Riccius, who lived a long time in China) gives this^^nfj^**"- 
wcount of the religion of that ancient and famous king- f^„ i*|^ 
dom : That at first they owned the supreme God, Lord ofc, loldd! 
haaven, but afterwards they came to worship inferior Dei^ Lugd. 
^105 ; and this^ he saith^ he took out of their most ancient 
aimals and books of wisdom, which, he saith, did not, in 
respect to religion and morality, come short of the best 
philosophers of Greece. He affirms, that the sect of the 
mamea, as he calls them, did still worship one God, be* 
€ause all inferior things are preserved and governed by 
kim ; but that they gave an inferior worship to spirits un- 
der him. They are silent about the beginning of things, as 
9Ut of their knowledge ; but there are some of no such re- 
putation, that talk their own vain dreams, to which little 
regard is given. But Marti nius hath given some account Martin, 
of these notions among them: Some would have all iy.Hist.Sinic. 
chance, others held the eternity of the world. He saith, 
Jthat their ancient books speak of the supreme Governor 
ff heaven and earth; and although they have not a proper 
name for God, yet he confesses they have such as eoopress 
his authority and government of the world, fiartoli saith Bartoli 
they are extremely mistaken, who charge this learned ^^^^' A**^** 
sect with atheism, because they have no temples, nor pMi-f"^'"*' 
lie ceremonies of worship for him; because they apprehend 
that the supreme God is to be solemnly worshipped only by 
him that is supreme among them. And Magaillans, who Magaillans 
was well acquainted with the court of China, and died ^^^*j; ^^' 
there about twenty years since, gives this account of Di-^,^ *jj, ***' 
vine worship : That at Pekin there is a temple, called M^Lond.i688. 
Temple of Heaven, wherein there is a very large cupola 
supported by eighty-two pillars, wherein the Emperor him* • 
sey offers sacrifice, on the day of the winter solstice, with 
great solemnity and humility ; and another, wherein he 
doth the same at the summer solstice; before which, he 
■aith, they observe a strict fast for three days. He enquired 
of one of their learned men, what they meant by this 
solemn worship of heaven; whether it was directed to the 
-material heaven f He answered, that they took heaven not 
Hf^ for the visible heaven, but for the Creator and Go^. 
vennor of all things ; and that at the four seasons of the^ " 
year their Emperor did offer sacrWce in temples on purpose, 
not to the creatures y but to the spiritual Heaven. P« 
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BOOK Couplet saithj That bu the ancient custom of China ik 
I- Emperor only sacrificed to tite King of' Heaven, as ojienu 
I ' there was great occasion for it ; and tkatj if he were ti 
Decl. Pro- ^ progress, he did it upon the hills and mountains. And bj 
oem.ad the last account we have from China, we find the tern 1 
Cooiae. p. custom is kept up at Pekin by the present Emperors, once ^ 
Lc Compte, the conquest of China. Now it were very unreasonable to 
part. ii. infer, that there is do religion or worship of the supreme 
i^ndo Being in China, because it is not commonly practiaed; 
i^^.. ' since, according to their notion of ceremonies, wbereiit 
they are the nicest people in the worlds they think none 
ought to perform worship to the Supreme in heaven, but 
he who is their supreme upon earth. 
4. Another thing we are to observe in passing our judg- 

ment whether nations have any religion among them, is 
to have a care of trusting too much to the sayings of 
known and professed enemies ; but as much as taxj 
be we ought to take the opinion of the most free and dis- 
interested persons, who have conversed among them oa 
the account of religion. This I intend chiefly with re- 
spect to the Spaniards' accounts of the West Indies, whea 
their design was to enslave the poor Indians; for then 
they made it their business to blacken them as much 
as possible, by representing them as a people witboot 
any sense of God or religion, or any virtues belonging to 
human nature, fiut the contrary appears from the brst, 
the most impartial and the latest accounts we have of 
them, from such as have been conversant among tbem 
upon the account of religion. 

In the first account we have of the discoveries of the 
Columbi West Indies, we find that when Columbus came to the 
Navigat. islands of Hispaniola and Cuba, he soon found that theu 
^* ^^ ' * worshipped the Sun and Moon, and the heavens, but couta 
not then discover what other Deities they worshipped; which 
Pel. Mart. Peter Martyr Anglerius understands both of the natives 
.1. c. x.^jjj of the Caribbians, who were savages, and very 
troublesome to them : and he tells a remarkable story of 
one of the natives coming to Columbus at Cuba, being a 
man of eighty years of age, and desired to discourse with 
him by an interpreter. The substance of it was, that he 
understood that he, with his ship^ had given a great dis- 
turbance to the natives, and hade him to consider^ that, after 
death, there were two passages for souls ; the one dark and 
dreadful, far those wlio were troublesome to mankind; the 
other pleasant and delightful, for those who promote the 
peace and welfare of people : and if he considered that 
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mmry man was to receive according to his actions after CHAP. 
Jeaih, he would give over being so uneasy to tliem. Co- I. 

lumbus took the advice very weJJ, and pretended that 

they only came to assist them against the savages and 

cannibals, and would hurt none of them ; which the old 

nan was so pleased with, that, as old as be was, he said 

be was read^ to eo with him in so good a design. Wat 

there any thing that savoured of barbarism or irreligion 

ia this discourse^ or what would not become a good 

Chrbtian to say ? Besides, the same author commends 

their way of living far beyond what the Spaniards brought 

among them, (as appeared by Columbus's own suffering 

for checking their enormities.) They enjoyed the profits 

mfihe earth in common, without any division or property, 

having enough for every family ; and none suffered hut 

such as injured others ; and without laws and judges they 

did what was right. This was a great character from 

one who was particularly entrusted in the afiairs and 

council of the Indies, and had all the accounts sent to 

hinr, out of which he framed his Decades. They thought, 

as he saith, that contentment lay in a little compass; and 

they had more than they knew what to do with. To the 

same purpose Lerius gives an account of a conference he 

had with a Brasilian old man, about trade. I pray, said Ler. Hist. 

he^ why do your countrymen take so much pains to come Navjg. in 

hither for our wood f^ Have they not enough for fuel P i%5,£™^p^JjV 

said lierius ; but your Brasil wood is oj great advantage cof. 

io them in trade; by which they grow very rich. Very 

welli saith he ; and when they are so rich, do they not dte 

as other men dop And whit Iter then go all these riches P To 

their children or relations. Then, said the poor Brasilian, 

your countrymen are a company of great fools, (insientter 

Jatui:) for why should they undergo so much toil anadan^ 

ger by sea and land, to get thai^which they must part with 

when they die; and for the sake of those children, mho 

misht live as contentedly without those riches P Do not you 

thtnk that we love our children as well as you P But we ar^ 

contented that the same earth which nourished us, will do as 

much for them. These barbarous Brasilians^ saith Leriua, 

fvill rise up in judgment against too many Christians. To 

the same purpose, he saith, one of the natives of Peru 

cliscoursed the Spaniards, who took so much pains tp get 

their gold ; and said, They were the froth of the sea, rest^ 

less and uneasy ; who might with far iess trouble get m 

stihsistence at name. These things I mention to shew that 

tfa^se i^eople weiie tax enough irass wanting leme and 
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BOOR capacity, when the Spaniards came among them, ud 
I. seemed to have a niucn truer notion of the happinoiaf 
"""^"^ human lite than they had. 

But to shew how far they were from being witlmt 
Brnxo Hi«i. religion at that time, we have an account by Benso («ho 
Novi Oibis lived a great while in the West Indies upon their link i 
EJ.Fran- discovery) of an oracle among them, which foretold d» 
cpf! Spaniards a considerable time before. For the Cachiqn 

and Bohitii (i. e. their great men and priests) told Coli» 
bus, That in the time oj ike father of their present kh^yk 
and another kino had a great mind to understand wkd 
nculd happen after their time; and to that end resolvedi$ 
apply themselves to their Zemes (the Gods they wo^ 
shipped) in an extraordinary manner ^ by fasting five-inp 
together in a most sad and mournful condition. And tm 
they received that oracle : upon which they made a mort I 
doleful song, which they repeated at certain times; but | 
now they found things happened to them just as thcf 
Cap. 17. were foretold. The same Benzo informs us, that, after 
Columbus discovered the continent, the islands were soon 
left by the Spaniards in hopes of greater gains; and find- 
ing they could not manage the nations as they desired) 
they sent persons on purpose to make the worst repre- 
sentation possible of them, that they might have an edict 
to condemn them to perpetual slavery. And therdn 
they charge them with all manner of vices ; but as to 
religion, they only accuse them of idolatry : but if they 
had found any such thing as atheism and irreligion among 
thcin, they would have been sure not to have conceal^ 
that. 

Joh. de Laet, in his description of the isle of Cuba, 
Dcscfipt. saith, That the inhabitants there had no temple, no sacri' 
ind.^Occid.^^p^,^ wo religion ; which I could not but wonder at, the ac- 
count being so diflferent from that of the first discoverers, 
who must certainly know best what religion they had 
among them : but in probability he followed the later 
Spaniards, who give the worst accounts of them, to justify 
the most inhuman cruelties which were used against 
Bcnzo, 1. i. them. For Benzo saith, That of two millions of natives in 
^' ^^' Hispaniola^ there were left not above 150 in his time ; and 
the like desolation was made in Cuba, Jamaica, Porto 
Rico, and other places ; and De Laet confesses, that they 
were all long since destroyed. But if we take the ac- 
count given of these people upon the first discovery. 
Pet. Mart, we shall find it was very different ; for Peter Martyr, who 
Dec. 1. c. 9. ^^ employed by the king of Spain, as himself tells 41s, to 
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Le the best intelligence he could meet with from the CHAP. 
^Indies, saith, That at first they could find no other worship ^' 
-mmong them hut that of the Sun, and Moon, and the 
\keavens; but, upon further acquaintance with them, they 
^oamd out a great deal more, which related to their relt- 
region; which^ he said, he received from one who was 
'mnphyed by Columbus himself in instructing them. They 
~kad little tmageSy which they called Themes; which they 
Aipposed to be inhabited by spirits, which gave answers 
-to them : but which is considerable, he saith. That they 
tooked on them only as a kind of messengers between them 
and the only eternal, omnipotent, invisible God. This 
was extant long before De Laet wrote his pompous De- 
«Aription of the West Indies. Was Peter Martyr un- 
known to him ? So far from it, that he mentions and 
commends him ibr his diligence. How then comes he to 
jdbfler so much from him in his account of their religion ? 
And he there mentions the same Oracle which Benzo had 
done ; and adds, That the natives understood it at first of 
the Caribbians or Cannibals ; but at last found it too 
true of the Spaniards. In another place he gives an ac- 
count of Hispaniola^ from Andreas Morales's own mouth, 
who was employed by the Governor to search out what 
hit could find concernmg the island and the natives. AndT>taaAA}^. 
he fofund that they came from another island, and built ^'^' 
a house at the place of their landing, which they after con- 
secrated and enriched, and reverenced to the time of the 
Spaniards* coming: and he makes it to have been in as 
much esteem among them as Jerusalem to the Christians, 
Mecca to the Mahumetans, and Tyrena in the Grand 
Canaries; which, he saith, was in ^ch esteem among the 
natives, that persons would with singing leap off from that 
holy rock, in hopes their souls should be made happy by it. 
But although this were a great argument of superstitious 
folly in them, yet it shews the falseness of that saying, in 
the €rst relation of Columbus's Voyage, That there was no Columbi 
such thing as religion in the Canaries. But those who Navigat. c, 
pretend to give a more exact account, say. That the natives^ 
did believe one God, who punished the evil, and rewarded ^^^l 

thegood. Ties-, par. 

Tne next we are to consider, are the savages which"* P'2<58. 
disturbed the natives before the Spaniards : who were 
called the Caribbians, or the inhabitants of the Caribbee 
lalands. These were a wild sort of people, and a great 
terror to their neighbours, whom they were wont to eat 
in triumph after they had taken them^ which was not 
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BOOK the general practice of the Indians, but only of the m'otft 
1. brutish and savage people among them, as the Caribbians, 
and those of Brasil ; but the other natives, both of the 
islands and continent, abhorred it, as is found by the latest 
Rdationde discoveries. This appears by Christ. d'Acunna, who was 
URiTiere employed A. D. 1659. to discover the people about the 
xonty c. 5a. ^^^^ ^f Amazons ; and there he found a considerable peo- 
ple called Agues (the Spaniards call them Omaguss ;) and 
they were represented to be eaters of the Jlesh iff their ene^ 
^mies: but he saith that it was very false, and only a 
malicious calumny of the Portu^eze; and there he 
saith, It was a particular custom oj the CaribbeeSy 4indnot 
Dampier's used by otiier Indians. And Dampier saith. That in ail 
Voyage, j^tj adventures among the Indians, both East and iVesty lie 
P' 4^^* never met with any such people as eat man's Jlesh, and that 
he. knew some of the Cannibal stories to be false. But, on 
the other side, it cannot be denied that there hod been 
touch a barbarous practice not only among the Caribbians^ 
but the savages of Brasil and elsewhere, as appears by the 
particular accounts of such as lived among them^ and saw 
Ler. Hist, their manner of doing it ; as in Job. Lerius, Pet. Carder, 
]^^if;^'J Ant. Knivet; but especially iti Claud, d* Abbeville's rela- 
Purchas's tion of Maragnan, who is most partiDuIac.ia it: and he 
l*i]gr. : jsaith tliat it ardse from the hdtred and revenge they ex** 
^iS8 Pi"^^ thereby to their greatest enemies; and beadds^ 
1*217. that their stomachs cannot bear or digest it, but notwith- 
Hist.de la standing it had been continued among them, because 
ri*r*dc ^" their enemies did so by them : but they confessed it 
Maragnan, ^^ ^^ cruel and barbarous ; but having been long used^ 
ch. 49. they could not lay it aside without a general consent. 
BariaHist. Some say, tfiat the Tapuias eat the bodies of their friends : 
Pi^Hist. but thos« who have lived most among them say nothing 
Brasil. * about it; which they would not have omitted, and they 
are most to be relied :upon. The Caribbee Islands were 
discovered by Columbus in his second voyage : but the 
. Garibbians would have no communication with them,;/2y» 
L. i. c 17- ing into their woods. De Laet saith only, tluit they are a 
very brutish sort ofpeopley of no shame or fidelity. Not a 
. word of their religion ; and it was not to be expected 
among them, who had very little regard to any thing but 
i the .satisfying their brutish passions of cruelty and re- 
i»eoge; wnich were-the only things they were. then re- 
markable for. Since that time they have Jived more 
quietly, 'being so much overpowered by the plantations 
upon the Caribbee Islands ; by which means they have 
been brought tpisome kmd of humanity and conver- 
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on* And there have been two understanding persons chap. 
fOnversant among them^ who have given the best account ^' 
have of them ; and those are Mons. Rochefort and F. Rochcfort 
Tertre ; who both agree that they have some know- Histoiredea 
Ivdge of one supreme God in heaven, who is of infinite Caribb. l. 
|BDodness» and hurts nobody; but as Du Tertre, who*_!**l'^' 
Ei^d longer among them, saith, they account the service hulN^ 
tof him a needtess thing, being so far above them; butdesAmil. 
tfaiey are mightily afraid of the Mabogas, or evil spirits, P^'- ^"- 
ivfaich they think design to do them mischief: and, to*^**^* 
jmpease them, they have their Boyez, who are a kind 
of sorcerers among them. They both agree, that tbey 
believe the iitamortality of the soul; and that the princi- 
|Md soul, which is that in the heart, goe& to heaven. And 
nochefort from hence concludes the truth of Cicero's 
■tying, That the knoudedge of a Divinity is planted in the 
hearis ofmen. 

^But De Laet represents the northern Indians to have Uet-Detc. 
^ Jen as much without religion as the natives of Cuba and ^' "• ^. a, 
Hwpaniola, and from no good grounds ; although herein '^' 
he did not rely upon the Spanish reports. So he saith 
of the natives of Newfounaland, of New France, of the 
Souriquosii, and other people of Canada, and the parts 
thereabouts, and of Virginia, &c. But I shall makeL.Hi. c. is. 
it-Appear that he took up with very slight informations in 
this matter ; which are contradicted by those who lived 
longer among them, and understood their sense and lan- 
guage better. It is true, which I suppose gave occasion 
to the mistake, that the savages had no set and- constant 
ways of devotion ; but at certain seasons of the year, or in 
time of war -and calamities, they had: or however, to 
persons that disooursied with them, they did by no means 
deny si God, but thought it wad no great matter whether 
tbey served him or not in such a manner ; so that their 
chief fault lay in a gross neglect of religion^ and not in 
toy settled principles of irreligion. So the Sieur deLesVoyagies 
Champlain saith, he discoursed with the savages of Ca-d"Sienr 
nttda, and found they wanted no capacity 5 and he asked p{^J**"ij^ 
one of them, why they did not pray to God ? He an- ch. 5! 
swered, that every one was left to pr&y aG( he thought fit 
in his own mind. So, saith he, tor ^;imnt of a law for 
Divine worship, they lived like brutes s and he imputes 
d;- great deal to their savage way of living upon bunting; 
trtereas if the land were cultivated, it might be much 
easier to reduce them to civility tod religion. Mr.Win-Purshas, 
slow, one of the first f4antera m New-£ii|gland, had stmt tomj^^- *• 
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BOOK discourse with the Indian savages about rdiffioii^ ani 
I- God's being the author of all our blessings ; wuchthe; 
agreed to, and said, that tliey owned Godj and called m 
Kir titan : upon which I observe, that he ingenuousljr re- 
tracts the accounts he had given before of the natxRi^ 
viz. Tkat ihty had no religion or knowledge of Godifv^ 
saith he, wejind that they do own one supreme Beings wk 
was Creator of heaven and earth; hut they likewise ovmi 
Acosta many Divine Powers under him. Therefore Acosta, speik- 
Hifit.ofthe ing of the Indian savages, saith, // is 7io hard matte 
Indies, l.v. ^^ persuade them of a supreme (rod, be they never so berk- 

reus and brutish, 

Jo. de Laet But I Hiust do that right to Job. de Laet, as to sbevt 

dc Origin, that, after he had received better information, he did 

9^^- ^"*^' speak more favourably of the religion of the Indians: fcr 

ig;. * in his book against Grotius, ten years after the otbeFihs 

Le Grand hath an observation on purpose to clear this matter. Ft* 

Voyige du (her Sagard had published an account of his voyage to the 

Hofww Hurons, a people of New France or Canada, near the 

c. 18. * lake called Mare Dulce, where he learnt their languagei 

and so was better able to judge of their opinions; and 

he saith, their general sense was, that there was one 

Creator, who made the world ; and that in their langoage 

he was called Ataouacan. Which is since confirmed bf 

the account of the French Missions into those parte; 

Hist. Ca- especially of Paulus Juvenaeus, who spent a winter among 

nida, 1. i. them, to converse with them in their own language. 

P*^ And when he preached to them about God, they all 

asked him what he meant by it* He told them, he meant 

such a Being who had infinite power, and made heaven 

and earth. Upon which they looked upon one another, 

P. g^, and cried out, Ataouacan. Sagard saith, T/iey believe 

the immortality of the soul; and the later accounts say, 

That he ivas told that the Souriquosii did truly believe one 

Gody that created all things. Which is very different 

from De Laet's former account of them. But De Laet 

goes on, that he understood by Davis and Baffin, that 

the natives of those parts where they had been {i, e. about 

Fretum Davis and Groen-land) were idolaters^ and wot- 

Hackluit, shipped the Sun, Davis, in the account of his voyage, 

torn. iii. saith, That they were a very tractable people, void of craft 

^' '^' or double dealings, and easy to be brought to any civility or 

good order; but they judged them to be idolaters, and 

to worship the Sun. This is quite another thing from 

being mere savages, and having no religion among them. 

Farther, he owns Harlot's account of the people of Viigi- 
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nlBL, thai they believed many Gods of different degrees, but CHAP. 
OiM? supreme God, who was from eternity. But he had ^' 
pubhsbed to the world in his description^ That their only 
'etigian was to worship every thing they were cfraid of; as 
ire, water, thunder, guns, horses, &c. and the Devils whom 
^hey called Okie, Hariot^ who conversed among them, Hariot of 
iMlith no such thing; but he saith expressly, That they^^^?^ 
turned that God made the worlds and that souls are im» '**'* "'* 
'9norial} and that they shall receive in another world ao 
cording to their actions in this. What a diflferent account 
is this concerning the same people ! And if Lederer may Lederer's 
l>e believed, who went among the Indian natives notl^iscovery, 
iar from Virginia, he saith, Okcee was the name of the P' +* 
Creator oj^ all things among them ; to him the High Priest 
alone offers sacrifice; but their ordinary devotion is per^ 
forineato ksser Deities, jto whom they suppose sublunary 
affairs are committed, Denton, who lived among the Denton of 
IndUn savages about New York, saith, That their fofewin New York, 
worship was not above once or twice a year, unless upon ^ '' 
extraordinary occasions, as making war, &c. 

t shall not need to pursue this matter any farther, 
rince he owns the religion that was practised not only in 
PlDru and Mexico, but in other parts of the West-Indies. 
Only as to Chili he saith. That we have no certainty, but 
only that they have solemn oaths by one they call Enona-* 
rncfk^ But Marcgravius, in the account he gives of Chili, o.Marc- 
saith at first. That tliey know not God, nor his worship, f^m^ixxs^t 
Bat this must be understood of a clear and distinct know- chfl^'c! 3. 
ledge of him; for he saith afterwards, That they Aai;^ apud Elzev. 
some knowledge of a supreme Being, by whom all earthly 
things and human affairs are governed; whom they call 
Pil&n. 

The only difficulty then remaining as to the West In- 
(fies, is as to the people of Paraquaria and firasil ; for it is 
affirmed, That there are whole nations there, who know no- 
thing of God or religion. Which must be more strictly 
enqnkred into. 

As to Paraquaria, it is said, that Nicholas del Techo, in 
bis Letters from thence, saith, that the Caiguce (a people 
of diat country) had no name for God, or the soul of man; 
Ofti no public worship, nor idols. But the same Nicholas Hist. Prov. 
del Techo hath published a full relation of all the pro- Paraquar. 
oeikSngs in Paraquaria, and thereabouts, on the account ^^^^'j^j** 
o^T^figion; and therein he hath acquainted the world xecho, 
with the several nations that inhabit those parts between Uodii 
Brasil and Peru, &c. which were scarce heard of before. '^73« 

VOL. II. u 
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BOOR The Diaigriiise, (who rather belong to Tucumania, betweea 
^* Paraquaria and Chili,) he saith, were worshippers of tk 
L. ii. c. i8. Sfi/i, after a particular manner; and they velieuHt Ik 
immortality of souls, and that the souls of their great ma 
went into the greater starsj and of ordinary people info (k 
L. iv.c. 16. /e55^r. The (juaicurcei worshipped the Moon andBoota* 
L. ¥• c. 7- The Guarani were a very superstitious people, but dqf 
Cap. 23. could not tell what God they worshipped; but they wen 
mightily addicted to sorcery. The Catchaquini worshipfd 
L,'nKc. 12. the Suny and thunder, and lightning. In the plains M- 
tween Rio del Plata and Tucumania^ he saith^ are a verj 
large people, who have little regard to religion ; but thq 
believe that, after death, their souls return to their Create. 
L. ii. c. 26. In Chilly he saith, when one God the Creaior was preadd 
to them, one of their Casiques (or great men) stood uped 
said, that they would not bear that the power of creaJ^ 
should belong to any but their God Pillan ; and tkst 
he placed the souls of their great men, after death, about 
L. is. c. 24. t/ig Sun, After all these he mentions the Caiguae^ as tk 
smallest, and most inconsiderable^ and brutish people afocng 
them. They were a most savage sort of creatures^ that 
could hardly speak so as to be understood. He saithf 
They were much more like to apes than mefi, and lived up' 
on mice, and ants, and vipers, &c. Utrique sexuiy saith he, 
tenuissimus rationis usus est : they are harder to be tamed 
than wild beasts : and if they are put in chains^ they 
starve themselves. And this is all the account he there 
eives of them, and saith not a word of their religion; and 
It were very unreasonable to expect any from them* 
Tt is not improbable that others could not find a word 
for God or the soul among them ; for they were not 
able to speak sense^ at least so as to be understood by 
strangers. 
Hist. Navi. Comc we now to the people of Brasil^ who are said to 
in Brasii, i^ without any notion of God. But those who have been 
atlf Z24. ^^^^ acquainted among them, assure us, that they believe 
the immortality of souls, and rewards and punishments 
after death* And from hence Leriuft himself argues 
against the atheistical persons of his time ; and that al« 
though they will not in words own God, yet he saith 
they shew the inward conviction they have of him, espe- 
cially when it thunders ; which De Laet confesses they 
Laet de Call Tupd cunanga, a noise made by the supreme Excel- 
Grig. Gen. Jence ; for Tupd, he saith, signifies so much in their lan- 
^^^' guage. And he adds, That they are very apprehensive 
of evil spirits ; that they do own a God of the mountains^ 
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'tmd of the highways; and although they differ in their CHAP. 
-idolatry and superstitiofi, yet, he confesses^ it generally pre- ^ - 
wails among them, and the other innumerabte people who 
4ive on both sides the vast river de la Plata. Marogravius, Marcgrav. 
^ learned man, who lived in Brasil, and understood their^^^™*'** 
language so far as to write a grammar of it, saith ex- ^* ^' ^' 
l^ressly, That they call God Tupa and Tupana ; and in the 
9hort Dictionary of Emmanuel Moraes, Tupana is ren- 
dered Deus, But the great argument to Lerius was, that 
ihey had no public exercise oj religion; which was the 
common case of the savages in all parts, who lived under 
no laws; not that ^hey believed no God, but they would 
not be at the trouble to serve him. Ludolphus saith ofLadolph. 
<tbe Gallani, a savage people who had almost overrun ^'f'*-^^.^^ 
•Abyssinia, that they had no public worship; but if any °^**' 
asked them about a supreme God, they would answer, 
Heaven. * So Dellon saith of the inhabitants of Madagas-Deilon Re- 
jBar, That they did not question a supreme Being that go- ^''°" ^*""^ 
verns all; but with a strange obstinacy denied that there ^^l^^^^g^ 
tuas any necessity of praying to him. Francis Cauche, j^gjation d 
\irho sojourned a long time among them, saith, he co?^Ze^ Voyage de 
observe no public exercise of religion among them; but they F- Cauche, 
did not deny a God to be the Creator oJ all, and asserted^' V^' 
the immortality of the soul, but good and bad went to hea* Histoircdc* 
ven, Flacurt lived five years among them, and he agrees I'lslcdeMa- 
in the same, as to no public exercise of religion : but he ^^g^car, 
saitb, they believe one God, of whom they speak with honour 
and respect. P. Gillet, in the account of his voyage to Journal da 
Goyane 1674, saith, that the Nouragues, and Acoquas, y**y*p 
and Gal ibis, all agree in owning one God in heaven; but^^L^c, 
they give no worship to him. p. 81. 

Jon. dos Santos saith of some of the Caffres, (with Histoire dc 
whom he conversed,) That they are the most brutish and^l^}^^^^^ 
barbarous people in the world; but they hold the immor- ch,y. ' 
taltty of the soul, and have a confused knowledge that there Purchas, 
is a great God from a natural instinct; but they pray wo^^^"**"* 
to htm. But for those Caffres at the Cape of Good ^' * ^^* 
Hope, they may vie with any for brutishness; but by the 
last accounts given of them, by those who lived among 
them, and published by F. Tachard, we find that they do Voyage de 
worship one God, although they have a confused know Ledge ^'^f"* *• "• 
of him ; but they seem to have little regard to another life, ^' 
but sacrifice for rain and good seasons. By which it ap- 
pears, that the account given of them in Thevenot's Col- 
lections is not true, viz. That they have no knowledge o/*Thevenot, 
God; although it were not much to be wondered at^^^^'P'^ 

u % 
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BOOR since the same author saith, they are the most barharma 

^' people in the world. But that was a hasty obsenratioti by 

strangers, who could not understand one word ttef 

PuTchas, spake : for Sir James Lancaster said, ThU in seven wem 

toin.i.l. iii. time the sharpest wit among them could not learn one word 

G.3.icct.i.^ /teir language, their speech beriig uttered ordy in thi 

VWn.tn.H, throaty like the Caiguse in Paraqnaria. And so V\mj 

1. V. c. 8. mentions a people of Africa, who made a noise witkoiut 

any articulate pronunciation; Stridorque non voxf odM 

sermonis commercio carent ; who were surely the ancestoiv 

of those Hottentots, concerning whom it is hard to affirm 

any thing, unless they have learnt lately to express thcm- 

selves better. As it seems they have done by Mens, de 

Da Roy- la Loubere's account of them ; for he saith. That they 

aume de f^yg 507w^ kind of worship at new and full moons ; and fc 

ii. p. 'ill. thinks they own a good God, to whom they need not to 

pray ; but that there is a bad one, to whom they pray not tb 

hurt them. A nd in the Journal of Mons. de Cbaumont, 

Journal du we read. That they have no great regard to religitin ; but 

Voyage de luficfi they want rain, they pray to a certain Being, whom 

iam,p. 7 -^^gy know not, but that lives above, and offer milk, the best 

thing they have; and that the Dutch secretary had seen 

them at this sacrifice, with eyes lifted up to heaven, and in 

a profound silence. 

Thus I have gone through all the nations I have met 
with, who have been said to be without any notion of God 
or religion. There remains only one objection to be 
taken off, which relates to a sect in the East- Indies, which 
is said to be atheistical in their principles, having an ex- 
ternal doctrine for the people, and an internal, which they 
keep from them. 

To give the best account I can of this matter: All the 
late writers of China do agree, that, besides the original 
doctrine of the country, there was brought in long since 
(they generally say 65 years after Christ) a new sect from 
Indostan, which they call Xekiao. The author is sup- 
posed to be one Xekia, or Xaca, (as the Japonese call 
nim,) who lived long before. Matt. Riccius (or Trigau- 
Trigaat. tius) saith, This sect was at first received untk great ap- 
1. i. c. 10. plause, because it set forth the immortality of the soul, and 
the rewards and punishments of another life, but not eter- 
nal ; because it introduced the doctrine of transmigration 
of souls. In order to the happiness after death, it re- 
quired particular devotions to iaols, which by that means 
spread over all China and Japan, as well as other parts of 
the Indies;, and abstinence from fleshy as well as ii)oni 
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murder, stealing, &c. and austerities, celibate, retirement CHAF. 
from the world, and great liberalities to the Tapoins and <• 
Bonzes. Wherein Sertoli, Marini, and the rest agree. ^"^^ 
But there was a secret under all this, viz. That this was 
but an external doctrine for the people, hut the internal doc^ 
irine was another thing; that the supreme felicity lay in eter- 
nal nothing; or, as they rather called it, an eternal quiet; 
and thai souls are to pass from body to body^ saith Marti- 
nius, tUl they are Jit for it, F. Couplet, who hath giv^i Martin. At- 
the fullest account of this matter, saith, That when Xaca]^* P- ^* 
came to die^ he sent for some of his choicest disciples, ^ndpt^^^ 
told them, thai the doctrine he had hitherto declared to them Declar.'ad 
fvas only a shew, and not the truth; and that all things ^^^^^' 
came out of nothing, and would end in nothing, as the latep^^g^* "** 
author Le Compte expresses it; and that is the aiy^^Lec^mpte, 
where all our hopes must end. But Couplet saith, Taa^ Memoires, 
his disciples take greai care that this come 7iot among the^^^'^}: 
people; and only those, he saith, even among the Bo?izes ^^^'^^' 
and others are admitted to it, who are thought capable of 
such a secret. The eternal doctrine they look ouj as he 
saijtb, as the wooden account which is raised to support the 
other; but they are by all means for keeping that up among 
ike people, but it is not clear what they understand by 
returning to nothing; for Mons. de la Loubere saith. 
They do not understand proper annihilation by it, but in a Loubere da 
mystical sense; and two things are implied by it. i. TAa/ ^^oyaume 
such souls as arrive to it^ are past allf ears of returning to the l^^^^'^' 
body. 2. That they live in perfect ease and quiet, without c. aa. 
any kind of action. And so Couplet explains it by acting, 
unaer standing, arid desiring nothing; so that this is the 
highest degree of quietism ; and so Mons. Gervaise, who Hist. Nat. 
y^BS among those of Siam, and endeavoured to under- ^^ ''®^'^- **** 
Btand their doctrine, saith, That annihilation is to be ^y^-iii^T'/g^^' 
iically understood, and not in a physical sense. As ap- 
{)ears'by what Couplet saith. That one of Xaccts posterity 
kpent nine years with his face to the wall thinking of no^ 
thing, and so became perfect. But from hence he sadly 
laments the spreading of atheism among the Chinese, who 
were willing to understand it in the grossest sense. 

And suppose it to be so taken, what imaginable ground 
ton it be for men of sense (as the Chinese would be 
thought abov^ others) to take this for granted, because 
such an impostor said it ; concerning whom so many in- 
credible things are said by them, that some have ques* 
tioned whether there ever were such a person or not : and 
Loubere seems to think this story a fiction of the Chinese, 

U3 
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BOOK for he can find nothing of hini among the Talapoins of 

!• Siam^ with whose traditions he was very conversant^ But 

""""""""^ what reason or demonstration did he offer ? What ground 

could they have to believe one, who had been ail impostor 

all his days, should speak truth at last ? 

But all this signifies nothing to the consent of mankind. 
For this was to be kept up as a secret, and only to be com- 
municated to such as were thought capable of it. If 
they thought this to be the truth, why was it not to be 
discovered ? Was it because the people were still to be 
kept up in the common persuasion about religion ? And 
was this for the sake of the Bonzes? of whom the wise 
people of China had a very mean opinion, as they all 
agree. Therefore it could not be for their sakes. But 
the people might grow more unruly, if this were known. 
If the Bonzes were so bad as they make them, they 
might rather think the people would be better without 
them ; and the best service they could do, was - to lay 
open the fraud and imposture of these men, as those 
who preached Christianity in China and Japan, after they 
understood their languages, did very freely. And yet 
they did assert God and Providence, and the rewards and 
punishments of another life, against all the doctrines of 
Aaca, both as to the external and internal part. Matth. 
Riccius, having attained to good skill in the language 
of China, published an account of the Christian doctrine 
at Pekin A. D. 1603, wherein he asserted the being of 
God, not only from natural reason, but from their own 
Couplet most ancient books ; of which Couplet gives a large ac- 
>ciar. count, and how the interpreters of latter times had per- 
^^^ verted the sense of them. We have in Kircher a summary 

Zb\n2^l\}\iS' ^f ^^^ Christian fait hf as it was published in China; and 
trata, par. therein we find on what grounds they asserted the being 
ii. c. 10. of God, against the atheistical sense of Xaca's doctrine, 
that all things came out of nothing ; for, if nothing were 
first, how came things into being P Therefore to bring them 
into being, there must be a Creator before them; and this 
Creator is he whom we call God, This was plain and true 
reasoning, and impossible to be answered by the subtilest 
of those atheistical wits of China. For nothing can pro- 
duce nothing. So that if Xaca's interior doctrine were 
true, that all things came out of nothing, it must neces- 
sarily follow, that there must be nothing before any 
thing; and what possible imagination can any man of 
sense have, how any thing should by itself come out of 
nothing? There is no repugnancy at all in conceiving 
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that an infinite Power should give a being to that which CHAP, 
had it not before; for although the difference between ^ 
not being and being be so great, yet where we suppose 
a Power infinite in the cause, that may command the 
terms of that distance, by giving a being to that which 
had it not before. To say that nothing can be produced 
out of nothings implies that nothing can of itself result 
out of nothing, where there is no superior Cause ; but to 
say that by no cause whatsoever any thing can be put 
into being which had it not before, is to take away all 
possibility of an infinite Power without any reason, when 
the very being of things is an impregnable reason for it. 
For since we are certain things are, we must be certain 
that they came into being ; and that must be either out 
of nothing by themselves, which is impossible, or it must 
be from such a Power which can give being where it was 
not, which must be infinite. 

Thus far I have considered the general prejudices 
against religion, and the atheistical pretences of this age; 
and have shewed how very little the^ signify to any per* 
sons that will take the pains to examine them. 



U4 
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DISCOURSE II. 

The modern atheistical Hypotheses examined^ and the Ih^ 

reasonableness of them shewed. 

BO^OK. J^ NOW come to consider the atheistical hypotheses of 
.this age; which I shall rank under these two heads : 

I. Such as have a tendency towards atlieism.; 
: a. Such as are plainly atheistical. 
. As to the former^ I shall insist upon these two : 
X. Such as weaken the known and generally received 

proofs of God and Providence. 
a. Such as attribute too much to the mechanical powers 

of matter and motion. 

I begin with those who have gone about to. wesjgffa 
tlie known and generally received arguments for Grod and 
Providence; which I have at large shewed were tboie 
taken from the manifest efiects or wisdom and design in 
the parts of animals, and in the frame of the vvorld, I 
am far from intending to lay the charge of atheism on 
any who have weakened some arguments to prove a God, 
when they have industriously set themselves to do it 
from any other, although not so firm, nor so generally 
received. For I consider the fondness men have for their 
own inventions, and how apt therefore they are to slight 
other arguments in comparison with them. And this I 
Dcs Cartes take to have been the case of a modern philosopher of 
Mcdit. IV. great and deserved reputation : for he, designing to do 
Phil. par. i. Something beyond other men, thought he did nothing, 
p. az. unless he produced arguments which he thought had not 
been pursued by others. To this end he set aside the ar- 
Resp. ad gument from final causes, for two reasons, i. Because in 
5. Object, pjiy^icdi enquiries we ought to make use of none hut tlw 
strongest reasons, 2. Because all God's ends are unsearch- 
able by usy being kept close in the abyss of his infinite wis- 
dom. But when he was smartly urged by his learned 
adversar}'^, that although upon another occasion he might 
set aside final causes, yet he ought not when the honour 
of God, as the maker of the soul, is concerned ; for by 
these means the argument from the light of nature, as to 
the wisdom, providence, power, and existence of God, 
would be cast off; which he looks on as the chief argu- 
ment, (which is taken from the parts of the visible worlds 
the heavens, earth, plants^ animals, and especially man- 
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kind;) he had no other answer to make, but thai what cif A^. 
was brought for a Jinal cause^ ought to be referred to the P' 
* efficient f 1. e. that Jrom those things we ought to know and ' 

honour God as the Maker ^ but not to guess Jor what end he 
fmade them. Which is a strange answer to be made by 
one of so much sagacity. For, as Gassendus well urges, 
how can we honour God for the excellent use of these 
things, and not know for what end they were made? 
Wherein lies the difference between the use and the end 
in this case ? For he that adores God for the use, must do^ 
it for the end he designed those things for. 

Buty saith Des Cartes, in moral considerations, wherein 
ii is a pious thing to make use of conjectures, we may con- 
sider God's end; but not in physical speculations, wherein 
■.Hfe must only make use of the strongest reasons. 

To whicn Gassendus very well answers, That if he 
takes away the final cause, he weakens the argument for 
the efficient : for that leads .us to him. And it is not the 
bare sight of the visible world, which makes us own God 
to be the maker of it ; because it is possible for men to 
think that these things were so firom eternity, or came 
by chance : but when we observe the wisdom of God in 
the .design and contrivance, then we come upon good 
grounds to own the efficient cause, and to adore him for 
the workmanship of his hands. As, saith he, if a man 
sees a passage for water between stones on each side with 
an arch over, that doth not presently convince him that it 
is a bridjge ; because pieces of rocks might happen so as 
to i^rd such a passage : but when he comes to consider 
the order in which they are framed and hold together, 
and the conveniency of mankind for passing over, he can^ 
not then but acknowledge there was a skilful artificer who 
managed it, and that it could not be done by chance. 

To the other argument, that God*s ends are unsearch^ 
able, he answers. That it is not to be denied that God 
may have ends above our reach : but, on the other side, 
there are ends which lie open to our view ; as, saith he, 
particularly in the body of man, as the frame of the 
mouth for respiration and nourishment, and all other 

Kssages so exactly fitted for those ends; and so the 
nes, muscles, nerves, and other parts of the body : but 
there are three especially which strike him with admira- 
tion. I. The umbilical vessels, the fitness of them for 
distribution of nourishment to the embryo, and the altera* 
don after the child is born. 2. The valves of the heart, 
and the several vessels for receiving and distributing the 
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BOOK blood. 3. The perforation of the tendons^ which serve to 
^' draw the fingers into the hollow of the hand. These 
were close and pressing instances; of which Gassendos 
professeth, that neither himself nor any of his acquaintance^ 
who had made it their business to search into the causes of 
things^ were able to give any other account of them, but 
from the wisdom and power of God. And he challenges 
Des Cartes to shew him what mechanical cause could pro- 
duce such valves about the heart; out of what matter ^ and 
in what manner they were made ; how they came to have 
such a temper f consistence ^ flexibility^ bigness yflgure, situor 
tion, &c. But I do not find that he ever undertook to give 
any answer to it; but, by a letter to Mersennus, it seems 
Epist.par.ii. he was of opinion, that he could sive an account qfthefof- 
^' ^^' motion of the several parts of animals in a mechanical ti/oy, 
supposing God to have established those laws of mechanism, 
which he supposes in the same manner as he nad explained 
the grains of salty and figures of snow in his meteors. But 
however he might please himself in his opinion, he hath 
given the world no manner of satisfaction about it ; inso- 
much that his posthumous piece to that purpose is 
charged with great and fundamental mistakes. However 
RegisMeu- his disciples run on upon the same ground, that final 
pai^ i " causes are to be considered only in morals; and they must 
Nittich. in Overthrow the argument to prove a Deity from the wis- 
Meditat. dom and contrivance in the works of creation; whichj 
Mrtaph. IV. according to them, are only occasion of our meditation 
and praise. But how can men of sense satisfy themselves 
with this answer ? For can we give thanks to God for the 
use of our senses, without knowing that God gave us 
eyes to see with, with such admirable contrivance for 
that purpose ; and so for all the variety of organs for our 
hearing, unless, we are satisfied that God did really give 
them for those ends ? Otherwise all that we have to do, 
is to thank God for putting matter into motion, and for 
establishing those laws of mechanism from whence these 
organs resulted. With what devotion can we praise God 
for the benefits we have from the influences of heaven and 
the fruits of the earth, if these things were not intended 
for our good ; but it fell out by the laws of mechanism, 
that we have these advantages by them ? So that all natural 
religion, according to this hypothesis, comes to no more 
than an acknowledgment of God to be the efficient Cause 
of the world, although we have no reason from his works 
to conclude him to be so. Yes, say they, from them as 
the effects of a first Cause^ which put matter into motion^ 
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u/e may; but not from the ends which God intended by CHAP. 
tketrnj which are above our capacity. But this falls short ^^' 
of Aristotle's divinity ; for he asserted, that not only the 
first motion was from God, but the order of the universe; 
and that God did design the mutual benefits which one 
jpart of it hath from others : but, according to these laws 
of mechanism, God only put the matter into motion with 
such laws^ and then every thing came into the order it is 
in, without any design of Providence. Which takes away 
JEill life and spirit in religion, which depends upon God's 
managing the afiairs of the world ; and without that men 
may own a first Mover, and yet live as without God in the 
world. What reason can we imagine why we ought to 
give God thanks for fruitful seasons^ or to pray to him in 
time of drought and scarcity, if he hath left all these 
things to the natural course, which he hath established in 
the world ? But it is not denied by Des Cartes, that God 
may reveal to us his oum ends, and then we are to believe 
them, and to serve him accordingly ; hut that without such 
revelation we cannot Jind them out. Now this, I say, is 
contrary to the general sense of mankind, where there 
hath been the most confused notion of a God. For I 
have already observed, that even the CafTres of Soldania 
(or at the Cape of Good Hope) do pray solemnly to God 
in their distresses for want of rain ; and the Savages of 
the northern parts of America do the same at some sea- 
sons of the year above others ; so that if the consent of 
mankind signify any thing as to the being of God, it will 
do as much as to his providential care of the world ; and 
if such a confused idea did carry along with it the notion 
of his providence, much more the clear and distinct idea 
of him. For Des Cartes proves the bein^ of God from 
the idea of him in our minds : now what is there in that 
idea, which doth not equally imply providence, as well as 
his existence? For why shouU not a Being absolutely 
perfect as well regard the well-being, as the being of his 
creatures? By the name of God in this idea, he saith heMedit.iii. 
understands a certain Substance, irtfinite, independent^ most 
intelligent, and most powerful, by which himself and all 
other things were created. But this is not all ; for he ac- 
knowledges soon after, and in other places, that^ ^erai^^e Princip. 
there is no necessary connection between the several moments ^^* *• 
of existence in a contingent being, we most evidently know 
our dependence on this superior Being for our conservation; 
which he therefore owns to be a continued creation. 
From hence I infer, that Des Cartes's own idea of God 
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BOOR doth imply a particular Providence. For if we depend 
^> upon him for every moment of our subsistence^ -and con- 
servation differ only by an act of our mind from creation^ 
as he affirms, then there is as immediate an act of Provi- 
dence in our daily subsistence, as in our first beiog» But 
bow is this consistent with leaving all to the mechanical 
laws of motion ? If it be said, That this is only d general 
act of Providence in preserving things in that state ne hath 
put them intOf I demand farther, whether those very laws 
of motion be not the effect of a wise Providence? and 
whether we cannot from them infer, that these laws were 
directed for very good ends ? I do not think this can be 
denied. And if it cannot, then I am sure it certainly fol- 
lows, that we may know some ends which God hath; 
whereas Des Cartes said. That all God's ends are unknoum 
to uSf being kept secret in the abyss of his infinite wisdom. 
But the ends of appointing the laws of motion may be 
known ; and if these, why not as well the particular ends 
of those works of his which we find so useful to mankind? 
especially when his Providence is implied in that very idea 
from whence he infers his existence. 
. I can by no means suspect that Des Cartes designed 
to take away the force of other arguments ibr a Deity, 
that he might secretly undermine the belief of a God, by 
introducing his argument from the idea, which he knew 
would not hold, (as some have suggested;) for I am satis- 
fied that he thought this argument beyond any other: 
Ren. Des for, in a letter to a friend, he saith, tie had Jound out 
Cartes Ep. gj^^h an argument as gave him full satisfaction; and by 
^'iQ^, which he more certainty knew that there was a Gody than 
the truth of any geometrical proposition; but he doubted 
whether he could make others understand it so well at he^ 
himself did. To the same purpose he speaks in a fetter 
to Mersennus. And in another letter to Mersennus he 
Ep. 104. aaith, That he thought him^lf bound in conscience to pub" 
Epist. part. Ush his arguments to prove the existence of Godi. Woicb 
II. ep. 37. bgj^g written to his intimate friends, shew sufficiently his 
own apprehension of the strength of them. But what 
dpinion soever he had of it himself, they have not met 
with such a reception among thinking men, as a geome- 
trical demonstration would have done ; although he bath 
Post Resp. endeavoured to put them into that form. For, after aD, 
ad 2 Ob- they cannot conceive hovv an objective reality of an idea 
l«c<- P- 5' ^1 the mind can prove the real existence of that obi^ out 
of the mind. He grants, that it doth not hold in other 
ideas; but that there-, is something so peculiar to tbis 
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idte^ that the mind could not frame it, if it had not CHAP. 
m real existence. Now here lies the main difficulty, ^* 
what that is in this idea, distinct from all others, which 
•o exceeds the capacity of human understanding, that 
we could Dot have such an idea, unless the object were in 
4inng. 

The force of his argument, as himself hath put it in the 
mathematical way, prop. 2. lies here. 
. ' The oljective reality in our ideas must have some causej 
im wUch it is either formuUy^ or eminently : but we have^ 
mich an idea within us, which is not within us either of those 
^Mtys; and therefore there must be some other cause of it, 
fvhwh can be none but God; and therefore he is. No# 
here the difficulty returns, viz. to shew what necessary 
connection there is between the objective reality in thie 
idea, and the real existence of the thing out of the idea; 
For that he saith, by axiom 5. That this is the true prin-* 
viple of knowledge ; for J saith he, we do not know that 
inere is such a thing as the visible heaven^ barely because we 
see it ; for that goes no farther than our sense : but our 
knowledge is an act of the mind from the idea, which arises 
J^om hence, that the objective reality of the idea in out 
mnnds doth come from the thing itself as the true causey 
and the more of objective reality there is, by axiom 6. in 
substance than accident, and in an infinite substance than a 
fildtef so much more doth it prove the existence of the thing 
represented by the idea, 

- .But the- case still seems different between an idea raised 
In dor minds from an object of sense, and that which the 
mind raises within itself about an infinite substance^. For 
altfaon^ it be impossible for the mind to make an ob- 
jective reality, which is infinite, by its own power, yet it 
doth not ajppear but that it may frame an idea withm it-* 
aei^to whum it sets no bounds, and so is infinite toit^ 
And here lies the main ground of the mistake. If our 
idea were infinitely perfect, as God himself ir, no doubt 
it wnre wholly out of our power to make it; but then it 
would follow, that idea> with its objective reality, must 
bc' Ood : if it be hot: God, it must be finite ; and if it b^ 
finite^ it is within the power of our minds to Sravke it. 
FcfT although our conceptions of God be not merely 
negative, yet whatsoever conceptions we have, they are 
not adeauate ; and if not, they^ ire imperfect, and so come 
imtfain me reach df our. capacities. 

When the learned Mons. Huet urged this argument 
against Des Cartes^ That the idea in us must befinife^ be* 
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I* quatej Mons. Regis, who undertook to defend Des Cartes> 
'^~\ answers, Thai if the idea he taken formally, as it is in w, I 
Philosoph. so it is finite ; but if we take it with its objective reality , so I 
Cartes, c. 4. ii is infinite, and above our power : and as to its not t&ng ' 
**^* ^' adequate, he saith, it doth not follow that it is finite oth 

UXensarc J^^'^^^'y* ^"' ^^^1 formally ; because it represents an in- 
de Mons. Jiniie object, and it is sufficient to make it infinite, because 
Huct, 1/ represents as muck as we can apprehend, I grant, that, 
p. 192. jf jj. j^eaches as far as our capacity will go, it may be said 
P. >98. ^Q jjg infinite in regard of its object, although it be finite 
as to our manner of apprehending it ; but still the main dif- 
ficulty returns, viz. how a finite idea in us can prove the ex- 
istence of an infinite object. For the (question is not barely 
about our manner of conception ot an infinite BeiDg, 
which must be according to our capacities ; but whether 
such a finite idea, as we are capable of, can prove an in- 
finite Being: for our idea can represent to us an object 
to which we can set no bounds ; but how doth it hence 
appear that it must be an infinite object really existing, 
and that such an idea must proceed from an infinite 
Cause ? Although these things be not so clear as were to 
be wished, yet we must not dissemble the force of this 
argument so far as it goes, viz. that we cannot form an 
idea of nothing ; and that we have no ideas in our minds, 
but what have a proper cause for them ; either from with- 
out us by sense, or from within by the acts of our own 
minds. As if a man hath an idea of a rare piece of work- 
manship, either he hath seen it, or else hatn been told it, 
or was able to invent it. But here can be no evidence 
from sense, and no man can find within himself a power 
to frame such an object as God ; therefore either he must 
have it from others, or else God himself hath imprinted 
it in our minds. Now if the idea of God had been alike 
in all, viz. of a Being infinitely wise, powerful, and good, 
there might have been great reason to have believed it 
to have been planted in our minds; but the general 
idea of God among mankind was too dark and con- 
fused to form any argument from it; and it related 
chiefly to his power, and some kind of goodness; but 
not so as to exclude any other beings from being ho- 
noured as Gods. So that the force of it cannot be taken 
from the consent of mankind in this idea : but if it be 
only said, That this is a true and just idea of him-, and 
that there are other arguments to prove it from his 
works, so far it may and ought to be allowed. But the 
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metaphysical subtlety of this argument, as it wds ma- CHAP, 
naged by Des Cartes, was so great, that not merely per- ^^' 
sons of common capacities could not comprehend it; but 
he complains himself, that the mathematicians would not 
be convinced of the demonstrative force of it. Upon which 
he makes a sharp reflection, That the mathematics did ra^ Des Cartes 
ther /Under than further men in metaphysical speculations. ?P"*' P*"^ 
But my business is not to lay open the weakness of"'***'^^' 
these arguments, but only to shew that there is no cause 
to lay aside those which have been always used, and ap- 
proved by the most sincere and intelligent persons in all 
ages. And this I shall make appear from his second ar- 
gument in his Meditations ; but the first in his Principles, 
where he briefly lays it down after this manner: ThatPrincip. 
among the several ideas of our minds, we find one of aP*"* '• 
Being infinitely perfect in wisdom and power, which hath"^^ '^ 
not a contingent, but a necessary existence ; which being 
contained in the idea, it follows that such a Being actually 
exists. Des Cartes, in his fifth Meditation, confesses^ 
That at first appearance this looks like a piece of sophis- 
try ; but he saith, that, upon consideration, necessary ex- 
istence doth as much belong to an infinite, perfect Being, 
as three angles do to a triangle. But he objects against 
hts own. argument, that our thoughts put no necessity 
upon things ; as if I conceive a mountain, I must like- 
wise conceive a valley ; but it doth not follow that there 
is a mountain existing. But, saith he, the difference is^ 
that in this case there is no necessity of a mountain's ex- 
isting, but only that a mountain and valley cannot be se- 
parated; but in the other, it is not our thought makes 
necessary existence to belong to God, but the nature of 
the thing makes that thought necessary. For, saith he, 
I can frame no other idea that hath necessary existence 
besides, nor can I make more than one God who hath it; 
which shews that it is no arbitrary or fictitious idea. But 
Gassendus and others say, that all this is a paralogism, 
because it supposes that which it should prove, viz. that 
God exists, wpich was the thing in question ; and withal 
they say, it is a piece of sophistry to argue from the idea 
in. the mind to the existence of the thing out of the mind. 
And this is the main thing which Mons. Huet insists Huet. Cen- 
upon; for he sjuith. This argument proves no more, ^Aan sur. Phiio- 
that a most perfect Being must necessarily exist in that way q^^^^^ 
iu which it doth exist: if it relates to the idea^ then it ne- c. 4. n. B, 
cessarily exists only in the mind; if it relates to the things 
thpn. it refdly exists out of the mina; but the argument doth 
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BOOK not hold from one to the other. To this Mons. Begb Bn^ 

^' swers, That those things which are said only to exist in 

H^ponsek ^^^ nund, have their tbundation out of the mind; as a 

laCens.ch. Syren, from the ideas of a -fish and a woman joined toge* 

iv. p. a33» ther : and so other chimeras are formed ft-om joitung 

^' things in the mind, which nature hath not joined ; for a 

man cannot have an idea of nothing. But in the idea of 

a perfect Being he cannot distinguish that which is in the 

nimd, and that which is out of the mind. And that here 

is no taking that for granted which ought to be pro?ed| 

but it is only arguing from the nature of the thing ; add 

not first supposing it to be, and thence proving that it it. 

For it is as much of the nature of a perfect Being to have 

necessary existence, as of the nature of a triangle to have 

three angles. 

And thus the matter stands as to this argument; «o 
that whatsoever force there is in it^ we plainly see tlut 
persons of great sagacity and judgment suspect that there 
IS something in it of the nature of a paralogism. And 
therefore there can be no reason why we should quit tiie 
former arguments, which were plain and obvious to all 
capacities, for such a metaphysical demonstration, which 
those who are most versed in demonstrations will not al- 
low. Let the followers of Des Cartes magnify and de- 
fend this argument as well as the^ can ; but let them hot 
despise and reject all others, which have had the appro- 
bation of all ages, and the wisest persons in them ; and 
that upon such frivolous pretences, that we cannot comprt* 
hend all the ends of Divine wisdom, 
Boyle of Fi- But Des Cartes, in an Epistle mentioned by Mr. Boyle, 
nal Causes, saith. That it is a childish and absurd thing to affirm in 
^' ^^' metaphysics, that God, like a proud man, had no other end 
in building the world but to be praised by men; or in mtdt' 
ing the sun, which is so much bigger than the earth, but 
only to give light to mankind, who take up so small a part 
of it. Which is an expression not at all becoming the re- 
verence due to the great Creator of the world, from anyone 
that doth acknowledge him truly to be so. For the ob- 
jection, if it be any, lies against his making the world at 
all : since it may as well be said to be like a proud prince, 
only to shew the greatness of his power and wisdom* But 
what is it which such men would have ? Can they iina-» 
gine the world should be made without any ends at all? 
Is that becoming the wisdom of the Maker ? Or would 
they not have these ends to be known ? To what purpose 
are great and noble ends desig-ned^ if they are not to be 
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indarstood? And by whom can they be understood^ but CHAP». 
Ijy rational and intelligent beings? It is a great presump^^ n» 

. tioB in mankind to pretend to know all the ends which 

the wise Creator had in the vast fabric of the universe; 
ibr some of the great parts of it are almost wholly un- 
known to us ; I mean as to the fixed stars, every one of 
ivhich^ of the first magnitude, is said to be above a hun« 
dred times in bigness beyond the globe of the earth ; and 
yet how small do they appear to us ! And in those oth^r 
celestial bodies, which we can hardly discern without die 
Iwlpof glasses of a late invention: and we are told by 
tkimil astronomers, that there are many stars not visible 
even with the help of telescopes; and that they rather 
lessen than add to the greatness of the fixed stars. But 
if tb^, had given us a fuller view of them, we cannot 
ima^ne that God's great ends could depend upon such 
vmj of discovery. If all his design had been to be ad* 
anred by mankind for the greatness of bis work, it would 
have been placed more within our reach, and the earth 
^ee live won would have bbrne some bigger proportion 
tp the celestial bodies, which is. concluded to be but a 
point in comparison of the starry heaven; and the very 
orb of the sun is thought to be no more in respect of the 
whole firmament. So that the main parts of the universe 
cannot be said to be made for our view. We grant, therer 
fore, that the infinitely wise and powerful Creator hath 
gi^eat and glorious ends, which are above our reach ; but 
hbwi- doth it follow from hence, that he hath no ends 
which we can judge of? For even in those things which 
we discern at so great a distance, we see enough to ad- 
mire the infinite Majesty of him that made them ; and 
consequently to adore and fear him : and whatever other 
ends he may have which we cannot see into, yet this is 
the best. and most proper end for us with respect to himi 
Other ends might satisfy our curiosity more; but this 
tei)ds most to promote our true happiness. . As I have 
shewed in the precedent discourse, that the wisest philo- 
80phers> Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and the Pythagoreans, 
all agreed, upon principles of natural reason, that the 
true hapfuness of mankind lay in being made like to God, 
not in -an affectation of greatness and power, but in good-^ 
ness' and true wisdom; which lay in the knowledge of 
Gbd>and a temper of mind suitable to our apprehensions 
of 'h\mi Now if those ends be attainable by such discos 
veriesi which God hath made of himself in the works of 
creation, it is to litde purpose for any to pretend that we 

VOL. II. X ' 
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HOO IC cannot know the particular ends which be had in making 
^' such a number of vast bodies of light in the heavens, nor 
■ why they are placed in such a manner^ and at so gmit a 
distance from us; nor whether the space between be 
wholly void, or filled up with an ethereal matter; nor of 
what use those several bodies of the stars are with re- 
spect to themselves, or the rest of the universe. Sup-' 
posing that we are to seek as to these, and many other 
things relating to the visible frame of the worlds must we 
therefore cease to admire and praise the great Grod, the 
Maker of all, lest we should seem to flatter him for -his 

Sreatness and power ? There is doubtless a just veneration 
ue to an infinite Majesty, in what way soever he shews 
himself: but it is too mean a thing to imagine that these 
things were done by him only to be admired and praised 
by his own creatures : but if such an admiration tends to 
beget in them a greater and deeper sense of his wisdom, 
power, and goodness, and that be the best and most eflec- 
tual means to bring mankind to a constant fear and love 
of him, and thereby to fit them for a future happiness, 
can any man of sense think this to be an end unbecoming 
the Creator of the world ? 

But these are said to be good moral ends; but not proper 
for physical speculations. I answer, That those are truly 
the most philosophical contemplations, which lead us to 
the best and most noble ends of our being; for this was 
of old looked on as the truest end of philosophy, and the 
first occasion of it. For it is agreed on all hands, that it 
had its name from Pythagoras : and it is very well ob- 
Aug. ad served by St. Augustin, that the doctrine of the souTs im- 
yolus.^fip. fnortality gave the first occasion to the Greeks to apply them- 
p. 407. selves to philosophy : and from hence Pythagoras began it: 
Ed. Par. who was instructed therein by his masters Thales an4 
Pherecydes ; and after long travels into several countries 
for his own satisfaction, he at last fixed at Crotone in 
Italy, and there took upon him to instruct others in the 
way to immortality: but finding great reason to mistrust 
many who came to be his scholars, he set up a very se- 
vere discipline in his school, (which proved his rum at 
last,) and would admit none but such as he had suiii- 
ciently tried. But when he was asked by one of the 
great men of those parts, what it was he professed^ he 
said, nothing but philosophy, or a love of wisdom ; which 
he made to consist in two things, a search after truth^ and 
a pursuit of virtue. But by truth he did not understand 
the physical causes of things, but abstracted and meta- 
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physical speculations; for his notion was, that there wiais CHAR 
no certainty to be had from mere sensible things, which ^^' 
rather perplexed and confounded men's minds^ which 
were apt to judge by the impressions of sense; (and his 
opinion was, that the sense only transmitted the objects, 
but it was the mind which saw and heard, &c.) therefore, 
to prevent false judgments, he thought it necessary to 
draw off their rai^ids from sensible objects : to this end 
he bethought himself of the way of reasoning by figures 
and numbers, (as before observed,) which were so soon 
and so grossly misunderstood. He had learnt, saith Por- 
phyry, from the Eastern Magi^ that God was light and 
truth; and therefore he looked on a search after truth as 
one way of assimilation to God. But the main thing was 
in the practice of virtue ; of which there is a short ab- 
stract in the Golden Verses; and Hierocles declares in 
the. beginning. The design of them all was to bring man- 
kind to a likeness to the Vivtne nature. And in this, saith 
Eudorus in Stobasus, Socrates and Plato agreed with Py- Stob.Eclog. 
thagoras. That this was the chief end of philosophy ; butjjj**-^- 3« 
Plato added, xarot to iuvetTovy as far as mankind could attain ' *"'' 
to it. And so Alcinous expresses the sense of Plato : but 
he tells us. That Plato sometimes set it forth by being wise, A\c\n,c, 27. 
and just, and holy; sometimes ly following (jfod; because,^' ^^°^' 
according to the^ ancient saying, God is the beginning cmd 
end of all things. This, saith Hierocles, is the end of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, to give wings to our souls, that, 
when death comes, we may leave a mortal body behind us^ 
and Ay to the immortal mansions above, and partake of a 
Divine nature, as far as we are capable of it. And Simpli- SimpHc. in 
cius, in the beginning of his Commentaries on Aristotle, *^®'* 
^th. The end of philosophy is to attain to our most perfect 
happiness; and if a man arrived to the top of philosophy, 
he might be a God, and riot a man. These things I men- 
tion to shew that philosophy, as it was understood by the 
ancients, was far from excluding final causes, or moral 
considerations of things ; since its great end was to bring 
men to a likeness to God. 

This being then the true original end of philosophy, to 
improve men's minds in order to their happiness, how came 
the consideration of the great ends of God in the world 
to be thought unbecoming philosophical speculations? 
The reason was, that the immortality of the soul hath 
been excluded too. For although, according to the doc- 
trine of Des Cartes, its distinction from the body be as-. 
serted and proved, yet its immortality is passed over, uii- 

X z 
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BOOK der this pretence^ that God may fix its duration by hii 
^ wiU; and therefore, unless we know the will of Grod in 
it, we can determine nothing in philosophy about it. Bat 
the ancient philosophers made the immortality of the soid 
the foundation of all their enquiries, and therefore took 
in all such considerations as tended to improve, and tt* 
fine, and purify the minds of men. For which end moral 
considerations are most proper : and therefoi^ it cannot 
but seem stranse to any thinking man, to observe these 
to be so industriously set aside, on pretence thai we casn^ 
not find out the ends that God had m framing the vfofldf 
and^the several parts of it; and yet at the same time they 
preCend to have foundf ail the mechanical powers of mas- 
ter, which is much more difficult to cotnprebend* But 
of that afterwards : we now consid^er final causes. And 
have we not reason to conclude, from the present ffaxtit 
of the world with respect to mankind, that the* Malder of 
it intended to dispose things for their advantage? Let 
.men consider the faculties of their minds, togeSer with 
the materials about them, and the organs God bath given 
them to make use of them ; and can they think other^0riss 
but that God hath abundantly made up to them what 
other creatures seem to excera them in ? Their under- 
standing, and contrivance, and artificial inventions, go -far 
beyond the natural strength and sagacity of brutes^ as to 
the comfortable way of subsistence. They can make the 
brutes to be very serviceable to them, as to diet, clothitig, 
journeying, habitations, &c. They can find out ways to 
communicate their thoughts to each other at a great dis-* 
tance, and entertain commerce in the remotest parts, by 
the help of their own inventions as to navigation* So 
that if one country be not sufficiently furnished, tliey can 
bring home the products of others. And so all the bene- 
fit of trading (which in these later ages is grown to so 
mighty a reputation above what it had in elder ages) is 
owing to the happy ii^vention of the use of the magnet. 
But set aside these modern improvements, and considef 
mankind as mere natives of their several countries, take 
all together, and the inhabitants' of the earth have no 
cause to complain of Providence ; which makes up what 
is wanting in one thing, by such advantages another way, 
that most nations are fond of their own coutytries, and 
Herod. I. i. would not change them. The ancient geographers inde^ 
Mela, 1. 1. jneu^jQjj people who cursed the rising and setting sun^ 6e- 
Plin. 1. T. came his heat ivas intolerable to them; and the philoso- 
«. 8. phers thought they had great reason to condlude the tor- 
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rid 20De uninhabitable. But the experience of these lat- chap,. 
ter times has found it quite otherwise^ and that the places '^' 
there were fully peopled^ and their condition tolerable 
enough, and in some respects pleasant to them ; as to the 
fruitrulness of land, and numbers of rivers, and plenty of 
commodities. And as to heat, that is very much quali- 
fied by the constant breezes in the day-*time, and coolness 
of the nights ; and the particular situation of some places, 
which at a very little distance have winter and summer; 
whieh shews that the seasons do not merely depend upon 
the sun, but upon the motion of the air; for where that 
is atopt by the height of mountains, there is winter on 
one* Bide, and summer on the other ; as Is. Vossius ob- Is. Voss. de 
serves on the coast of Malabar, and about the moun-J'Uojc. «. 
tains of Arabia, Congo, and Bengala, and other places : ^nmcnt 
and Ludolphus confirms it concerning the mountains of ad Hitt. 
Malabar; insomuch that, he saith, the king there way-®**®?* 
keep a perpetual summer, only by crossing the woim/aifw. p^'^J^ 
Others have given a more particular account of it, and tell Phiiosopb. 
us, that the Chersonese, between the rivers of Indus andXransac. ' 
Gaoges, is divided in the middle by a rid^ of high hills^^* ^75* 
which, they call the Gate : on the one side is Malabar, and 
on the. otner Coromandel ; and that it is winter on one 
side from April to September, and summer on the other, 
and that not above twenty leagues distance in crossing the 
moimtains. And the same is said to be at Cape Razalgate 
in Arabia, and in Jamaica; which is imputed to the moun- 
tains stopping the current of vapours, wherein the particles 
i3if them are driven together, and fall down into drops of 
rain ; and so the seasons depend upon the monsoons or. 
fixed winds in those parts ; the north-east blowing on one 
side »from November to April, and the southerly on the 
other from April to November. Sir H. Middleton speaks.Purehas, 
of so great cold on the mountains of Arabia^ that he could ^'*^' ^^"*' »• 
not have believed it, unless he had felt it himself; for he'*'^^^' 
despised their information at Mecca, vt^ho knew the coun- 
try far better. But he thought he went according to rea- 
son, as the ancients did ; but experience hath plamly dis- 
covered their mistakes. ' For heat and cold are found not 
to depend merely upon the nearness or distance of the 
sun ; for other things, we find, may not only qualify that 
heat, but produce cold where it was least expected. 
Acosta tells us, that the old philosophers went upon prin- Acosta of 
ciples of common reason, when they supposed the i?omdJ^.^°***"» 
zone: was uninhabitable: hut notwithstanding he found it * ' ' ^ 
so &riTOiD being so, that he thought it pleasant and agrees 

X3 
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BOOK ablef and saw it fuU of people: and be saith, that the ok 

I- 15 clearest when the sun is farthest off, and fullest of clouds 

and rain when the sun is nearest: as he shews at large 

d. 9. irom the experience himself had in those parts. Some 
places of the torrid zone he observes to be temperate, as 
m Quito, and the plains of Peru ; some very cold, as at 
Potosi ; some very hot, as in some parts of Ethiopia, 

C. 10. Brasil, and the Moluccas. The temperateness ofit^ltt 
imputes to the rains, to the shortness of the days, the 
nearness to the ocean, the height of lands and mountains, 

C. 13. but especially to the winds. For he saith. The trovidence 
of God hath so ordered it, that the fresh and cool winds do 
qualify the excessive heat of the sun. But be observes, 

"L. iiu c 8. That, besides the breezes from the sea by day, there are 
land winds by night, which serve very much to temper the 
heat of the air. 

It looked like an objection against Providence, when 
men concluded, that, by the nearness of the sun within 
the tropics, so great a part of the earth as the torrid zone 
should be scorched by the sun, as not to be capable of 
habitation by mankind: but when the contrary is now 
found most certainly true, and such reasons are given for 
it, which mankind could not have thought of, oave we 
not ground to infer, that Providence had certainly such 
an end as the good of mankind to order things so, as by 
several means to make those habitations not only toler- 
able, but in many places delightful ? By this we see how 
vain those old arguments against Providence were, which 
were grounded on this supposition, that so great a part of 
the earth was useless to mankind by the intolerable heat 
of the sun. Yet how confidently doth Lucretius argue 
upon this supposition; as though he could demonstrate 
against Providence from heaven and earth : 

Lucrct. 1. V. Hoc tamen ex ipsis coeli rationihus ausim 
vcr. 197. CoTifirmare, aliisque ex rebus redder e multis, 

Nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam 
Naturam rerum, tanta stat prcedita culpa. 
Pj'incipioy quantum coeli teffil impetus insens, 
Inde avidam partem^ monteis, sylvceque jerarum 
Possedei-Cy tenent rupes^ vastcRoue paludes, 
Et marsy quod late terrarum aistinet oras, 
Inde duas porro prope parteis feruidus ardor, 
Assiduusque geli casus mortalibus aufert. 

So mtich room taken up by the heavens, so much by moun-- 
tains, woods, rocks, marshes, and seas; and two parts of the 
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earth useless far mankind by iniolerable heat and cold; that CHAP. 
he could never imagine this earth was framed with design ''• 

for the stood ofTnankind. And yet at the same time there 
were philosophers, who thought the conveniencies for 
mankind were so great in this world, that from thence 
tbey inferred that there was a Providence w))ich had a 
particular regard to the advantages which they enjoy; 
k^ Mid thb without any revelation from Gk>d of those ends 
which be designed. The Stoics knew, as well as Epicu- 
rus, the compass of the heavens, the greatness of the 
mountains, woods, rocks, and seas ; and they believed as 
much that some parts of the earth were not to be inha- 
bited ; and yet they concluded that there was a design of 
Providence in all with respect to mankind. For they took 
notice, not merely of the space which the heavens took 
up, but of the great beauty, and order, and usefulness of 
tiie celestial bodies ; and particularly the convenient dis- 
tance of the sun to make the earth fruitful and pleasant^ 
and to distinguish days and nights for works and rest; 
and that the mountains were large storehouses for metals 
and rivers, which could not otherwise be supplied ; and 
that the seas afforded plenty of fish, and large convenien- 
cies for commerce; and the woods were furnished with 
timber to make vessels out of, to pass over those seas, 
and so preserve a correspondence among mankind, at the 
greatest distance, for their mutual advantage; and if there 
were uncultivated parts of the earth, that only shewed 
that God did not give these things to make mankind lazy 
am) idle, but to exercise those abilities both of body and 
mind, which he had given them. 

But as to the two parts of the earth being wholly un- 
serviceable to mankind, by reason of excessive heat or 
cold, that is found, by experience of later ages, to have 
been a great mistake. But Aristotle is positive in it, ThatAi'nt. Me- 
the places near the sun have no waters nor pastures; ajid^^^-^-^^' 
that the remote northern parts are not to be inhabited for^' ^' 
the cold, fiut both these assertions are found to be false : 
however his authority was followed, insomuch that Pliny 
saith. Of five zones two are useless by extremity of cold; Fiin,\.n. 
and that there is nothing but a perpetual mist ana a shining^ ^• 

frost; and that within the tropics all is burnt up by the f^^^^^l^^^" 
of the smiy which is so intense, that, he saith, there is no 
passage from one temperate zone to the other. This is a 
strange account to uft now, and given by a man who had 
md all authors then extant about these matters ; and it ' 
i$ the stranger, because in the chapter before be saitb, 

X4 
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BOOK That Hanno passed from Cadiz to the end of ArabiUf 
i» (which is much doubted,) and thatEudoxus came to Cadk 
from the Arabian Gulph; and that another went from 
Spain to Ethiopia on the account of trade ; and thai tome 
Indians trading abroad were cast by storms on the norihem 
coasts, who were presented to the proconsul of GauL How 
could these things be, and yet they such strangers to the 
Id. i. ▼. c. torrid zone, through which they must pass ? But be 
8- seemed to take it for granted, that those regions were wni" 

passable, and uninhabitable^ although himself mentions 
several nations which lived within the torrid zone ; as the 
Negroes on both sides the river Niger, the Garamantes, 
Troglodyte, (whom Ludolphus makes to be the same 
with the Hottentots,) and several others. Now if all 
these countries were burnt up, how came so many people 
to be then known to live here r and so they were from 
Herodot. the time of Herodotus, who mentions them. But how 
Liv.c. 183. jjfferent are the best accounts we now have of these 
c's. '^ places, from what the ancients imagined ! The country of 
Solin.c.43.the Negroes, through which the Niger runs (whicn is 
Ed. Basil, supposed to be of the same nature (if not original) with 
the Nile, and overflows the country of the Negroes in the 
same manner, and at the same time that the Nile doth 
Voyage Egypt,) is, according to a late author, a populous andfer^ 
toSuratjp. tile country ; who saith, That the natives endure the heat 
^>f 7'. with ease, and are healthful and vigorous. Another, who 
la*NiK°ltie* spent somc time in that country, saith. That the heat is 
1689, p. 85.^0^^ supportable by the cool wind which blows ; and that 
Purchas, for SIX months it is as pleasant as France, Andrew Battel, 
l°vii " ^^^ WvtA about eighteen years in Angola and there- 
Id. c! 4! abouts, speaks enough of the populousness of those parts ; 
and Lopez, who was at Congo, commends the tempera^ 
Ludolph. ture of the air there. Ludolphus, in his account of Ethi- 
Commcot. opia, which he had chiefly from a native, saith. That it is 
,j\ ^5' ^' as temperate as Portugal. The same we have already pro- 
duced from Acosta of Peiru. Many more such instances 
might be produced ; but these are sufficient to shew what 
a wonderful mistake the ancients vtrere under as to the 
torrid zone, and how very weak Lucretius's argument 
against Providence from thence is. But the argument for 
it is much stronger from these discoveries; because, ac- 
cording to the ordinary effects of the heat of the sun, they 
reasoned truly : but there is a concurrence of several other 
things which temper the air, which they could not un- 
derstand. It is true, there are sohne tbitigs that abate 
the heat which arises from the bvl^'s nearkiess; as the 
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eauality of nights to days, and the abundance of rains CHAP, 
wnich fall at that time ; of which the most probable ac» ^^' 
count is, that although in our parts the distance of the 
sun causes cold and rain, and the nearness heat and 
brought, yet it is quite otherwise there; for the sun 
nuses up the vapours more ther^ by rarefying the air, and 
that to a great height ; which joining together, and fall- 
ing down with greater force, doth thereby produce a 
wind as well as water, both which cool and refresh the 
air ; and where the vapours do not produce rain, yet they 
make a dew, as in some parts of Peru, which falling on 
the ground makes it fruitful. But these things are not 
sufficibnt; for were all the country in the torrid zone 
a flat, with those advantages, it would not be habitable $ 
and tiierefbre the height of the mountains was necessary 
for this purpose. Which shews that these are so far 
irom being botches or ruins, that they are great instances 
of Divine Providence, if they can be made out to be 
serviceable to this purpose. Scaliger saith, that those doscaliger. 
pie delirarey who impute the mountains to the fractures Ez^fc. 43. 
made in the earth by the flood; and that it is impossible 
that the earth which fell in should ever make a surface 
equal with the height of the mountains : but he asserts 
toem to be a work of Providence in the original frame of 
the world, and chiefly intended to be a receptacle for 
water : and he observes, that the highest mountains are Exerc. 42. 
under the torrid zone; where they serve likewise for 
tempering the air. For Acosta gives that reason of theAcotta 
temper of the air in the West-Indies, that it is a AigAHist. of 
country^ having many mountains, which afford a great re- j**?. '"***«** 
freshment to the neighbour^countries : and he- observes, that ' 
ike sea^coast in Peru and New Spain is very hot, bein^ low 
mi flat; but it is otherwise in the higher, par ts* Piso, aPiaon. 
learned physician, who lived in Brasil, and hath 8^^^^ ^il'J^*^' 
a natural history of that country, imputes the healthful- b^^j^^* 
ness of the maritime coasts there, which he thinks com* 1. i.e. i! 
pares with Europe, to two things, i. The constant breeze ^P^^ ^'• 
from the sea lying on the east of it, which, be saith, 
very much defends them from the excessive heat of the swi. 
%. ^ ridge of mountains between that and Peru, which 
hoep (fftne noisome vapours of the moorish grounds on. the 
9iher side of them. In the night, he saith, the cold is 
io great, (even in the torrid zone,) that they, are forced to 
heep fires to prevent the ill effects of it, Nicbol.' de Tecko, 
who was in Tucumania, saith. That the part of it which Mm^Vuvi' 
within the torrid zone is very cold, by. reason of the 9»0«fi- qiM'. 1. i. 
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BOOK iains there; which^ he saith, emdmtly confutes the dn^ 

I' dents* opinion concerning it* Andrew Battel mentions thi 

p^jcf^^ high mountains about Angola^ over which Ae mmchedy aid 



torn. ii. ' found the air very cold. Ludolphus saith. The prmMfMt 
1. Tii. c. 3. of God is much to be admired in the mountains of Ethk '^*'^ 
TaMh J^ ^^ height of their mountains makes that country hoi 
Hilt. ^ ' ^^9 o^d ^"^^ ^i^ ^f^^^ temperate; and affords them rioerSf 
.fitfaiop. which the flats in the torrid zone do want; unless they be 
1. i. c. 6. guch as come out of the mountainous part. - And wnkb 
C. 5. seems very strange, he affirms from Tellez, That the heaU 

in some parts of Ethiopia are more tolerable than in PortU' 
gal J which lies so many degrees more to the north. 

The force of what I have said comes to this. It was 
supposed to be an argument against Providence, that 
so great a part of the earth was useless to mankind ; 
which is so far from being true, that undoubted expe- 
rience hath convinced the world that they have been 
fully inhabited ; and that to the comfortable subsistence 
of mankind there hath been concurrence of several thinss, 
which could not be the result of chance, or of tne 
mechanical laws of the motion of matter: and therefore 
we ought to conclude these things to be ordered by 
Divine Providence, for the use and benefit of mankind. 

There is yet one thing to be observed, before I end 
this part of my discourse ; which is to shew the per- 
nicious use that hath been made of Des Cartes's laying 
aside the consideration of final causes. For there was 
lately a person too well known in the world, (and whom I 
intend to consider at laree afterwards,) who at first pro- 
fessed himself a strict follower of Des Cartes's notions in 
his Metaphysical Meditations. But he made use of the 
Des Cartes argument from the idea to prove the world to be God: 
Prin. par. Lund jjes Cartes cannot be excused from ^ving too great 
^'^^' advantage to Spinoza, by supposing the idea of extended 
matter to be infinite and necessary; which overthrows the 
force of his own argument from the idea; for if it agrees 
to matter, it cannot prove the being of a substance dis- 
tinct from matter, and gave occasion to the other to 
think that nothing but infinite matter was implied in this 
idea. And, to carry on his design the better, he kept 
close to Des Cartes in excluding the consideration of 
final causes. For in his Mathematical Ethics (as he calls 
them) he hath an appendix to his first part, where he 
doth purposely set himself to overthrow all final causes, 
B. D. Spi- as mere fictions of men* s brains. But the comfort is, that 
nos. Opera they are no late fictions^ but the wisest men in all ages^ as 
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I have already shewoi^ £d assert them; and it is not CHAP* 
a mere matbematkd appearance will fright men now H- 
out of the UMMnpies of reason. But let us examine what ' 
tbcgfMnuB are on which final causes are thus peremp- 
-condemned. He saith, That they arise from tnd 
imon prejudice of mankindy who have so much fondness 
for themselves as to think that all things are done for their 
sakes: that God made all things for many and mankind to 
serve him. But this is not a just and fair representation 
of the matter. We do not say, that God had no other 
end in the frame of the universe, but merely for the sake 
of the inhabitants of the earth ; for we do not pretend 
to give an account of the great ends which the Almjghty 
had in those vast and numerous bodies of the fixed stars^ 
which are so very remote from us : but that which we 
say, is, that God hath placed mankind in such a station 
here upon earth, that they cannot but look about them ; 
and when they do so, they cannot but admire to find 
so great and so wise a Beine order all things so, as to see 
not only the wisdom but the goodness of their Maker. 
And how doth this appear to be a mere fiction of men's 
brains P Are there not such just causes for our admira- 
tion ? Are there not such conveniences for human life ? 
Do not all men see the wonderful contrivance and useful- 
ness of the parts of their bodies ? And are there not great 
discoveries of the like wisdom in plants and animals, and 
the earth and sea? Are all these mere phantasms and fic- 
tiotis of men's brains ? Why are not the mistakes about 
these things discovered in a mathematical manner ? This 
might have signified something : but to go about to con* 
fute mankind, by telling them that finaT causes are mere 
^fictions of their hrainsy is far from being a geometrical way 
ctf demonstration. Let us examine, however, the method 
he takes to make it out. i. In the first place, he under- 
takes to shew how mankind came to think so much 
of final causes ; and then, 2. how repugnant they are to 
the nature of things : 3. how men came to take up the 
notions of good and evil, and of rewards and punishments 
fiiom this opinion about final causes: all which I shall 
briefly consider. As to the first, he supposes that all 
men are horn ignorant of causes, and look after their own 
aduantascy which they are conscious to themselves of. And 
what follows ? First, that they suppose themselves free^ 
because they know their own desires. And why should 
they not, as well as know that they think ; for they have 
the like inward perception as to both ? BtU they are ig* 
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BOOK norant of the causes which determine their desires. How 
I- doth it appear that there are such cauaesj which they art 
"^~""* thus ignorant of? If any man undertakes to assign caina 
which mankind are not at all sensible of, he ought not to 
take it for granted that there are such causes, but to 
prove it in such a manner as to overbalance the evidence 
of their inward perceptions. For mankind are consdool 
to themselves of no such causes : if therefore any one will 
prove that however they are not free^ certainly that en- | 
dence ought to be clearer than the argument from our | 
own perception to the contrary. I think I move my eye 
freely to this or that object, and am fully satisfied from 
that inward perception I have of the voluntary motion of 
the muscles belonging to the eye : now if any one goes 
about to tell me that J am deceived herein, and that there 
were other causes which determined the motion of my 
eye, is it not reason I should have evidence greater than 
what I have from my own sensation ? But here we have 
no causes at all assigned ; therefore we must go on. &- 
condljfy saith he, mankind do all things for some endf vis. 
for their own profit; and therefore desire only to know 
jfinal causes; cmd if they find these^ they are satisfied* Is 
not this well said by a man that pretends to demonstra- 
tion, and that in a geometrical manner? Could no other 
ends be thought of but profit ? I begin to be of Des 
Cartes's mind, that geometry spoils men^s reasonings in 
other matters. For, how was it possible for a man of 
common sense to argue in such a manner ; men aim at 
their own profit^ therefore they desire only to know final 
causes ? What profit was it which this author aimed at in 
making this work of his ? He had, without doubt, some end 
in it; for I hardly think he could take so much pains for 
no end at all. Was it a good or a bad end ? For mankind 
are still apt to be inquisitive into final causes. A -good 
end, no doubt, his friends will say. What was this good 
end? Was it mere profit? No, certainly, they will say, 
his mind was above it ; for he devoted himself wholly (as 
they tell us in the preface to his works] to philosophy ; 
and retired on purpose for the prosecution of his studies. It 
is then more than possible for a man to aim at some other 
end than mere profit. And what was the end he pro- 
posed in philosophy? Still we enquire after the end, 
although profit be set aside ; and we cannot have a better 
Ibid.de In- account of it than from himself. He tells us, his mind 
tcl. Emend. t£;a5 set Upon finding out the true good of mankind. This 
P' ^^7* was a noble end indeed^ and fit for a person that designed 
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to improve his understanding. But was this true good CHAF. 
nothing but profit ? So far from it, that he saith. He was I'- 
soon satined that what things mankind generally pursued, """■""^""' 
were a hindrance to the end he aimed at; and therefore he 
saw it necessary to give over the pursuit of riches, honours^ 
and sensual pteasures, and to fix upon an eternal and in^ 
finite Goody which alone can give satisfaction to the mind, 
and therefore ought to be pursued with all our might. This 
one would think were spoken like a true Christian philo- 
sopher: but his way is to use our expressions, and to 
couch his own meaning under very plausible terms : but 
he speaks his mind more afterwards, when he saith, This 
chief good of man is to understand the union between the 
mind and nature. What that is, will appear more after^^ 
wards ; but here he saith. That this is the end to which ottr lbid.p. 
studies and endeavours are io be directed. Which is sufii-^^^* 
dent to my present purpose. For here it is confessed, 
that they are only vulgar minds that aim at mere profit a9 
their end; but that tnere is a higher and more.cert^n 
and agreeable end for the minds of men to search after; 
and that their happiness lies in the attaining of that end. 
Which being allowed, if we suppose a wise and in- 
telligent Being to have created mankind, there is no in-* 
oongruityat all in man's making that infinite and eternal 
Good to be his chief end, nor in pursuing after it with alt 
Us endeavours f nor can there be any in supposing that 
thb Grod should order things in this world with that de- 
^gn^ that they should be serviceable to him here as 
to Us pr43setit subsistence, in order to his main end. For 
he allowd his philosopher to do many things with that 
design to serve his end, viz. io speak as other men do, 
whaieeer he thinks ; to use sensual pleasures, as they serve 
fcr health ; to get as much wealth as will make his condi- 
Ann easy. Thus far then we find that mankind may pro- 
pose ends to themselves ; and that there are things which 
aaye a tendency to them ; and that it is very becoming in 
theoi to use those means in order to their ends. Why 
then may not the wise Creator of the world appoint 
proper, efids and means to mankind, as to their conveni- 
enipies Ikod future happiness* ? What repugnancy is there 
in this, more than in the former case ? All that he can 
say ia> That mankind finding something very useful to them, ibid. Ethic 
as eyes far seeing, teeth for eating, herbs and animals for P^^*'^* 9- i-^- 
ncwfUhfHetit, the sun to give light, the sea to breed fish, &c. 
and blouse they are so useful to them, conclude that there 
was a Being above them, which prepared all these things 
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BOOK S^^ them. And what absurdity is there in so doing? 
1* What geometrical demonstration is there that these thingv 
all came together so of themselves^ without any intelli- 
gent Agent ? All that he saith is. That they, coruiderhtg 
them as means , could not believe that they made them- 
selves ; hut because they were wont to provide things for 
their own use^ they supposed or believed some free yigeniy 

'■' '\ which ordered all these things for them. And from hence, 
they f judging all by themselves^ concluded that God ordered 
^ these thmgs for their use, to oblige mankind to lum, 
that they might honour and serve him ; and so, under a 
pretence of doing honour to God^ they, fell into supersti- 
tion^ and were so bent upon final causes^ till at last they- 
made God no wiser than themselves. Is not all this, de- 
monstration ? They must think very meanly indeed of 
the understandings of men, that can think tnev will be 
satisfied with such accounts as these. We find ne gmnts 
. eyes fitted for sight, teeth for eating, Sec. And why, 
I pray, may we not in reason concluoe that they were de« 
signed for that use? He finds some things to cavil at, 
about unseasonable weather, earthquakes, diseases, &c. 
(which are consistent with the general ends of Provi- 
dence ;) but he hath nothing to say, as to his former in- 
stances, why we should not believe we had eyes to see 
with, or ears to hear with, or teeth to eat with. But if 
these things were ^ven for those uses and no other, doth 
not this prove particular ends of Providence with respect 
to mankind ? What, if men do provide means for their 
ends, is it an argument of folly or wisdom so to do ? If it 
be wisdom to act for an end, and folly to act for none, 
why may we not suppose an infinitely wise Beine to act 
for ends agreeable to himself? Not for mean, foolish, 
sordid ends, but such as become the great. Creator, and 
wise Governor, and bountiful Benefactor to mankind. 
And what is there unbecoming our idea of Crod in these 
relations ? Is it then unfit for a wise Creator, and Cover* 
nor, and Benefactor, to bestow on mankind such things 
as tend to the use and good of his creatures, or to take 
care of their welfare, so as to furnish us with such organs 
of our senses, such faculties of our minds, as may make 
use of the many conveniencies which we have about 
us for our comfortable subsistence, and our cheerful ser- 
vice of so great, and so good, and so liberal a benefactor? 
Can this be called superstition, to serve and adore him ? 
Is this making God Uke to ourselves, when we acknow- 
ledge the infinite distance between him and us^ and servo 
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hind with devout reverence and godly fear? Far be it CHAP. 
fr&ai U8 to think so meanly of him, as to attribute the "• 
least degree of our passions and weaknesses to him. We 
know he could not be God, if he were not infinitely 
above our thoughts as well as our services ; but if he 

idease to be so kind to us, to give us so many reasons to 
ove and serve him, is it fit for his creatures to despise bis 
service, on pretence that he is above it ? Superstition is a 
foolish thing, because it comes from mean apprehensions 
of God ; but true religion is a wise and a^eeable thing;^' 
because it flows from a due sense of a Divine Majesty, 
and a tender regard to his honour. And whatever men 
pretend as to philosophy and demonstration, there are 
none that really want sense and understanding so much, 
lu those who despise religion under the name of supersti- 
tion. We cannot deny that there is too much of it in the 
world ; but as God remains the same notwithstanding the 
follies of mankind, so religion is as just and reasonable a 
thing as ever, although superstition hath brought so much 
dishonour upon it. 

The next thing is to shew, that final causes are repugnant 
to ike nature of things. This is to the purpose indeed, if he 
can make it out. As to bis argument ^rom the necessity 
of all things, that must be referred to its due time ; be- 
cause it is not proved, but supposed. But here we are to 
consider how nnal causes do so lamentably pervert the or- 
der of nature. They make, saith he, the cause to be the 
effect, and the effect to be the cause; and that which was 
first in nature to be the last; and make the most perfect 
Being to be the most imperfect. These are sad conse- 
quences, if they hold. The two former he passes over, as 
he had reason, and fixes on the last, that they overthrow 
the Divine Perfection ; and he needs no more, if he can 
make this out. But bow ? If God works for an end, then 
he must want that which he works for. Is this the demon" 
strating ethics in a geometrical wayP A father, out of 
kindness to his son, designs to advance him in the world, 
and furnishes him with all necessary means to that end. 
Doth this argue weakness and indigency, or only kind- 
ness and good-will to his son ? If there may be a design 
of doing good to others, with regard to their welfare, 
and many means used to that end, what want doth this 
argue ? But rather it flows from abundant goodness ; and 
the more perfect any being is, the greater is the bene- 
fieence and readiness to do good to others: and one 
would think men did not want geometry to know this. 
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Book Buty saith he, God did not do this for their sokes, but Hi 
^ oum ; his own glory is the end of all. But if the glorv'of 
God be most uvanced by the good of hi» creatures, now 
can these two be separated iTX>ni each other ? Men mtY 
make a distinction by metaphysical 'speculation ; but if 
bis glory be advanced by their good, there can be no real 
distinction between them ; for both are carried on l^ tbe 
same thing. 

After these £Eiint attempts, our geometrician fidfa to 
ignorance of causes^ (of which I have said so much al^ 
ready ;) andjrom thence, he saith, comes men's admiratum 
of the fabric of man's lodj/y because they know not the 
causes of it. And did our philosopher know the me- 
chanical causes of all the parts of it ? What pity it is we 
had not seen them, instead of these loose and idle* dip- 
courses; for I can call them no other, when there- is 
so much blustering talk about geometry, and so very 
little appearance of true reason. But, saith he, very^seiH 
sibly, The world looks upon a man as a very dangerous 
heretic y and impious person, if he gives an account ofruttU' 
ral causes, and takes away their ignorance. I see do such 
great danger from- his knowledge, whatever there be froon 
his impiety ; for he hath shewed much more cause An? 
us to wonder at one than at the other. But the impiety 
of his system must be considered in its proper place. 

The last thing he saith as to causes is, That mankind 
being persuaded that all things were made for them, they 
set an esteem upon stick things as they found most useful, 
and measured the value of things by tneir agreeableness to 
themselves. From hence came the difference of good and 
evil, orderly and confused, hot and coti, beautifid and de~ 
formed; and, because they imagined themselves free, thence 
came praise and dishonour, fault and merit. And what 
tended to health or the u/orsliip of God, they called good, 
and the contrary evil; what suited to their imagination 
they called order ; what did not, confision. Ivhat was 
agreeable to their senses they called beautiful, sweet, plea* 
sant; and the contrary to what was not ; and attributed 
their modes of sensation to the things themselves. And men 
judge of things by their different imaginations ; and from 
thence come such great differences among mankind about 
good and evil, order and confusion; all which come from 
men's following imagination, and not reason. This is the 
substance of what he saith: which in short takes away 
all the real difference between good and evil, and makes 
good to be a mere effect of men's imaginations^ from re* 
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spect to their own conveniency, or what they call the CHAP. 
Jionour of God; and evil what is repugnant to them. But ^* 
how conoes this to follow from final causes ? Yes, saith 
Jbe^ since all things are made for them, therefore good and 
€inl are to be taken with respect to them. This is a very 
weak foundation to build this doctrine upon. For things 
itfe not therefore said to be morally good, because they 
are useful to mankind ; but that implies only a natural fit* 
ness for such purposes, which is quite another thing from 
moral goodness; and it is strange our philosophers should 
BOt discern the difference. For is there no measure of 
good and evil among mankind with respect to one an- 
other ? If the good and evil of things did depend upon 
final causes^ with respect to mankind in general, then there 
could be no such thing in regard to each other ; for these 
final causes do not reach to one individual more than an- 
other, for they respect the whole kind. But we say upon 
good grounds, that there are things which are good and 
evil between man and man. Yes, it may be said, with re^ 
sped to society J and the common good of the whole. If it be 
8O9 then it follows, that it dotn not depend upon mere 
imagination, but that there is a true and just measure in 
things ; for if human society cannot be preserved without 
justice, and keeping faith and obedience to government, 
conjugal fidelity, &c. then there is a real tendency in 
these things to that end, and a repugnancy in the con- 
trary ; and if so, then their being good or evil doth not 
depend upon men's fancies or humours, any more than 
the taking away fuel doth for lessening a fire, or the add- 
ing it doth to the increase of it. For men's indulging 
their own passions against reason and a common interest, 
doth as much tend to a civil combustion, as the other to 
a natural ; and men's due government of themselves and 
actions doth as naturally tend to peace and tranquillity, as 
withdrawing fuel, or casting water, doth to quench the 
violence of fire. From whence it appears, that there are 
jealr ends as to mankind, which are the measures of good 
and evil with respect to society. But, besides this, man- 
kind cannot be supposed to subsist without the relations 
of, parents and children: and can any man in his right 
senses imagine that the duties of these to each other de* 

Send only upon fancy ? Is there no natural regard due 
om children to parents ? no natural affection and tender- 
ness in parents to children ? Is all this only the product of 
imagination ? So as to the difference of sexes ; chastity, 
modesty, and a decent regard to each other^ are things 

VOL. II. Y 
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•OOit founded in nature^ and do not arise from custom or taar^^ 
>' cy. But in all these things, atthouffh there be a just ro- 
ffulation of them by laws, yet the foundation of them ii 
Mid in the nature and respects of things to one another. 
As to our own bodies, health is not the only measun 
of good and evil ; for it is so uncertain, that those ei<^ 
cesses do little preju^ce to some, which are mischievoai 
to others: but there is a just proportion of things to 
be observed with respect to their use; and so intem- 
perance may be consistent with a healthfol body. As t» 
the condition of others, who, by reason of poverty or 
sickness, stand in need of our help, it is a thing in itself 
good to afford them our assistance; and so liberalitT» 
ofaarit^, and doing good, are so far from being good only 
from imagination, that no man can imagine them to w 
otherwise than good. But, besides all these, there arft 
duties which are owing to Uiat infinite Being from whom 
we derive all that we enjoy or hope for ; and can it be 
any other than good for us to fear^ and serve, and love^ 
and honour him ? He confesses, mankind allow that to he 
]^ood which respects the honour of God ; but he means^ thai 
%t is because we suppose that he made all things for men* 
But although his goodness and providence be very great 
reasons for our serving him, yet, if he had been less 
bountiful to mankind, tney had been bound to serve iim 
as their Creator. And it is impossible to suppose that be 
should discharge his creatures from so necessary a dutv, 
and to make the contrary not to be a fault. For it would 
imply ingratitude and contempt of the best Being in tbe 
world not to be evil ; and that he who is infinitely good, 
should require what is in itself evil. Froni all which 
jt appears, that the nature of good and evil doth not de^ 
pend upon the arbitrary fancies and opinions of men, but 
upon the nature of thmgs, the reason of mankind, and 
the respects they stand in to one another. 

And it is a great confirmation of this, that our philoso- 
pher himself makes it the same case as to good and evil, 
as it is with respect to order and confiision, and beauty 
and deformity, and harmony and discord. For although 
there may bie a variety of fancies as to some degrees 
of these things, and that may please some which dodi 
not others, yet in the main they all agree in a real differ- 
ence between them ; and none can have so little judg- 
ment, as to think that there is nothing but fancy, which 
puts a difierence between a well digested discourse and a 
conlused heap of thoughts ; or between an- exact 4>eauty 
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and the picture of deformity ; or the most ravbhing mu- CHAP. 
•ie and the noise of a pair of tonss. So that the ex- "- 
tremes must be allowed to be really difierent from one —""■"" 
anoUier, what difference soever there be in persons' fancies 
as to what lies between ; and yet as to them, when 
4he idea of the thing itself is agreed upon, then thd 
nearer any approach to it, the more it hath of the reality, 
and the rarther off^, it doth so much more depend upon 
fiuioy* 

But, saith he, in our objects of sense we imagine the 
qualities to be real things without us ; whereas they are 
only the different impressions made upon our senses, and so 
amveyed to our imaginations. And is this an argument 
that there is no real difference between bitter ana sweet, 
mvounf and unsavoury, or that all sounds are alike P Or 
ti»t because some have fancied the music of the spheres, 
dierefore there is no such thine as harmony ? But such 
kind of aiding deserves no farther consideration. 

I now come to the second hypothesis, which tends 
towards atheism ; and that is of those who attribute too 
much to the mechanical powers of matter and motion. It 
cannot be denied by any ingenuous man, that in our age a 
great improvement hatn been made in natural and experi- 
mental pnilosophy. But there is a great difference to be 
made between those who have proceeded in the way of 
experiments, which do great service as they go, and such 
MB have formed mechanical theories of the system of the 
universe, and have undertaken to ^ve an account how the 
worid was framed, and what the immediate causes are of 
those thin^ which appear in the world. I do not go 
about to dispute whetner many things are not better rp- 
^Ived by the new than by the old philosophy ; I am not 
concerned in the doctrines of anttperistasis, fuga vacui, 
occult qualities, intentional species, and such like : and I 
confess, that the particular histories and experiments re- 
lating to things of nature, as to the bodies of animals, the 
vdgetation of plants, and particular qualities, tend much 
more to the true knowl^ge of nature, than the mere 
'nice and dry general speculations about forms and quali- 
ties; which have been handled in such a manner, that 
they have been like some of Aristotle's books, set [forth, 
^but not to be understood. If therefore several qualities of 
bodies be explained mechanically, t. e. by virtue of the 
known affections of matter, viz. size, figure, motion, txc. 
and that new ones can be produced by changing the tex- 
ture or motion, or some other mecnanical affection ef 
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BOOK matter, it is far from my design to oppose them^ or anjr 
^' such discourses^ which tend only to give us more light 
"""""""^ into the occult nature (though not qualities) of thin^ 
For to say that things prgceed from occult qualities, is in 
other words to say that they come from we know not 
what ; and none can take that for a good answer, from 
one that pretends to give the reason of a thing. 

But to proceed more distinctly, I make no difficnlQr <^ 
allowing these following principles^ as to the nature and 
qualities of natural boklies ; which are most insisted upon 
by a late excellent philosopher, and a truly Christian vir- 
Mr. Boyle tuoso among us. T . That there is one universal matter of 
*1n**f^"" ^^^^^^5 ^^^^ *8> * substance extended, divisible, and im- 
Forms and penetrable. 2. That there is a diversity of motion in se- 
Qualities, veral parts of matter ; so it be not said to be in matter 
from itself as essential to it; for then it must always 
move, and there could be no rest, and so no compoBition. 
3. That by virtue of this motion matter is divided into 
greater and lesser parts, which have their determination, 
size, and figure. 4. That, besides these, their situation is 
to be considered ; that is, their posture and order with re- 
spect to one another : and when the several parts join to- 
gether to make up one body, that is called tne texture of 
them. 5. That there is a different texture both in our ; 
organs of sense, and in the objects which make impres- 
sions upon them, with a different motion, figure, and 
size ; from whence arise our different sensations, and our 
apprehensions of different sensible qualities in things. 6. 
That, by a coalition of the smaller particles of matter into 
one body, th^fe are different substances in the world 
of distinct denominations ; but by a change of texture or 
motion, or other properties of matter, that compound bo- 
dy may be put into a different state, which may be called 
its altoration or corruption ; and if the change be so made j 
as to offend our senses, it is then called putrefaction. 7. - 
That there may be an incomprehensible variety in tht j 
coalition and texture of the minute particles of matter, | 
which may be so different from each other, as to be ' j 
thought to be endued with distinct qualities; as the ^ 
twenty-four letters make up an inconceivable number of 
words, by the different placing of them. ^ 

But when I have allowed these, I can by no means | 
agree, i. That there are no other qualities in bodies but r 
what relate to our senses. It is true, we could not be p 
sensible of heat and cold, but from the impressions made , 
.on .our senses : but^ supposing we were not sensible 
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tf the diflerent agitation of particles without us^ it doth CHAP, 
iiat at all follow that there is not a real alteration in the "» 
objects themselves; as that the fire doth not burn, if we 
do not feel the heat of it ; and why that disposition in 
matter, which is apt to produce such a sense in us, may 
not be called an inherent quality, is not so easy to appre- 
hend. But if there be such a real difference in bodies, as 
that one will make such an impression on our senses, and 
another will not, we cannot in reason say that there is no 
quality in things, but that it wholly depends on our ap- 
prehension. It is granted. That snow hath a greater dtS'^ 
portion to reflect light outwards^ than a coal or sooij when 
the sun shines upon all three. Now why this disposition 
shoald be called a distinct quality from what is in the 
other two, seems to me a dispute of no consequence. 
So, if an echo be nothing but the cavity of a place, 
whereby it is disposed to reflect the sound back to the 
place from whence it came, although it must not be 
called the quality of the place which makes the echo, yet 
it cannot be denied to be the peculiar figure and disposi- 
tion of the parts which make it. So that, if men will 
aHow such inherent dispositions in things to produce 
what we call qualities in us, the difference will not be 
found worth the disputing. And I have wondered per- 
8on4 of judgment and skill in these matters lay so much 
weight upon it ; as though the quality must be said to be 
only in us, when it is confessed to arise from a different 
disposition in the parts without us. 

2. That there are no other qualities in bodies, but such 
a^ an account may be given of by the foregoing princi- 
ples : for I do not find it possible for any person, by vir- 
tue of theise principles, to give an account either of the 
make or composition of the bodies of animals, or of the 
disposition and relation of the inward parts, or of the in- 
struments of nature for preservation of the individual or 
species ; or of the diseases they are subject to, or of the 
proper methods of cure. And the more any person 
' toarches into all the mechanical attempts of this kind, 
the more unsatisfied he will find himself about them ; and 
will see reason to conclude, as a learned physician hath 
done. That we may know enough for our general direc- Sydenham 
turn what to do; hut that the secret causes are so hidden ^^^y^^opc, 
Jrom uSy as we have reason to admire the supreme Artijicei'^* 
in tvhat we know, and to adore him in what we do not. 

These things being premised, I come to the main 
point; which is, whether matter, being put into motion^ 

Y3 
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Bt)OK can in a mechanical manner produce that flraDie of th$ 
^ universe which we see, and the several things which ars 
in the heavens^ and in this globe of earth and sea. 

To make this matter as clear as we can, we must first 
consider the general principles, and then proceed to the 
account given of the several phaenoroena, as they are ooni* 
monly called. 
I. I begin with the general principles ; which are these : 

Gtrt. Pria- That the matter of the universe is one and the same ex* 
cip. pirt. ii. tended substance ; and that all the properties we deariy 
^' ^^' perceive in it, are^ that it is divisible^ and capable of mo- 
tion in its parts, 
n* That this matter is without bounds, and that the idea 

Ibid. n. ai-Qf extension is the same with that of corporeal substance* 
ni. That it is capable of division into so many parts, as we 

"' 34- cannot comprehend the utmost bounds of its divisibility. 

IV. That God alone is the first and universal Cause of the 
^' ^^' motion of matter ; which continues the same in the whole, 

although it vary in the several parts. 

V. That there are certain laws of motion, whereof these 
are the chief: 

N. 37. I. That every part continues in the state it was in^ un- 
less moved by an external cause. 

^' 39- 2. That all motion of itself is in a right liae, but by 
other bodies it becomes oblique ; and all matter being in 
motion, it becomes circular. 

N. 40. 2. That when two bodies meet, the weaker loses not 
its motion, but changes its tendency, and the stronger 
loses so much as it gives to the weaker. 

VI. That the parts of matter were at first divided into many 
Cart. Prin- parcels of an equal and indifferent size, and had among 
^'f^5*' * *'*' them all that motion which is now in the world, 

VII. That these particles of matter could not at first be spbe- 
N. 48. rical, because then there must be a void space between 

them ; but by force of motion and natural attrition they 
became so. 
viii. That those lesser particles, which came off from the 
N. 49, ScQ. angles of the bigger, fill up all the empty spaces between 
them, and have a quicker motion. 
IX. That, besides these, there are some particles which are | 

^^' large and slower than the rest, being full of angles, and 
so more apt to stick to one another; which, by reason of 
their passage through the triangular spaces between the 
globular particles, become wreathed. 

And these are the three elements out of which he sup- 
poses all bodies to be made; and accordingly the ingeni- 
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ita8 author hath framed a system of the universe with CHAPi 
preat art and appearance of reason ; but at some times he *^' 
M content to let it pass as a bare hypothesis, a^r^;ig wiikp^^m^ 
ike phiEnomena of the world; but withal he saith, that hen.^' 
fmates use of no principles but such as are most evident^ 
mmd deduces nothing from them but by mathematical con-- 
sequences. And in an Epistle to Mersennus, to whom he 
opened his mind more freeljr, he saith. That he should^* ^i, ^. 
ikink he knew nothing in physics, if he could only tell how 
ikings might be; if he could not demonstrate that they 
could be no otherwise. But to another person he calls it 
his romance of the world; which he confesses he was very Ep. tonw4i. 
well pleased with. |P* 37* 

But so have not others been, who have taken great ^* '^^. 
pains both in philosophy and mathematics ; and although 
they cannot deny this hypothesis to be very consistent 
and well put together, yet they will by no means allow 
it to be a true and satisfactory account of the nature and 
formation of the world. But it is not my business to lay 
together the objections of others against the Cartesian 
hypothesis, but to shew the tendency of it to atheism in 
these two points. 

I. In setting up a notion of matter, or corporeal sub- 
itanoe, independent upon the power of God. 

3. In undertaking to give an account of the phaenomena 
of the universe from the mechanical laws of motion, without 
a particular Providence. 

As to the former; his first principle is. That matter tiCart. Prin* 
one and the same through the universe ; and is every where^^^' *'*'*• *^' 
known by its essential property, which is extension : and * *^' 
therein he places the essence of a corporeal substance, (aa 
will presently appear.) If then the very essence of mat- 
tar be independent upon God's power, so that he can nei- 
ther create nor annihilate it, what becomes of the creation 
off the world, according to this hypothesis ? 

Some object against his notion of matter, and say, thatDu Hamel 
he hath confounded mathematical and physical bodies ^c^°*<i»tt 
with one another. For, say they, the strength of hisph^^""^* 
whole hypothesis depends upon the supposition that mat- 1 \, c. 9. 
ter. is nothing but extension, and therefore there can i^'i'J' . . 
no vacuity, because all space is extended, and therefore ^^^^ ^^ 
mailer is ififinite, or, as he calls it, indefinite ; but so, as Hnncipiji 
be positively saith, that the idea of space is the same ivith^^^- p. 2^- 
ihat of corporeal substance, and that we can conceive nothing phiSiSh.** 
im ii but extension. Which they say is true, if we speakcart«.c.5. 
oi *mathem4itical quantity, but not of real and physical. ^-^ 

Y4 
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BOOK But, saith Des Cartes, men may pretend to disiit^uish cwr^ 
>' poreal substance from quantity ; but they utter thai in 
Princ. Pbii. 2t;or J5 which they cannot comprehend in their minds; for 
P*^' "• either they mean nothing by substance, or attribute a cort- I 
fused notion of an incorporeal suhstance to a corporeal^ and 
.leave the tine idea of corporeal substance to extension^ But 
this is very far from clearing this matter; for himself 
lavs it down as a fundamental principle. That it is capable 
of division into parts, and was actually divided by God 
himsel/\ Now I desire to know what that was whidi 
was so divided. It must be something ; and that not an 
incorporeal, but a corporeal substance : not pure extension, 
but a body that was extended; and of which the substanr 
tial parts of the universe are composed. Nay, his whole 
Fut. Hi. hypothesis depends upon the actual division of matter into 
^ * parts that are equal, or very near it; without which his 

three elements could not be made, which arise from the 
motion and mutual attrition of those particles; and yet he 
affirms, in the conclusion of the second part of his Princi- 
Part. ii. pies. That he owns no other corporeal matter but such as 
»• 64. geometricians call quantity; and is the thing which their de- 
monstrations are conversant about. But is there no difiereoce 
between geometrical and physical quantity ? It is true, 
that in mathepnatical quantity there is nothing but exten- 
sion ; but doth it therefore follow, that there is nothing 
more in a real and physical body? How can we imagine 
that God should create mere extension in the world, and 
that out of that all the bodies in the universe are framed? 
Nay, upon Des Cartes's principles it is impossible that 
matter should either be created or annihilated ; for, ac* 
cording to him, the idea of matter and extension are the 
same. But he saith positively, That the idea of extension 
and space are the same ; therefore if space can neither be 
created nor annihilated, neither can niatter. And it 
seemed strange to me, that a person so sagacious should 
not lay these things better together ; but his mathemati- 
; cal notions ran so much in his mind, that his endeavour 

to accommodate them to the nature of things, was that 
which led him into such inextricable difficulties. It is 
BeConsens. well observed by Mons. Du Hamel, that the great. mis- 
vet, ct nov. takes in natural philosophy have risen from men's apply- 
Philwoph. ;^g \}^q\x former notions to it. Thus, saith he, the commjun 
n. 8. philosophers confounded natural things with metaphysical 

speculations. On the other side, Des Cartes, being a great 
mathematician, endeavoured to reduce nature to geometry, 
Part. ii. ^^^ ^^ considered nothing in body but extension. Extension, 
n. 10. 
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saith he, which constitutes space, is the same which cons ti-^ CHAP. 
tutes bodies ; hvt we consider it more particularly in bodies '^» 
and more generally in space, which is not changed, as theother 
is. But is there then nothing to make a body but mere ex- 
tension ? I mean not a mathematical, but a real physical 
body. No, saith he, m the idea of a body we may cast off N. 11. 
(Uher qualities; as hardness, colour, gravity, heat and cold, 
and yet a body remains ; to which then nothing, belongs but 
extension, which is common to body and space. This is not so 
deep reasoning as might have been expected from so great 
a master of it. For although the particular qualities may 
be cast off, yet the capacity of them can no more than ex- 
tension ; as is plain in figure and size, as well as hardness, 
&c. any one particular figure and size may be abstracted 
froai body ; but it is impossible to conceive a body, but 
it must be capable of one or other. Besides, all this 
proves no more but that extension is the inseparable pro- 
perty of body. And what then ? Must the whole essence 
of a body consist in one inseparable property ? But this is 
aU the idea we have of body. Then, I say, our ideas of 
things are short and imperfect, and there is no forming 
worlds upon such ideas. And this was the fundamental 
mistake of Des Cartes. He lays this down as his ground 
of certainty ; or that we cannot take falsehood for truth, ifPt'iadp. 
we only give assent to such things as we clearly and dis- P- *• *>• 43- 
tiactly perceive. Then he goes on, That the things which N. 48. 
fall tinder our perception are either things and their proper- 
ties, or eternal truths. Of things, the most general are 
substance, duration, order, number, and such like, which ex- 
tend to all kinds of things. And he saith, They may all 
4e comprehended under those two : Of intellectual or think- 
ing substances ; or of material, i. e. of bodily and extended 
nmtances. Thus far all is clear and distinct. Then, as to 
the notion of substance, he saith. By that we can understand N. 51. 
nothing but a thing which so exists, as to need nothing else 
h support it. There is but one substance in the world which 
needs no support, and that is God. All created substances N. 52. 
need his support; and the notion of them is, that they are 
ikings which only stand in need of God's concourse tp support 
them. Hitherto we find nothing to stick at. But how come 
ti» to have an idea of created substances? Not from the bare 
(mstence, for that doth not affect us > but it must be from, 
iome properties, attributes, or qualities; because nothing 
can he attributed to nothing. From whence we conclude 
Jrmn ajiy real attribute, that there must be a thing or sub- 
stance to which it belongs. AH this appears very well 
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BOOK Still; only we must take notice, that all properties do 
^' assure us of a real substance under tbem : which is very 
true^ relating to physical bodies. But it is possible lie 
may from hence aim at proving, that there must be a cor- 
poreal substance in imaginary space, because there is (mex^ 
tension there, and nothing cannot be attributed to nothing; 
therefore there must be a real body there. But I think it 
may be truly answered, that the extension is no more 
real than the space is, and implies no more but a capacity 
of having bodies which it had not; that is, that God 
might create bodies beyond this world ; and if he did so, 
then there would be a real extension : but as we conceive 
it, the imaginary space is no more but a possibility for 
bodies existing out of the compass of this universe. And 
therefore I deny this to be any real extension ; and that 
it can be no real substance, bf^cause Des Cartes himself, 
but just before, owned that a created substajice was that 
which stood in need of God to support it. Now is it pos^ 
sible to imagine that space needs a Divine concourse? 
Therefore he must distinguish it from substance^ or else 
he must affirm it to be an uncreated substance; which 
overthrows his distinction here between created amd wh 
created substances. As to his maxim, that nothing cm 
have no properties, it certainly relates to substance, and 
not to a mere space; which, by the common sense of 
mankind, must be distinguished from bodily substance; 
and there can be no greater prejudice to philosophy than 

^'•53' to go against that. Now let us proceed. From every 
attribute a substance is known ; but there is one chief pro- 
perty which constitutes the essence and nature, to which the 
rest are referred. So, saith he, extension makes the nature 
of a corporeal substance, and cogitation of a thinking sub- 
stance. For every thing which we attribute to body supposes 
extension, which is only the mode of the thing extended $ as 
all things attributed to our minds are different modes of think- 

N. 54. ing. And thus we come to two clear and distinct notions or 
ideas ; one of a thinking substance, and the other of a corpo- 
real; if we distinguish between the attributes of thinking and 

N.63. extension. After this he saith. That cogitation and extension 
may be considered as constituting the natures of a thinking 
and corporeal substance ; and so their clear ideas are, a sub- 
stance which thinks, and a substance which is extended: but 
then these properties, be saith, may be considered likewise 

N. 64. only as modes belonging to those substances ; and so they 
make a distinct idea of themselves, not without the sub- 
stances, but as modes belonging to them* 
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. *niU8 I have carefully laid down his own notions about CHAP, 
thete matters. And now arises the main difficulty, viz. ^l* 
how, upon these grounds, the idea of space, and of corpo- "~— -^ 
real suvstance, should be the same ? All that I can find is, Part. u. 
that extension is really corporeal nature, although it be ^' ^* 
caUed an accident. But did not himself distinguish it as a 
mode of matter, and as a substance extended P And was 
not this looked on as such a property of matter, as thinking 
is of a mindP But can any man say that thinking by it- 
self 18 an intellectual substance P How then can extension 
by itself be a corporeal substance? And yet if it be not, 
as I can see no reason from his own grounds why it 
should be, then his supposition of the injmiteness ofmal^ 
Ur, of the plenarty of the world, and the circular motion 
^ his particles of matter, on which his whole hypothesis 
depends, comes to nothing. And what a strange founda- 
tion is Des Cartes's world built upon ? I could hardly be- 
lieve that so thinking a man should not discern the 
weakness of his own grounds : but instead of that, it is 

1>lain that he laid great weight upon it; for when a 
earned man of our own, and tnen a great admirer of him, 
objected to him, that he extended the notion of corporeal EplstDts 
miiter too far, but he thought it of no great consequence /© Cartcs,tom 
tAe main of his principles, Des Cartes takes him up *' *^* ^* 
emartly for it ; for he saitb, lie looked on it as one of the Ep. 88. 
chief and most certain principles of his philosophy. And 
in the fragment of his last answer, which he lived not to 
^nish, be persisted in his opinion, That the empty space Ep. ^3. 
was a real body, because nothing can have no properties. 
But there is a difference between real properties and ima- 
ginary : if there be any bodies in that space, there will 
De extension, distance, &c. but it is a very unconceivable 
thing that one of his judgment should so much contend 
to we last. That there was a difference of parts in such a 
space, where there was nothing but space ; i. e. that there 
must be something where there is nothing. And there- 
fore Bemier observes. That those who coTifound space and Bcmier 
J)ody, run themselves into strange absurdities, by a corpo- Abrtg6 dc 
real substance to fill all possible space, or rather to be fl^flc^tomthp-a* 
itself; and that God cannot annihilate the least part of it. 
And he concludes it to be neitlier substance nor accident, 
Jmt a mere capacity. And it was not an improbable con- 
jecture of that learned person who wrote to Des Cartes 
upon this arjgument, that this doctrine of his, as he ex-« h. Mori 
pLuned it, laid the foundation of Spinoza's opinion of the Oper. Phil. 

* toin. II* p. 
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BOOK infinite extent and power of matter: but I canaot think 
^' that Des Cartes himself intended it so, however the other 
understood it. And it is great pity one of so clear a ca- 
pacity in other things, should so stiffly adhere to so un- 
reasonable an opinion. And yet we find his disciples go 
Censur. on to defend him in this matter. For when Mons. Huet 
Cartes, l.v. jj^d objected. That Des Cartes had made extension j which 
Retr^ R6- ^^^ ^^ accident, to be a substance, Mons. Regis answers, 
ponse k la That he confounded extension which was of the essence of 
Censure, body, with the extension which belonged to quantity; 
P' 255" * thereof the one is considered in itself) and the other with 
respect to magnitude. But let it be considered how be 
pleases, it is still but a mode belonging to a substance, 
and not the substance itself. However, he refers us to 
iiis book of Physics for the clearing of this matter. And 
La Physiq. there we find, indeed^ that he distinguishes three sorts of 
Regis, torn, bodies ; physical, mechanical, and mathematical. Apku" 
*• P« *73* ^^^^i i^Q^y j^ Qj^^ composed of many insensible parts tn tls 
due order and figure ; from whence result the physical pro- 
perties. A mechanical body is one composed of gross and 
sensible parts ; which by their figure and situation are 
proper for particular motions. A mathematical body is a 
body considered with its proper extension under a regular 
figure, as a cube or a cylinder, fiut this doth not shew 
that Des Cartes did not confound a mathematical and 
physical body : for it is an easy thing to find out distinc- 
tions to avoid a difficulty; but then they ought to be 
agreeable to the general sense of those terras. But here 
a mathematical body is confined to regular figures; 
whereas the general notion of it is such a body as Des 
Cartes himself means, when he calls it geometrical 
quantity, such as is the object of mathematical demonstra- 
tions, i. e. of any kind of figures abstract from physical 
bodies; and this, he saith, is that matter he treated of. 
And to such a body extension alone belongs^ and to none 
else, either physical or mechanical. 

Here then lies the difficulty as to Des Cartes's princi- 
ples : he considers matter geometrically, i. e. abstractedly, 
with respect to bare extension, and yet supposes the ef- 
fects of physical bodies; such as division of parts of mat- 
ter one from another, and a motion of those parts in order 
to the composition of things. But mathematical exten- 
sion is capable of no division but in the mind; for no 
man imagines the earth really divided by the parallels and 
meridians, &c. and the division of the parts of an empty 
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space is nothing but a mathematical division, which implies C H ik K 
nothing really in that space, but a mere act of the mind ^^' 
in conceiving the distance between the several parts of it. 

But Des Cartes proves it impossible there should be a Cart. Prin. 
vacuum in nature^ because the extension of space and body P*^^- "• 
are all one. But may not God annihilate that air which is °' * ' 
between the sides of a vessel ; and would there not be a 
vacuum between ? No; he saith it is impossible to conceive'^* 18. 
such a cavity without extension^ or such an extension with" 
out matter; and if the middle substance were annihilated^ 
the sides must come together, because there would be nothing 
between. By which we see, that this notion of the iden- 
tity of extension and corporeal substance had sunk so 
deep into his mind, that he makes annihilation of the 
aurotance of matter impossible to Divine power; for there 
can be no such vacuity, but there must remain extension^ 
and consequently a corporeal substance. This hath been 
objected to the followers of Des Cartes, and lately by 
Du Hamel, in his censure of Regis's Cartesian philoso- 
phy; and it is worth the while to see what answer be 
makes to it. He saith. That his objection about the a7z»t- R£pons.aiu 
hiUuion of the air between the heaven and earth, can be of^^^\^^ 
no force to prove a vacuum; because if there be no space, ^^j part.H 
they must touch one another;, and if they do not, there must ch, 4. 
be space, and consequently a corporeal substance. But, 
saith Du Hamel, may not God, by the same power by 
which he preserves the bodies between heaven and earth, 
destroy them, and then there must be a vacuum } He 
^ngwers plainly. That an annihilation of the substance of 
matter is impossible, even to the power of God, because hts 
unU is immutable. He grants that God may destroy the 
dify and all other bodies^ as to their form or present modifi^ 
cation; but he cannot destroy their matter,!, e. their exten- 
sion, which is a true substance, and substances are indefec^ 
tihle. Where we plainly see that the Cartesians assert 
the necessary existence of matter, and that it is not in the 
power of God to destroy it ; and whatever they may talk 
of the will of God, they deny any power to exercise it 
with respect to matter. 

But Du Hamel proceeds. How can those bodies touch 
one another, when- God can create another body between? 
No, saith Regis, that still supposes a space between; and 
if there be a space, there must be a body ; and so a vacuum 
ts a repugnancy in itself. But this space, saith Du 
Hamel, is nothing but imaginary, a fiction of the mind ; 
^nd there is no arguing from tnence to the nature of 
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BOO'K things. Re^is replies. Thai their ideas depend on the oh' 
I- jective realities of things ; and that the idea of space or ex* 
- tension is one of their primitive ideas; and that it represents 

substance J ana all substance is incorruptible. Still we see 
the necessary existence of matter is looked on by them 
as a fundamental principle, and depending on primitive 
ideas. 
Abf^g6 Mons. Bemier puts the case of air being annihilated be- 

torn, i.* tween two walls ; and he desires to know of the Carte* 
P« x3- sians, whether these two walls will come together or 
not ? They say. They must^ if there be nothing between. 
True, saith he, there is nothing corporeal, or that touches 
• our senses, no substance or accidents ; but there b a 
true distance remaining. Suppose a chamber twenty feet 
long, fifteen feet broad, and ten feet high ; and these di* 
mensions to be measured, and one wall twenty feet dis- 
tant from the other : it cannot be said that it is the air 
that makes the distance between them ; how then comes 
this distance to be quite lost, if the air be destroyed ) 
They have no answer, he saith, but to say, it is an im- 
possible supposition; and they will rather deny God's 
omnipotency in annihilating the air, than let go their 
opinion. Mons. Regis, in his Physics, takes notice of 
Bemier's doubts ; and, in answer to them, he resolves it 
Res*Phys. ^t last into this: That it is impossible there should he 
pan. i. ch. an annihilation^ so as to make a vacuum, because substances 
3. n. 3. cannot cease; not from the nature of things y but from the 
immutable will of God. And, after all possible objec* 
tions, here they stick, and seem resolved to maintain, that 
extension and matter are the same. 
Rohault, l^v^n Mons. Rohault himself, although in some things 
Tr. Phys. he saw it necessary to leave Des Cartes, yet in this he 
1. i. c. 7. persists. That the essence of matter consists in extension^ 
"* ^' and that space and matter are the same ; and therefore 

a vacuum is impossible And to the objection about the 
walls of a chamber standing, when the air is annihilated, 
C. 8. 1, 2, he avoids answering as to God's omnipotency; but, be 
3' saith, according to our understanding the walls must come 

together. And to that about the walls' distance not de- 
pending on the air, he answers, That the being of the 
walls does not depend upon the air within, but the state 
or disposition of them doth upon the extension between 
them ; which he supposes impossible to be taken away, 
and that the substance of matter hath a necessary ex- 
istence. 
The substance of this argument comes to this. Des' 
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Cartes makes all the matter of the world to be one and the chap. 
same : but be asserts the essence of matter to be extension, U- 
and that extension can neither be created nor annihilated ; — "— — 
and therefore it is impossible, upon hisr principles, to 
make out the dependence of matter upon an infinite 
Creator* If it be said, that Des Cartes expressly saith. 
That it seemed manifest to him that there is no other gene* cart. Prin« 
ral cause which created matter with motion and rest biitP'U.n.^6. 
-God ; and that in the fragm^t of his last answer to 
Dr. H. M* he saith. That if matter were left to itself, it id. Epiit. 
would not move, but that tt was first moved by God; I torn, u 
answer. That according to his principles the suostance of ^^' ^^ 
matter must be before, because there must be space; 
and space and matter aire the same. And I can see no 
possible way of clearing hira> but by saying, that he hdid 
two sorts or matter : one part is physical matter, which 
Grod .^ve motion to at first when be created it, and out 
of which the world was framed ; and the other mathe- 
-matical, which consists in mere extension : but how to 
reconcile these two to his asserting one and the same mat'^ 
ier m the world, is a thing above my understanding. 

The next thing to be considered, is, Des Uartes's IJL 
undertaking to give an account of the phasnomena of the 
universe from the mechanical laws of motion, without a 

Crtkmlar Providence, We are told by some, who have 
en very conversant with the atheistical persons of our 
age. That they despise the Epicurean hypothesis, of the Pr. Cuped 
wotWs being made by a fortuitous concourse of atoms, as aArcan. 
ridiculous- thing ; ana think Moses's account more probable ff^^^' 
than that, (which is a gpreat favour indeed.) So that it is ' ' ' 
to Ktde purpose now to spend time in shying how pre- 
ciarioos and unsatisfactory the principles of Epicurus were, 
who supposed motion in matter without the least ground 
fbr it; but Des Cartes was a man of too great sense and- 
judgment to commit such blunders as Epicurus was guiky 
df (whom one of his sharpest adversaries allows to haveHi]et.Ceiif 
been of a great and searching wit, well skilled in geometry, ^**J^ ^^*^ 
fo which he endeavoured to reduce natural thiloSophy, (al-^' '°*^ 
though he failed in his attempt .*} that he had a faculty of 
expressing his mind clearly in few words, above am/ either 
ancient or modem writer). Therefore it will be necessary 
to consider what Des Cartes yields, that we may not mi3- 
take or misrepresent his design. 

' I. He grants that God did at first create matter, whieh 
was capable of rest or motion. 
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BOOE 2. That matter, left to itself would be without anj 
I' motion ; and therefore the first motion was from God. 

3. That God, by his ordinary providence, doth preserve 
as much motion in the world as was given at first. 

4. That we have no reason to suppose any other alter- 
ation in the ordinary course of things, according to the 
laws of motion, than what we are certain of by ezperieooe 
or revelation. 

And now the main point is, whether matter, beiog 
thus put into motion, can produce the phaenomena « 
the world, without any farther interposition of Provi- 
dence, than only to preserve the motion of matter ? For 
which we must consider, that he doth not give a satis&c- 
tory account, 1. of the nature and laws of motion, nor^ %• 
of the phcBfiomena of the universe. 

As to the former, I shall enquire into his nptioQ of mo- 
tion, and then of the laws of it. 
I. I. He asserts, that motion, according to his principlesi 

Cart. Princ. is barely a mode of matter^ without any inward principle 
P*^- "• of motion. For motion, he saith, is the change of the si-' 
"' *^' tuation of bodies with respect to one another, or a f#- 
moving a body from the vicinity of some bodies to the neigh* 
bourhood of others; and he places it in such a translatiODj 
on purpose that it may be understood to be only a mode 
of the matter moved, as figure is of a thingfigured. But it 
IS not so easy to understand that motion, which imports 
an action, should be only a mode of the matter movedj as 
it is that figure belongs only to the thing figured. For 
it is not possible for the figure to be any where else but 
in that body which hath it ; but it is possible to appre- 
hend motion to come either from an external agent or an 
internal principle ; and so it is not a mere mode of the 
thing moved. But when the whole weight is laid upon 
the nature of motion in this case, some greater evidence 
ought to have been given how motion, being once given 
to matter as a mode of it, must always continue, when 
the resistance of bodies doth certainly weaken it so as to 
need a new force to repair it. For either all motion of 
matter must be by a violent impulse, without regard 
to the different force or magnitude of things, (which is to 
overthrow the due laws of motion,) or else there must be 
a proportion in the force of the mover to the resistance 
of the body moved : and if there be a regard to that pro- 
portion, (or else the smallest body might move the great- 
est,) then there must be a resistance in that body which is 
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moved : but every resistance gives a check to the motion CHAP, 
of that body which moved it, and every check lessens the ^' 
impulse; and so from a gradual resistance there must 
come a gradual decay, till at last all motion must cease; 
as it is in all machines whose motion depends upon exter- 
nal force.* Des Cartes, indeed, saith, That whatever mo^ 
iim is lost by one body, is communicated to the next, and so 
thejirst motion is still preserved. But it is hardly possi- 
ble to make it appear that motion is not so much weak- 
ened by resistance, but that it can preserve itself in a de- 
gree or motion proportionable to that which is not com- 
municated to another. For the frequency of impulse 
lessens the power of reflection ; and it appears in lights 
and sounds, and other things, that whatever is reflected 
grows weaker. So that resistance must gradually weaken 
motion. And in the motion of projected bodies, Des Cartes 
himself grants, That the motion continues till it be hindered Id. part. !i. 
Jy the resistance it meets with; and he saith. It is manifest^* 38- 
that the motion is retarded by the air, and other ambient 
fluids, and so it cannot continue long. But is that an 
argument that bodies do continue motion till they be hin^ 
deted, and that motion is only a mode of the body moved ? 
. Whatever mode it is, it comes from the force of the im- 
mediate agent, and not from the motion at flrst given 
to matter ; and here we see the resistance it meets with 
soon gives a stop to it. Therefore it seems unconceivable 
that all the motion in the world, considering the con- 
tinual resistance of bodies, should be the same mode 
of matter which was at first given to it. And as to his de- H. Mori 
finition of motion, some have undertaken to demonstrate ^^*^**' 
it to be false, by shewing how one body may come nearer par. i^cfy. 
to another, without changing the situation of the parts 
next adjoining to it ; and that there is no such reciprocal 
motion as he asserts, although there be a reciprocal 
change of situation, which is unavoidable. But Mons. 
Rohault saith, That motion is to be taken with respect to Rohault, , 
the next, and not to any remote bodies. However Mons.''''-P^y»- 
Re^s thought fit to quit that definition of Des Cartes ^^g?* J^*' 
for another, which Du Hamel saith is not at all better ;ponseauz 
but he thought it necessary to take in the efficient cause q/'Reflcxions 
motion, which makes it not to be a mere mode of the mI'du^I! 
matter moved. And but for the authority of mathemati- mel, ch. 7. 
cians and philosophers, it would be thought ridiculous' 
for a thing not to be said to be moved, because it doth not 
change the situation as to the next bodies about it; as that 
the Kernel of a nut 15 not moved, because it is thrown 
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BOOK with the shell upon it $ or that the wine b not moved in a 
I' ship at sea, because it keeps within the vessel. So, if the 
earth be carried about with the force of the vortex whers* 
in it is, it is as certainly moved as a pendulum is with the 
motion of the ship, although it hatn a proper motion of 
its own. 
Det Cartel But Des Cartes undertakes to give an account, of tbs 
Pria.fAT.ii. proportion of the increase and lessening of motion, upon 
^ 45> ^^ the meeting of two hard bodies, and he lays down sewm, 
rules to determine it; but it falls out very unhappily, ikai 
six of them are denied U be truey and thai the first doth mt 
answer the end it was broughi for* This waft a boU( 
charge on so great a mathematician ; but all that Rqpi 
R^ponse, saith in answer to it is. That he did not undertake to defmi 
Ax. part. ii. qU j^^ Cartes*s rules of motion, because they did not Oppeft 
^ '^*' io him exact enough. But if the particular rules of ap- 
tion be no better fixed nor understood, how come tbqr 
to be so certain that the same quantity of motion ia stiu 
C^rt.Prin. preserved in the world? For that Des Cartes hath re- 
^*^"' course to the immutaifle will of God, which hath detef' 
^' ^ ' mined it. No doubt if God nath determined it, sp it 
must be. But from whence comes Des Cartes to know 
this to be the immutable will of God P What antecedent 
reason is there to satisfy any man's mind that God, £y Ati 
immutable will, must keep up the same proportion of 
motion in the world ? Why may not God alter or sus- 
pend the laws of motion, as to the parts of matter^ in 
what way or manner he thinks good ? What rwugnancy 
is there to the Divine nature in so doing ? So that these 
arguments ct priori (as they call them) have no kind 
of evidence as to such matters, which may be or not be, 
lis God pleases. Besides, what necessity was there that 
motion must be only a mode of matter; and that mode to 
be preserved by such laws of motion, which are so very 
Mr. Boyle uncertain ? A very skilful and ingenious philosopher oJf 
of the high our own saith, Tnat this rule, which he saith is the most 
Man's In- ^^^fo^ ^f oil Des Cartes' s, is very metaphysical, and ni4 
tdlect owes Very cogent to him. And he doth not see how ii can be 
to God) demonstrated ,\ and he questions whether it be agreeable to 
^^^ *^' experience. And he was a person very favourable to Des 
Cartes, as far as he could, as appears on all occasions ia 
his writings ; but here we see he gives up his fundament^ 
Reponse rule. Du Hamel saith. The argument from GocCs mmu* 
auxRe. tability is of no force, because it holds not as to extrinsical 
plT.^n^' ac^fo;25. Regis, to defend this, runs into that abs\irdity to 
c. 1*3. ' make God a necessary agent, because God's will ana bis 
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the same; which overthrows all religion in chap. 
the ocmsequence of it. ^' 

Sut Des Cartes himself excepts suck mutations as ^^^prfiupart. 
mmk m ^natter, ly evident experience or Divine revelation. U. n. 36.* 
What is the meaning of this ? Can that be an immutable 
will of God which is contradicted by evident experience 
and Divine revelation ? Or were these words only put in 
to atoid censure ? As the world was said to be indefinite, 
lett he should be charged with making the world in- 
fifdte ; and the definition of motion was altered, to avoid 
QalOeo's fate. But there is no dissembling in this mat* 
ter : if it be contradicted by evident experience, it can be 
no filed and immutable rule ; if it can be altered in case 
of mhrades, the argument from God's immutability sig- 
nifitt nothing. For, if it be no repugnancy to the Divine 
mture to alter or suspend the laws of motion as he sees 
Cfuiey then we can have no assurance as to God's will, 
any fiutber than himself hath declared it; and conse- 
quently they must prove that God hath manifested this 
to be his wilL But, saith Rohault, it is unbecoming philo' Rohtulr> 
S9pher$ on all occasions to run to miracles and Divine power. P*"^ ^« <^« 
Who puts them upon it? We may certainly allow an'°*"'*^* 
onHnary course of Providence, as to causes and efiects, 
wltb<rat asserting these notions of Des Cartes ; but this is 
a pleasant way of taking it for granted that none but his 
pnnciples are fit for philosophers. 

Conte v^e now to examine his catholic laws of motion: 11. 
ttd df all things those ought to be very clear and certain, 
beeause so much depends upon them ; and yet I am 
afiaid we shall hardly find one of them to be so. 

The first of them is, That every thing remains in the 
tdiM state it was in, unless it be changed by external 
omugs. From whence he concludes. That which is moved Oju Prin- 
(Hways conttnues to be moved; and that nothing tends /o"P*P*^*"« 
rest which is contrary to the laws of nature, because rest is^' 
contrary to motion : and nothing tends to its contrary, for 
that would be to tend to its own destruction^ The main 
thing' intended by this, is to assert the continuance of mo- 
tion in tlie parts of the universe, upon their being once, 
pat into it ; so that rest is a state of violence to a body 
0Dd6 lAoved, because rest and motion are contrary to each 
othef. But this is a very weak foundation to build so 
mtieh upon : for we are not to consider rest and motion 
dMtractly, but physically, together with the bodies in 
which they are : and I think it will be very hard to per- 
suade any body endued with sense and motion^ that, after 
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BOOK, wearisome motion, be doth aim at his own destruction 
^' by seeking for rest. This is a sort of reasoning would 
■ not be expected from philosophers ; that because motbn 
and rest are contrary motions, therefore no bodj in mo* 
tion can tend to rest. But every thing continues in the 
state it was in, till it be put out of it; therefore every, 
thing in motion must continue to move. This is not deailr 
expressed : for if it be meant, that every thing from itm 
continues in its original state, then it is not true. For 
matter, he confesses, would rest, if God did not fftre 
motion to it ; and so it must continue to rest, and merD 
could be no motion at all. If it be meant that every 
thing continues in the state God put it into, unless lis 
appointed several causes to alter it, then it is true ; b«C it 
doth not serve his purpose. For if God hath appointed | 
both motion and rest for some bodies^ it can never be I 
said that such tend to their own destruction, when tbej I 
tend to that rest which God and nature appointed for I 
them. If God hath appointed them for continual mo- 
tion, as the great bodies of the universe, then they must 
continue in it ; not by virtue of any inherent law of mo- 
tion, but by the immutable will of God. Des Cartes law 
it necessary for God to put matter into motion, bot 
he would have the framing of the laws of this mo&m 
himself; whereas he had acted more respectfully towards 
his Maker, and more like a philosopher, i. e. more conso- 
nantly to his own principles, to have left God, that made 
the world, and gave motion to matter, to have setded 
those laws of motion, which were agreeable to his infi- 
nite wisdom. For these notions are unbecoming philo- 
sophers, to make motion a mere mode of matter ; and 
this mode to be supported by Divine concourse f butso^ 
that motion and rest being contraries, whatever is in 
motion must continue in it; because motion and rest 
being contraries, nothing can tend to its own destruc- 
tion. 
Cart. Prin- Besides, I know not how to reconcile this with another 
dp. part. ii. law of nature, as he calls it, That all bodies in a cir- 
Partfiii ^^^^ motion endeavour what in them lies to recede from the 
n. 55. * centre of their motion. Is not a body put into a circular 
motion, in a state belonging to it ? How comes it then 
not to continue in that state^ but to endeavour all it can. 
to get out of it ? And yet all the phaenomena of light de- 
N. 56. pend upon this law : That the round particles of the 
second element endeavour to recede from their centres; not 
from any cogitation^ (no doubt of it,) but because they are so 
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placed and incited to that motion. Is that possible, and CHAP, 
yet aU bodies continue in the state they are in, when they ^^« 
endeavour what they can to get out of it ? Are not these 
more contrary than motion and rest? I do not meddle 
ivith external hindrances, but tiie natural endeavours of 
bodies. But it may be said. That Des Cartes intends his 
rule only of primary and simple motions, and not of circU" 
lar^ which are violent and unnatural. So indeed his words 
seem to run at first, that this rule relates to simple and un* 
divided bodies ; but then, I say, it is of no use as to 
the present phaenomena; and he speaks of the laws of 
such motion as we may observe in bodies: which words 
jsignify nothing, unless his law reaches to the bodies 
BOW in being ; and I see no reason for him to suppose cir- 
cular motion to be any more repugnant to the nature 
of matter, than any other. Regis, to avoid this, saith, 
That circular motion is not unnatural, but accidental ; and R^ponse, 
the state of the body is to be taken from what il would be if^^- P**^- "• 
external causes were removed, i. e. in a right line. But he^ * *^ 
doth not attend to the consequences of this ; for then the 
circular motion of the heavens must be accidental, and 
not under the care of Providence, or the immutable will 
of God* For God's will, he saith, is^ that every body 
ie preserved in its oum states now, saith he, the state of a 
body in motion is in a right line, and the endeavour ofna^ 
iure is to keep to that. Then, say I, whatever motion is 
against the state wherein nature designs it, must be not 
only accidental but violent, because it is against the 
course of nature : and if it be violent, it cannot be sup- 
posed to be under God's immutable will ; but if it be not 
violent, then a body in circular motion must endeavour to 
preserve itself in that state, and not to recede from it, as 
JDes Cartes supposes. 

Mons. Du Hamel objects against this law, that perma- 
nent beings do indeed endeavour to preserve themselves in 
the state they are in : but it doth not hold in beings that 
are successive ; because the former are in their rull state 
at first, but it is otherwise in successive. B///, saith Re- 
gis^ this doth not hinder them from not doing any ihino to R^ponsc 
their destruction. So that it is a plain case no body in aux Reflcz. 
notion can tend to rest, because motion and rest are con- P^"* "* ^* 
trary ; and this is a fundamental law of nature, for this 
weighty reason. 

The second law is, That all motion, according to na- 
ture, is in a right line, and that oblique and circular mo- 
tion arises from the motion and interposition of. other bo'" 
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BOOK diss; and whaiever body is moved circuhrljf^ haih a fmr^ 
1- peiual tendency to recede from the centre ^f tk0 eircte it 
""■"■"""^ describes. 

Now, if this rule had that evidence which is necesnry. 
to make it a fundamental law of motion, it mutt hie 
proved either from the nature of matter and motioni or 
m>m the immutable will of God. The latter is not pie- 
tended to be proved, but only /rom the immutahUiiy and 
simplicity of the operation whereby God doth preserve im^ 
Hon in matter; which only regards that very mofMs^ 
without regard to what was before. But how from hence 
it follows that motion, which extends to more momentii 
should be determined one way rather than another, I gsd* 
not apprehend. For if the motion be in a right lines, 
it must be in more moments than one, as well as in 
a circle 5 and if it prove any thing, it is that God preserves 
motion only in a point : but Des Cartes owns, theU iieefh 
not be conceived in an instant, althowh in a rigki line. 
How then comes motion in a right fine to come from 
God's immutability, and not in a circle ? Because it is is* 
termined in every instant towards a right line. This ought 
to have been made more evident than from the instance 
of the sling : for the falling down of the stone to the 
earth is certainly from another cause, viz. from the pria* 
ciple of gravitation, and not from the inclination of matter 
to move in a right line. Neither can it be said to come 
from the nature of matter, or motion ; for a circular mo- 
tion hath as much the nature and definition of motion, 
according to Des Cartes, as the other : and matter is of 
itself indifferent which way it moves; and some have 
thought circular motion more perfect, because they ob« 
served the motion of the heavens to be so. But if it 
arises from the impediments of other bodies, they mtut 
shew that matter was first put into motion in a striught 
line ; and if God put all the parts of matter at first into 
motion in a right line, how came the impediments to 
make it circular ? For God preserves motion as he gave 
it : he first gave it in right lines, and his will is immutidfle, 
therefore it must always so continue; and so circular 
motion will be impossible. 

But let us suppose circular motion, how eomes it 
to be so evident as to be made a law of nature, that a body 
in that motion always endeavours to recede fron^ the centre* 
How is this consistent with the principle of gravitation 
and attraction, which depends upon matheinatical denipn- 
strations ? Can it be in the nature of bodiea to teod to the 
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centre^ and to recede from it at the same time ? And it is CH AY. 
a very improbable thing that gra?ity should be nothing ^' 
else, put some particles being not so quick in their mo* 
tion frdsn the centre as others are, these being left in the 
lurch, and pressed by the motion of the other, do sink 
under them, and so come nearer to the centre ; which 
if all that Des Cartes means by gravity. But of this 
afterwards. 

The last fundamental law of motion is^ That when aN.40. 
Mijf meets another , if it hath not a greater power to proceed 
ima right line than the other hath to hinder it, then it turns 
aside, but loseth not its motion\ if it hath a greater force 
than the other, then it communicates its motion to the other^ 
and loseth itself as much as it gives. The reason given df 
this is, because it is the immutable will of God, that the 
utrnts quantity of motion shall be always preserved: of 
which I have spoken already. And as to the whole mat- 
ter of these laws of motion, Mr« Boyle saith, That /A^y Mr. Boyle 
kmve been received by learned men, rather upon the autho*^}^^^^* 
rity of so famous a mathematiciofi, than upon any convictive^^^ ^q' 
emdenoe which accompanies the rules themselves. 

The next thing we are to do is, to see whether, from 
these laws of motion, he gives a satisfactory account of 
tfao making of the universe. 

And here we must consider the elements out of which 
he Bupposeth it made, and the account of the things 
made out of them. 

As to the elements, this, in short, is bis account of 
thetn. The particles of matter into which it was first di-Cart. Prfn- 
wded, could not at first be roimd^ because then there must i^ ^^^ ^^*'l' 
tf tmcuum between them; but they must by succession of ^' 
time become rounds because they had various circular mo- 
tums, (although the natural motion be in a right line, and 
Ood*s immutable will be that every thing should he pre^ 
served in its natural state.) Bftt that force which put them^^ 49- 
into these motions was great enough to wear off their tfw- 1 

gles, and so they become round : which being joined to^ 
gether, must leave some intervals, which were filled up by 
ike filings off from the angles; which were very small, and 
ejf a figure fit to fill up all interstices, and were carried 
ethout with a very quick motion. So that hei'e we have two 
elements; one of the round particles j and another of the 
subtle ethereal matter, which came by the attrition of the 
first particles. But besides these, there are others mere's. 5a. 
gross and unapt for motion by their figure, amd which mdke 
ike third element; and out of these all t/ii bodies oftbA vh- 

Z4 
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BOOK sible world are composed; the sun andjixed stars out oftht 
^ .fi rst ; the heavens out of the second; and the earthy with 
comets and planets, out of the last. 

The main thing which makes this hypothesis -unsatis- 
factory to me isy that it is as precarious and groundless as 
the Epicurean, and they differ only as to the beginning 
of motion ; which the Epicureans suppose to belong to 
matter : and Des Cartes saith, it comes from an infinite 
agent distinct firom it ; because he supposes that it would 
not move of itself, unless it were put into motion. Which 
being set aside, there is no more of the wisdom or provi- 
dence of God to be found in his making of the world 
than the others, nor any more evidence as to the produc- 
tion of his elements : for he first supposes that there cao 
be no vacuum in nature, which he proves only from his 
mathematical notion of body consisting only in extension; 
and from hence he undertaKes to give an account, not of 
God's creating the matter of the world at once, nor of his 
production of things within six days, but how, in process 
of time, particles of matter being divided, would coroe to 
make up his several elements. And for this he Drakes use 
of several suppositions, without any ground of reason 
why it must be so, and no otherwise; which was the 
thing which he undertook to Mersennus to do. For 
what reason doth he give that matter must be divided at 
first, in order to the production of the elements? When 
there can be no division, but there must be intervals be- 
tween the parts ; and if all matter be one and the same, and 
the space of the intervals be necessarily filled up with ex- 
tended matter, what division of parts could there be? 
And how can that extension be divided into solid bodies ? 
Part. iii. Des Cartes grants, That by reason we cannot ^nd out how 
«• 4^« big the parts of matter were at firsts how quick their motion, 
nor tuhat kind of circles they described, then it is impossible 
to find out by reason how the world was made. For 
if God, as he confesses, might use innumerable ways of 
doins it^ and ive cannot tell which he pitched upon, what 
a vam thing is it in any man to undertake to give an ac- 
count how the world came to be formed ? And therefore 
Tr^ct. Phy- Rohault, with great judgment, pretends not to give an 
sjc: c. ai. account how matter was formed by God at the first crea- 
tion, but only to shew a possibility how it might be 
framed, so as to solve the appearances of the world. But 
neither he nor Des Cartes can reconcile this primitive di«- 
vision of matter into parts with their original notion 
of matter ; which is nothing but extension. But if mat\ 
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ier be so divided^ as Des Cartes supposes, may we not rea* CHAP. 
sonably concltide that there were three such elements as ^ 
he speaks off The question is not, whether there be not a 
distinction of the particles of matter answerable to these 
three elements, viz. a more subtle and ethereal substance, 
as in fire ; a less subtle and globular, as in air ; a grosser^ 
as in earth ; which are most made according to these 
principles out of such different particles : but the point is, 
whether these elements can be produced in such a manner 
by the mere motion of matter ? And Des Cartes will 
\}y no means allow them to be made round, for fear of his 
vacuum, which would spoil all, but that by length of time 
they would become rourid; nay, they must become round; ^ 
Eos non potuisse successu temporis non Jieri rotufidas, are N. 48. 
his words. Now here lies the difficulty, to shew how 
these must become round by his own laws of motion, 
L e. by a motion in a right line ; for he saith, // is done 
by various circular motions. But how comes the original 
matter of itself to deviate from the fundamental law of 
motion ? That is, from whence came these circular mo- 
tions, without which the elements could not be formed ? 
And if the first particles were so solid as is supposed, 
how came the angles to be worn off? For, when two * 
solid bodies meet, according to his own laws of motion, 
the one communicates motion to the other, and loses 
of its own; which implies nothing but a mutual contact 
and rebounding upon the collision ; but this doth by no 
means. shew how thefse bodies come to wear off each 
other's angles : and therefore this is only a product of 
fancy, but very necessary to his purpose. But let us sup- 
pose, that by frequent collisions some alterations would 
be made in the figure of these bodies, what a long time 
must it be before they become spherical ! Too long to be 
consistent with such a thing as creation; which at the 
same time is pretended to be believed. But the only 
agreeable supposition to this is, the existence of matte^^ 
from eternity, which having, we know not how many- 
ages since, been put into motion then by a casual con- 
course, (for it was not by the laws of motion,] these par- 
ticles justling one against another, at last rubbed off the 
uneven particles, so as to make them round. But what 
quantity was there of such particles, in proportion to 
what was left ? For it may easily be too great, and so the£nchirid. 
first element be too powerful for the second, as some Mctaphjs. 
have undertaken to demonstrate that it must be, uPOUhJ^^^^jj^ 
Pes Cartes's own grounds. And the answer given is Pbiiosoph. 

Cartes, q. 6 
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'■ will still be too great, notwitnstanding all the uses foond 

Regis R^- out for it; and therefore Rohault more wisely avoided 

ponK» ch. these attempts of forming the world oat or the first 

6. art. a. ghaos of confused matter, which he found could give no 

satisfaction. 

Let us now, in the last place, come to the account 
he gives of the phienometia of the universe^ according to 
these principles. And because it would be too large s 
task to run through all, I shall confine myself to mese 
following: i. The formation of the sun and stars, s. 
The motion of the air. 3. The placing of the earth. 4. 
The mechanism of animals. 
I. As to the formation of the sun and stars ; which Des 

Cart. Pnn- Cartes saith was in this manner : That the maiter of tin 
cip. par. W'^rst element increased by the attrition of the particles ofth 
"' ^^* second ; and there being greater quantity of ti than wasm- 
cessary to Jill up the interstices between the round partidet 
of the second element, the remainder went to the centres af 
N. 8$. the several vortices. But here arises a difficulty, whicn 
takes away any appearance of satisfaction in this matter; 
which is, that Des Cartes owns, that in this matter oftht 
Jirst element there are some parcels which are less divided 
OJid slower moved, having many angles, and therefore unfit 
for motion. Now why should not these take up the 
centre of the vortex, and not those which have a quicker 
motion, and endeavour to recede from it ? For we must 
observe, that Des Cartes supposes that these bigger fras' 
ments are mixed with the lesser^ and that they transfer 
their motion to them: according to the laws of nature 
(which serve his turn as he pleases) greater bodies do easier 
transfer their motion to lesser^ than receive motion from 
them. So that here we have these bigger fragments of 
the first element mixed with the lesser, and commu- 
nicating their motion to them. Now who could expect 
any other than that these should have fixed in the centre 
of the vortex ? But if this be supposed, his whole hypo- 
thesis is lost ; for then the sun and stars must be opaque, 
and not luminous bodies. But Des Cartes hath found out 
a notable invention to send them far enough from the 
N. S9. centre ; which is. That they move in the way between the 
poles towards the middle of the heaven in a right line, atid 
there are gathered into little masses ;• some from the norths 
N. 91. ^wd others from the south. But when they are in the body 
N'^4. of the sun or a star, then they make those spots which hin- 
aer their light, and are thrown off like a thick scum from 
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jkmi^ liquors. But wbea ht assigns the reason of ^ra- CHAP. 
vitjTf be saith, // com^i from hence^ that those partteles M* 
W&ch Rave a quieter motion press down those which a/re not w. Pnncip. 
so fit for itf 4M hf that means ihey get nearer to the centre, part. iv. 
How oomes it then to be so much otherwise in these i>*>3* 
parts of the third element ? How come they not to be N. %$. 
pressed down in the same vortex towards the centre ? 
£specialiy when himself there saith, That the particles of 
the first ehment have more power to depress the earthy par^ 
iiotes t/ian of the second^ because they have more agitation; 
and here he speaks of the motion within the vortex : so 
that, according to his principles, the matter of the third 
element ought to subside and be near the centre, being 
Imst apt for motion. But this would overthrow his whole 
tbeory about the sun and stars, and about light, and the 
9llOts of the sun, and of magnetic particles, &o. so that 
tm$G particles of the third element must be disposed of as 
be thinks fit, lest they put all out of order. And it is 
strange he should parallel the scum made by the ferment- 
ing of liquqrSj with the natural motion of the matter of 
hi9 elements. And if this principle were true, that the 
matter of the third element might get above, and leave 
the thinner and more subtle matter nearest the centre, I 
4o not see how the earth could be habitable ; for then we 
OQuld breathe nothing but thin and ethereal air, which we 
could not bear: as appears by the famous instance of 
Aoosta, who speaks by his own sad experience, as well as Acosta of 
0f otherSjL that he was in great danger of his life, by {**?j.^"*"^ 
going over one of the highest mountams oi Peru* From BoyiVs Ex- 
whence it is observed, that the most subtle air is too thin perimenu 
for respiration. But how comes it to pass, according °g^"»P* 
to these principles, that the heavier part of the air is most 
towards the centre, and the lighter ascends highest } For 
air, according to Des Cartes, is a congeries of the parti- Cart. Prin* 
cles of the third element, very thin and disjoined; and yet ^'P* ^'^' *^' 
we find this come nearer the centre, according to its 

Sravity, and the lighter air goes higher, and hath very 
ifTerent effects on men's bodies, though the motion of it 
be not strong nor violent. For Acosta saith, That air 
which is so fatal to passengers on those mountains of 
Peru, (which are so high, that he saith, the Alps and 
Pyrenees were but as ordinary houses to lofty towers,) is 
so still, that it is but as a small breath, neither strong nor 
violent, and yet it pierces so, that it often kills men with- 
out feeling, and makes their hands and toes drop off; as 
he affirms from his own knowledge. 
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BOOK From whence it appears to be a mere fetch in Des 
*' Cartes, to keep these particles of his third element from 
bein^ nearer to the centre, although they are more 
weighty and indisposed to motion than others are. 

But his whole hypothesis is overturned concerning the 

celestial bodies, if there be a principle of gravitation 

in matter, which makes a natural tendency towards the 

centre, according to the quantity and distance of it. The 

opinion of Des Cartes's great skill in geometry bath 

gone much farther towards persuading the world of the 

truth of his theory, than any evidences that appeared in 

his principles themselves ; for men who are not deeply 

skilled in those matters, are very apt to be swayed by the 

authority of those that are. But, as it falls out in this case, 

we have this theory of gravitation fully demonstrated bj 

It. Newton a very learned and judicious mathematician of our own^ 

Philosoph. to whom I refer the reader, who hath given a ma- 

Principia thematical account of the celestial bodies, not only of the 

Mithem. sun and stars ^ hut of comets^ and the moony from the prin- 

ciple of gravitation ; not inherent and essential to matter, 

but by a force given and directed by Divine power and 

wisdom : which being granted, we have no reason to be 

displeased with the clearest account which can be given, 

in a mathematical manner, of the chief phaenomena of the 

Pnefat universe. And the same person saith, tie hath many rea* 

sons to suspect that the rest may depend upon some secret 

powers J by which the particles of matter do either cohere or 

fly from each other ; for want of the knowledge whereof y 

philosophers have hitherto blundered in natural philosophy. 

But we proceed in Des Cartes's account of his celestial 

vortices. 
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PREFACE. 



XHIS following Discourse was written for the 
•atisfaction of a particular person^ who owned the 
Being and Providence of God^ but expressed a 
mean esteem of the Scriptures and the Christian 
religion: which is become so common a theme 
among the Sceptics of this age, that the Author of 
this Discourse thought it worth his time and carer 
to consider the force of the objections that were 
made against them ; especially being written in a 
grave and serious manner, and not with that 
railleiy and buffi>onery which the rude persons of 
this age commonly bestow upon religion. It might 
be justly expected from such who pretend to 
breeding and civility, that they would at least 
shew more respiect to a thing which bath prevailed 
so much among men of the best understanding 
and education, and who have had no interest to . 
carry on by it. For it is against the ordinary Tnctat. 
rules of conversation, to affiront that which otbersjiticr ' ^ 
think they have great reason to esteem and love; 
and they would not endure that scorn and con- 
tempt of their meanest servant, which they too 
often shew towards religion, and the things be- 
longing to it. If they are not in earnest when 
they sCoff and mock at sacred things, their own 
consciences will tell them it is an horrible impiety ; 
if they are in earnest, let them debate these things 
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calmly and seriously^ and let the stronger reason 
prevail. Men may speak sharply and wittily 
against the clearest things in the worlds as the 
Sceptics of old did against all certainty of sense 
and reason : but we should think that man out of 
his senses, that would now dispute the being of 
the sun, or the colour of the snow. We do not 
say, the matters of religion are capable of the 
same evidence with that of sense ; but it is a great 
part of judgment and understanding, to know the 
proportion and fitness of evidence to the nature of 
the thing to be proved. They would not have the 
eye to judge of tastes, nor the nose of metaphy* 
sics ; and yet these would be as proper, as to have 
the senses judge of immaterial beings. If we da 
not give as good reason for the principles of cor 
religion, as, the nature of religion considered, can 
be given for it, let us then be blamed for our weak- 
ness in defending it ; but let not religion sufier, dll 
they are sure nothing more can be said for it. 

There is a late Author, I hear, mightily in vc^e 
among many, who cry up any thing on the athe- 
istical side, though never so weak and trifling. 
It were no difiicult task to lay open the false rea- 
sonings and inconsistent hypotheses of his book; 
which hath been sufficiently done already in that 
language wherein it was written. But if, for the 
advancement of irreligion among us, that book be, 
as it is talked, translated into our tongue, there will 
not, I hope, want those who will be as ready to de- 
fend religion and morality, as others are to decry 
and despise them. 



LETTER OF RESOLUTION 

TO A 

PERSON UNSATISFIED ABOUT THE TRUTH AND 
AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 



SIR, 

xxLTHOUGH I do not pretend to any skill in the depths 
of theology, yet I am heartily concerned for the truth 
and honour of the Christian religion, which it is the de- 
sign of your papers to undermine. When I first looked 
them over, I could not think them so considerable as to 
deserve a particular answer, especially from one in my 
circumstances, who have so much other business lying 
upon me, and so little leisure and health to perform it: 
but I found at the conclusion of your papers so earnest 
and vehement a desire expressed by you that I would re- 
turn an answer, in order to the settlement of your mind^ 
that I could not refuse an office of so great charity, as you 
represent it to be. I confess, when I considered the na- 
ture of your objections, and the manner of managing 
them, I could hardly believe that they proceeded from a 
doubtful mind, that was desirous of any satisfaction : but 
since you tell me so, I will first shew my charity in be- 
lieving it, and then in endeavouring to ^ive you my poor 
assistance, and impartial advice, in order to your satis- 
faction. And in truth I think impartial advice will con- 
tribute more to that end, than spending time and paper 
in runi^ing through all the difficulties which it is possible 
for a cavilling mind to raise against the plainest truths in 
the world. For there is nothing so clear and evident, but 
a sophistical wit will always find something to say against 
itf and if you be the person I take you for, you very 
w^ know that there have been some, who wanted nei*- 
ther wit nor eloquence, who have gone about to provej 
That there was nothins in the world; and that if there 
were any things it could not be understood by men y that if' 
it were understood by one man^ it could not be expressed to' 
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another. And besides such extravagant undertakers as 
tiiesCy how many have there been^ who^ with plausibk 
and subtle arguments, have endeavoured to overthrow aH 
manner of certainty, either by sense or reason ! Must vc 
therefore quit all pretences to certainty, because we can- 
not, it may be, answer all the subtleties of the Sceptics? j 
And therefore I am by no means satisfied with your man- | 
ner of proceeding, desiring all Particular difficulties tQ ht 
arisuered, before we consider the main evidences of the 
Christian faith. For the only reasonable way of proceed- 
ing in this matter, is to consider, first, whether there be 
sufiicient motives to persuade you to embrace the Chris- 
tian faith, and then to weigh the difiiculties, and to com- 
pare them with the reasons and arguments for believins; 
and if those do not appear great enough to overthrow tbe 
force of the other, you may rest satisfied in the Christian 
faith, although you cannot answer every diflSculty that 
may be raised against the books wherein our relieion is 
contained. I pray, Sir, consider with yourself; do not 
you think it possible for any man to have faith enough to 
save him, unless he can solve all the difficulties in cmo- 
nology that are in the Bible, unless he can give an ac- 
count of every particular law and custom among the 
Jews, unless be can make out all the prophetic schemes, 
and can tell what the number of the beast in the Apoca- 
lypse means ? If a man may believe and be saved without 
these things, to what purpose are they objected for the 
overthrow of the Christian faith ? Do you think a man 
hath not reason enough to believe there is extended mat- 
ter in the world, unless he can solve all the difficulties 
that arise from the extension or divisibility of matter ? Or 
that he hath a soul, unless he can make it clear how 
an immaterial and material substance can be so united as 
our soul and body are ? Or that the sun shines, unless be 
can demonstrate whether the sun or the earth moves ? Or 
that we have any certainty of things, unless he can assign 
the undoubted criterion of truth and falsehood in all 
things ? These things I mention, on purpose to let you 
see that the most certain things have difficulties about 
them, which no one thinks it necessary for him to an- 
swer in order to his assurance of the truth of the things ; 
but as long as the evidence for them is much more consi- 
derable than the objections against them, we may safely 
acquiesce in our assent. to them, and leave the unfolding 
these difficulties to the dispiiters of this worlds or the 
knowledge of another. Is it not far more reasonable for 
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U8 to think^ that, in books of so great antiquity as those 
of Moses are, written in a language whose idiotisms are so* 
different from ours, there may be some difficulty in the 
phrases, or computation of times or customs of tne peo- 
ple, that we cannot well understand, than that all the mi- 
racles wrought b^ Moses should have been impostures ; 
and that law which was preserved so constantly, main- 
tained with that resolution by the wisest of the people of 
the Jews, who chose to die rather than disown it, should 
be all a cheat ? Is it not more reasonable for us to suspect 
our own understandings, as to the speeches and actions of 
some of the prophets, than to think that men who de- 
signed so much the advancing virtue^ and discouraging 
vice, should be a pack of hypocrites and deceivers ? Can 
any man of common sense suspect the Christian religion 
to be a fourb or an imposture, because he cannot under- 
crtand the number of the beast, or interpret the Apocalyp- 
tic Visions ? I could hardly have believed any man, pre- 
tending to reason, could object these things, unless I saw 
them, and were called upon to answer them. 

Therefore, Sir, my serious and impartial advice to you 
is, in the first place, to consider and debate the main 

Coint, i. e. the proofs of the Christian doctrine, and not to 
unt up and aown the Scriptures for every thing that 
seems a difficulty to you, and then, by heaping all these- 
tbeether, to make the Scrijjtures seem a confused heap of 
indigested stuff; which being taken in pieces, and con- 
sidered with that modesty, diligence, and care, that doth 
become us, will appear to contain nothing unbecoming 
that sacred and venerable name which the Scriptures do 
bear among us. 

If, therefore, you design not cavilling, but satisfaction, 
you will join issue with me upon the most material 
point, viz. Whether the Christian religion were from God^ 
or from men ? For if this be proved to have been from 
God, all the other things will easily fall off of themselves^ 
or be removed with a little industry. 

In the debate of this, I shall consider, first, what things 
are agreed upon between us, and then, wherein the differ- 
encelies. 

!• You grant an absohUeVg perfect and independent Be^ 
ing^ whom we call God. 

i. That the world was at first createdy and is still go- 
vemed by him. 

3. Tmt he is so holu a$ to be the author of no sin, aU 
though he doth not hinder men from shining. 
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t, IVhf/.h*^ the mattert 'jfpyrt uere tnge or its ? Axidii 
to tKU fMAut, I with yoa had set <k>«ii the reasoiif of 
your do'ibring more cl^rarlv and dbtinctlj than too hive 
dofie. What I can pick up, amounts to these things, u 
Thai (fure can he m, c^tainty "jf a matter dome at mA a 
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h:ji/fjtiari:, and 'Aher vntvms^ were atjirst imposed upon by 
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of fhff/r pod, and hf-roffs, and the wonders wrmight by them, 
*. That theti: Ihm'js miuht inore easily be done lefore 
prinfin^ iras used; and t fiat there is reason to suspect the 
///o;7', hiunusf* of the pious frauds of the primitive Christians^ 
and thf. U'lrtnids of the Papists. 4. That there may have 
hfftfu VI any more deceptions and impostures in this way 
nj propnuntinir falsn revelations and miracles, than we can 
vow disrort:r. 5. That we ought not to take the testimony 
of Striplure^ or the Christian writers in this case, because 
thfy way he suspected of partiality ; and that the testimony 
of JoHf'pkus is suspected by divers Learned men to bejraudu- 
h'lithj put in hy Christians. 6. That there are siifficieni 
grounds from the story itself a,nd the objections of enemies, 
to suspect the truth of it ; because of the contrakiction and 
iuconsistenaj of tlie parts of it ; the want of accomplishment 
of the promises and prophecies of it; the obscurity and ua- 
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mtelligibleness of other parts ; the defects of the persons 
mentioned therein; St. PauVs ostentation; the jars between 
Peter and Paul, and Paul and Barnabas. 7. That from 
these things you have just cause to doubt the Apostles' sin^ 
cerity, and you think they might have indirect ends in di' 
vtdgtng the miracles recorded in Scripture ; and that men 
might be contented to suffer y to make themselves heads of a 
new sect of religion, ana to rule over the consciences of men; 
and that they had time enough to make a considerable in" 
terest before the persecutions began. 

This is the force of all I can find out, in the several 
parts of your papers, towards the invalidating the testi- 
mony concerning the matters of fact reported in the 
writings of the New Testament, 

In answer to all these things, I shall shew, i. That 
matters of fact, done at such a distance of time, may have 
AufBcient evidence to oblige men to believe them. a. 
That there is no reason to suspect the truth of those mat- 
ters of fact which are contained in the history of the New 
Testament. 3. That the Apostles gave the greatest testi- 
inoiiies of their sincerity, that could be expected from 
them; and that no matters of fact were ever better 
attested than those which are reported by them : from 
whence it will follow, that it is not reason, but unreason- 
able suspicion and scepticism, if not wilfulness and ob- 
stinacy, which makes men to continue to doubt after so 
great evidence* 

I. That vvfe may have such evidence of matters of fact 
done at such a distance of time, as may oblige us to be- 
lieve the truth of them. This \^e are first to make oiit, 
because several of your objections seem to imply that we 
CM. have no certainty of such things, because we cannot know 
what tricks may have been playea informer times, when it 
wa^far more easy to decisive ; and tmt it is confessed there 
have been several frauds of this kind, which have a long time 
prevailed in the world* But have not the very same argu- 
meDts been used against all religion by Atheists ? And if 
th^ cti^ats that have been in religion have no force against 
the being of God, why shotild they have any against the 
Christian feligion ? And if the common consent of man- 
kind signify any thing as to the acknowledgment of 
a Deity, why should not the testimony of the Christian 
Church, so circumstantiated as it is, be of sufllicient 
strength to receive the matters of fact delivered by it?* 
WhSch J6 all I at present desire. Do we question any of 
the stories delivered by the eomihon consent of Greek oir 
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Latin historians, although we have only the bare testi- 
mony of those historians for them ? And yet your objec- 
tions would lie against every one of them. How do we 
know the great prevalency of the Roman empire ? Was it 
not delivered by those who belonged to it^ and were cod- 
cemed to make the best of it? What know we but 
thousands of histories have been lost, that confuted all 
that we now have concerning the greatness of Rome? 
What know we but that Rome was destroyed by Car- 
thage, or that Hannibal quite overthrew the Roman em- 
pire ? or that Catiline was one of the best men in the 
world, because all our present histories were written by 
men of the other side? How can we tell but that tl^ 
Persians destroyed the Macedonians, because all our ac- 
counts of Alexander's expedition are ori^nally from the 
Greeks? And why might not we suspect greater par- 
tiality in all these cases, when the writers did not give a 
thousandth part of that evidence for their fidelity, that the 
first Christians did ? And yet what should we think 
of such a person, who should call in question the best 
histories of all nations, because they are written by those 
of the same country ? By which, it seems, you will never 
allow any competent testimony at all ; for if such things 
be written by enemies and strangers, we have reason to 
suspect both their knowledge and integrity ; if written 
by friends, then, though they might know the truth, yet 
tney would write partially of their own side : so that up- 
on this principle no history at all, ancient or modem, is to 
be believed ; for they are all reported either by friends or 
enemies ; and so not only divine, but all human faith will 
be destroyed. I am by no means a friend to unreason- 
able credulity ; but I am as little to unreasonable distrust 
and suspicion : if the one be folly, the other is madness. 
No prudent man believes any thing because it is possible 
to be true, nor rejects any thing merely because it is pos- 
sible to be false : but it is the prudence of every man to 
weigh and consider all circumstances, and according to 
them to assent or dissent. We all know it is possible for 
men to deceive, or to be deceived ; but we know there is 
no necessity of either; and that there is such a thing 
as truth in the world ; and though men may deceive, yet 
they do not always so ; and that men may know they are 
not deceived. For else there could be no such thing 
as society among mankind ; no friendship, or trust, or 
confidence in the word of another person. Because it is 
possible that the best friend I have may deceive me^ and 
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the world is full of dissimulation, must I therefore believe 
nobody ? This is tlie just consequence of this way of ar- 
guing^ that me ftave reason to suspect the truth of these 
matters ojfact, because there have veen many frauds in the 
fvorldf ana might have been many more than we can now 
discover: for if this principle be pursued, it will destroy 
all society among men, which is built on the supposition 
of mutual trust and confidence that men have in each 
other; and although it be possible for all men to deceive, 
because we cannot know one another's hearts, yet there 
are such characters of honesty and fidelity in some per- 
sons, that others dare venture their lives and fortunes 
upon their words. And is any man thought a fool for 
doing so ? Nay, have not the most prudent and sagacious 
men reposed a mighty confidence in the integrity of 
others ? And without this no great affairs can be carried 
on in the world ; for since the greatest persons need the 
help of others to manage their business, they must trust 
other men continually ; and every man puts his life into 
the hands of others, to whom he gives any freedom of 
access, and especially his servants. Must a man there- 
fore live in continual suspicion and jealousy, because it is 
possible he may be deceived ? But if this be thought un- 
reasonable, then we gain thus much, that, notwithstand- 
ing the possibility of deception, men may be trusted in 
some cases, and their fidelity safely relied upon. This 
being granted, we are to enquire what that assurance is 
which makes us trust any one ; and wherever we find a 
concurrence of the same circumstances, or equal evidence 
of fidelity, we may repose the same trust or confidence in 
them. And we may soon find that it is not any one's 
bare word that makes us trust him, but either the reputa- 
tion of his integrity among discerning men, or our long 
experience and observation of him : this latter is only 
confined to our own trial 5 but the former is more gene- 
ral, and reaches beyond our own age, since we may have 
the testimony of discerning persons conveyed down to us 
in as certain a manner as we can know the mind of a 
fnend at a hundred miles distance, viz. by writing. And 
in this case we desire no more than to be satisfied that 
those things were written by them; and that they de- 
served to be believed in what they writ. Thus, if any 
one would be satisfied about the passages of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and hath heard that Thucydides hath ac- 
curately written it, he hath no more to do than to en- 
quire whether this Thucydides were capable of giving a 
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good account of it, and for that he hears that he was 
a great and inquisitive person that lived in that age, and 
knew all the occurrences of it ; and when he is sadsBed 
of that, his next enquiry is, whether he may be trusted or 
no? And for this he can expect no better satisiactioo, 
than that his history hath been in great reputation for its 
integrity among the most knowing persons. But how 
shall he be sure this was the history written by Thucv- 
dides, since there have been many counterfeit writings ob* 
trudcd upon the world ? Besides the consent of learned 
men in all ages since, we may compare the testimonies 
cited out of it with the history we have, and the style 
with the character given of Thucydides, and the nar- 
rations with other credihie histories of those times ; and 
Jf all these agree, what reason can there be not to rely 
^upon the history of Thucydides ? All learned men do 
acknowledge that there have been multitudes of fictitions 
writings ; but do they therefore question whether there 
are any genuine ? Or whether we have not the true Hero- 
dotus, Straho, or Pausanias, because there is a counter- 
feit Berosus, Manetho, and Philo, set forth by Annius of 
Viterbo ? Do any suspect whether we have any of the 
eenuine works of Cicero, because an Italian counter- 
feited a book, De Consolatione, in his name ? Or whether 
Caesar*s Commentaries were his own, because it is uncer- 
tain who writ the Alexandrian War that is joined with 
them ? By which we see, that we may not only be certain 
of the fidelity of persons we converse with, but of all 
things necessary to our belief of what was done at a great 
distance of time from the testimony of writers, notwith- 
standing the many supposititious writings that have been 
in the world. 

But it may be said, that all this only relates to mere 
matters of historyj wherein a man is not much concerned 
whether they he true or false : but tlie things we are about 
are jtiatters that men^s salvation or damnation ctre said to 
depe?id upon, and therefore greater evidence should he given 
oj thescy to oblige men to believe them. 

To this I answer, i. That my design herein was to 
prove, that, notwithstanding the possibility of deception, 
there may be sufficient ground for a prudent and firm as- 
sent to the truth of things done at as great a distance of 
time, and conveyed after the same manner, that the mat- 
ters of fact reported in the New Testament are; and 
hereby those general prejudices are shewed to be un- 
reasonable. And all that I desire from this discourse is; 
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that you would give an assent of the same nature to the 
hktory of the Gospel^ that you do to Caesar, or Livy, or 
Tacitus, or any other ancient historian. 2. As to the 
greater obligation to assent, I say it depends upon the 
evidence of Divine revelation, which is given by tne mat- 
ters of fact which are delivered to us. And here give me 
leave to ask you, 1. Whether it be any ways repugnant 
to any conception you have of God, for him to make use 
of fallible men to make known his will to the world ? a. 
Whether those men, though supposed to be in themselves 
fallible, can either deceive or be deceived, when God 
makes known his mind to them ? 3* Whether, on sup- 
position that God hath made use of such persons for this 
i^nd, those are not obliged to believe them, who do not 
]ive in the same age with them ? If not, then God must 
either make no revelation at all, or he must make a new 
one every age: if they are, then the obligation lies as 
much on us now to believe, as if we had lived and con- 
versed with those inspired persons. 

2. That there is no reason to suspect the truth of those 
matters of fact which are reported in the New Testa- 
ment ; for since it is universally agreed among men, that 
human testimony is a sufficient ground for assent, where 
there is no positive ground for suspicion, because de- 
ceiving and being deceived is not the common interest of 
mankind, therefore we are to consider what the general 
grounds of suspicion are, and whether any of them do 
reach the Apostles' testimony, concerning the matters of 
fact reported by them. And the just grounds of sus- 
picion are these : i. If the persons be otherwise known 
to be men of artifice and cunning, full of tricks and dissi- 
mulation, and that make no conscience of speaking truth, 
so a lie tends to their greatest advantage ; which is too 
much the Papists* case in their legends and stories of mi- 
racles. 2. If they temper and suit their story and doc- 
trine to the humour and genius of the people they hope 
.to prevail upon, as Mahomet did, in encouraging war and 
lasciviousness. 3. If they lay the scene of their story at 
a mighty distance from themselves, at such an age where- 
in it is impossible to prove or disprove, which is the case 
of the Brachmans as to their Brahma and their Veda ; 
and was of the Heathens as to their fabulous deitiea. 
4, If there be any thing contained in the story which is 
repugnant to the most authentic histories of those times; 
by which means the impostures of Aunius have been dis- 
covered. 5. If there be evident contradiction in the story 
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itself, or any thing repugnant to, en* nnbeoonung the mt- 

^'esty, holiness, sincerity, and consistency of a Divine me- 
ation ; on which account we reject fiinatic prctenoes to 
re\'elations. If there were any thing of this nature intk 
writings of the New Testament, we might then allov 
there were sorae ground to suspect the troth of what ii 
contained therein : but I shall undertake, by tbe grMeof 
God, to defend that there is not any foundation tor wmr 
picion as to any one of these. 

I. As to the persons, such who go about to decriic 
others, must be men that are versed in business, aai 
know how to deal with men ; and that have some intocit 
already that they have gained by other means, before thtf 
can carry on such a design as to abuse mankind, by fia 
and impostures in relirion. Therefore tbe Atheists liv 
the deceiving the world by religion to the charge of pd^ 
ticians and lawgivers, to men versed in the practice of 
fraud, such as Noma, or Lycurgos, or Xaca, or Mahomet, 
such as understood the ways of cajoling the people; or to 
subtle priests, that know now to suit the hopes and fean 
of the superstitious multitude; whence came the multi- 
tude of frauds in the Heathen temples and oracles. Bat 
Avould any man in the world have pitched upon a few 
fishermen, and illiterate persons, to carry on such an in- 
trigue as this ? Men that were rude and unexperienced in 
the world, and uncapable of dealing in the way of artifice 
with one of the common citizens of Jerusalem. When 
was it ever heard that such men made such an alteration 
in the religion of the world, as the primitive Christians 
did, against the most violent persecutions? And when 
they prevailed so much, the common charge still against 
them was, that they were a company of rudcy mean, ob- 
scure, illilerate, simple men ; and yet, in spite of all the 
cunning, and malice, and learning, and strength of their 
adversaries, they gained ground upon them, and prevailed 
over the obstinacy of the Jews, and wisdom of the 
Greeks. If the Christian religion had been a mere design 
of the Apostles to make themselves heads of a new sect, 
what haa this been but to have set the cunning of twelve 
or thirteen men, of no interest, or reputation, against the 
wisdom and power of the whole world ? If they had any 
wisdom, they would never have undertaken such an im- 
possible design as this must appear to them at first view; 
and if they had none, how could they ever hope to 
manage it? If their aim were only at reputation, they 
might have thought of thousands of ways more probable 
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and more advantageous than this. If we suppose men 
should be willing to hazard their lives for their reputa- 
tions^ we may suppose withal such men to have so much 
cunning as not to do it till they cannot help it ; but if they 
can have reputation and ease together, they had rather 
have it. I will therefore put the case concerning the only 
person that had the advantage of a learned education 
among the Apostles, viz. St. Paul, and whom you seem to 
strike at more than the rest. Is it reasonable to believe, 
that, when he was in favour with the Sanhedrin, and was 
likely to advance himself by his opposition to Chris- 
tianity, and had a fair prospect of ease and honour to- 
other, he should quit all this, to join with such an incon- 
siderable and hated company as the Christians were, only 
to be one of the heads of a very small number of men, 
and to purchase it at so dear a rate as the loss of his 
friends and interest, and running on continual troubles 
and persecutions, to the hazard of his life ? Is it possible 
for men that are deceived, and mean honestly, to do this? 
But it is scarce suppdsable of a man in his senses, that 
should know and believe all this to be a cheat, and 
yet own and embrace it to so great disadvantage to him- 
self, when he could not make himself so considerable by 
it as he might have been without it. Men must, love 
cheating the world at a strange rate, that will let go fair 
hopes of preferment and ease, and lead a life of perpetual 
trouble, and expose themselves to the utmost hazards, 
only for the sake of deluding others. If the Apostles 
knew all they said to be false, and made it so necessary 
for all . men to believe what they said to be true, they 
were some of the greatest deceivers which the world had 
ever known. But n^^n that take pleasure in deceiving, 
make use of many artifices on purpose to catch the silly 
multitude. They have all the arts of insinuation and 
&waing speeches, fit to draw in the weakest, and such ad 
love to be flattered. But what is there tending this way 
in all the Apostles' writings ? How sharply do they speak 
to the Jewish Sanhedrin upon the murder of Christ ! 
With what plainness and simplicity do they go about to 
persuade men to be Christians 1 They barely tell the 
matters of fact concerning the resurrection of Christ, and 
say they were eye-witnesses of it ; and upon the credit of 
this, testimony of theirs, they preach faith and repentance 
to jews and Gentiles. Was ever any thing farther from 
the appearance of artifice than this was ? So that if they 
were deceivers, they were some of the subtlest that ever 
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were in the world, because there seems to be so little 
ground for any suspicion of fraud ; and we cannot easily 
imagine persons of their education capable of so profound 
dissimulation and so artificial a cheat. Besides all this, 
we are to consider how far such persons do allow the 
liberty of dissimulation and artificial jugglings, especially 
in religion. We see the Papists could not practise these 
things without being forced to defend them, by shewing 
how convenient it is for the people to t^ told strange 
stories of saints, on purpose to nourish devotion in them : 
to which end, they say, U signifies not much whether they 
were true or no. And withal they assert the lawfulness of 
equivocations, and mental reservatums, and doing things not 
otherwise justificJjle J for the honour of their church andreli" 
gion. And I shall freely confess to you, if I found any 
countenance to such things as these, n-om the doctrine or 
practice of the Apostles, it would give me too just a 

Sound for suspicion as to what they delivered* For if 
By allowed equivocations or mental reservations, how 
could I possibly know what they meant by any thing 
they said ? For that which was necessary to make the 
proposition true, lay without my reach in the mind of 
another ; and while they so firmly attested that Christ was 
risen from the dead, they might understand it of a spi- 
ritual or mystical resurrection; but if they should be 
found to allow lying or cheating for the cause of religion, 
their credit would be gone with me ; for how could I be 
any longer sure of the truth of one word they said? 
I should be so far from thinking them infallible, that 
I could not but suspect them to have a design to deceive 
me. The first thing therefore we are to look at in per- 
sons who require our belief, is the^ strictest veracity ; if 
they falter in this, they expose themselves to the suspicion 
of all but credulous fools. But we nowhere find greater 
plainness and sincerity required, nowhere more strict and 
severe prohibitions of dissimulation in religion, nor more 
general precepts about speaking truth, than in the writings 
of the New Testament. But might not alt this be done 
with the greater artifce, to prevent suspicion? Suspicion is 
a thing, which he that set bounds to the sea, can set 
no bounds to : if men will give way to it without reason, 
there can be no end of it ; for the most effectual ways to 
prevent it will still afford new matter and occasion for it. 
if men do use the utmost means that are possible to 
assure others of their sincerity, and they will not believe 
them, but still Suspect the design to be so much deeper 
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laid, there is no way left possible to satisfy such men ; 
their suspicion is a aisease incurable by rational means^ 
and such persons deserve to be given over as past all re- 
medy. If men act like prudent men, they will judge ac- 
cordmg to* the reason of thines; but if they entertain 
a jealousy of all mankind, and the most of those who 
give them the greatest assurance they have no intention 
to deceive them, it is to no purpose to go about to satisfy 
such persons ; for that very undertaking makes them 
more suspicious. If the Apostles therefore gave as much 
ground as ever any persons did, or could do, that they had 
no design to impose upon the world, but proceeding with 
all the fairness and openness, with the greatest evidence 
of their sincerity, there can be no reason to fasten upon 
them the imputation of cunning men, who made it their 
business to deceive others. 

2. This will more appear if we consider the matters de- 
livered by them, and the nature of their doctrine. For if 
the Christian religion were only a contrivance of the first 
preachers of it, it must by the event be supposed that 
they were very subtle men, who in so little time, and 
agamst so great opposition^ could prevail over both Jews 
and Gentiles : but if we reflect on tne nature of their doc- 
trine, we can never imagine that these men did proceed by 
the same methods that men of subtlety do make use of. 
If it were their own contrivance, it was in thelt* power 
to have framed it as they thought fit themselves, and in 
all probability they would have done it in a way most 
likely to be successful : but the Christian religion was so 
far from it, as though they had industriously designed to 
advance a religion against the genius and inclination of all- 
mankind. For it neither gratifies the vpluptuous in their 
pleasures, nor the ambitious in their desires of external 
pomp and greatness, nor the covetous in their thirst after 
riches^ but lays a severe restraint on all those common 
and prevailing passions of mankind; which Mahomet 
well understood, when he suited his religion to them.* 
Christianity was neither accommodated to the temper and 
genius either of Jews or Gentiles. The Jews were in 
great expectation of a temporal prince at that time, to de* 
nver them from the Roman slavery ; and every one that, 
would have set up for such a Messias, might have hadi 
followers enough among them, as we find afterwards by • 
the attempts of Barcochebas and otbers. But the Messiaa: 
of the Christian's was so directly contrary- to their hopes 
and expectations^ being a poor and suffering prim^ that 
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this set them the more against his followers, because 
they were hereby frustrated of their greatest hopes, and 
defeated in their most pleasing expectations. But be- 
sides, if they would have taken in the Mosaic law^ it 
might in probability have succeeded better ; but this St. 
Paul would by no means hear of. But if they rejected 
Jews, methinks they should have been willing to have had 
some assistance from the Gentiles. No, they charged 
them with idolatry wherever they came, and would not 
join in any parts or their worship with them, nor so much 
as eat of the remainder of their sacrifices. But supposing 
they had a mind to set up wholly a new sect of their own^ 
yet we should think they should have framed it after the 
most plausible manner, and left out all things that were 
most liable to reproach and infamy : but this they were 
so far from^ that the most contemptible part of the Chris- 
tian religion, viz. a crucified Saviour, they insist the 
most upon, and preach it on all occasions, and^ in com- 
parison of it, strangely despise all the wisdom and philo- 
sophy of the Greeks. What did these men mean, if Chris- 
tianity had been only a contrivance of theirs? If they 
had but left out this one circumstance, in all human pro- 
bability the excellent moral precepts in Christianity would 
have been highly magnified among all those who had 
been bred up under the instructions of philosophers. 
Nay, they would not make use of the most commendable 
methods of human wisdom, nor do as the Jesuits have 
done in China, make men have a better opinion of the re- 
ligion they brought, for their skill in mathematics and 
astronomy; but as much as it was possible, to let the 
world see it was no contrivance of human wisdom, they 
shunned all the ways of shewing it in the manner of 
its propagation. Nay, when the people would have given 
the Apostles divine worship, never were vain men more 
concerned to have it, than they to oppose it. And do 
these things look like the actions of men that designed 
only to make themselves great, by being the heads of 
a new sect of religion ? 

3. Men that made it their design to deceive the world, 
if they had thought it necessary to bring in any matter 
of story concerning the author of their religion, would 
have placed it at such a distance of time, that it was not 
capable of being disproved : as it is apparent in the Hea- 
then mythology; for the stories were such, as no person 
could ever pretend to confute them, otherwise than by 
the inconsistency of them with the common principles of 
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religion. But if we suppose Christianity to have been a 
mere device, would the Apostles have been so senseless 
to ^have laid the main proof of their religion on a thing 
which was but newly acted, and which they were very 
capable of enquiring into all the circumstances that re- 
lated to it, vis, the resurrection of Christ from the dead. 
We may see, by the whole design of the New Testa- 
ment, the great stress of Christianity was laid upon the 
truth of this. To this Christ himself appealed before- 
hand ; to this all the Apostles refer as the mighty con- 
firmation of their religion; and this they deliver as 4 
thing which themselves had seen, and had conversed with 
him for forty days together, with all the demonstrations 
imaginable of a true and real body 3 and that not to one 
or two credulous persons, but so many of them who were 
hard to be satisfied, and one not without the most sensi- 
ble evidence : but besides these, they tell us of five hun- 
dred at once who saw him, whereof many were then living 
when those things were written. Now, I pray, tell me 
what religion in the world ever put itself upon so fair a 
trial as this ? Of a plain matter of £act, as capable of 
being attested as any could be. Why did not Amida, or 
Brahmky or Xaca, or any other of the authors of the pre- 
sent religions of the East-Indies; why did not Orpheus, 
or Numa, or any other introducers of religious customs 
among the Greeks or Romans; or Mahomet, among the 
Arabians, put the issue of the truth of their religion on 
such a plain and easy trial as this? If you say, that Christ 
appeared only to his friends^ who were ready to believe such 
things f and not among his enemies; I answer, that though 
they were his friends, yet they were very hard to be per- 
suaded of the truth of it at first; and afterwards gave 
larger testimonies of their fidelity, than the testimony of 
the greatest enemies would have been; for we should 
have bad only their bare words for it, (if they would have 

Siven that, which is very questionable^ considering their 
ealing with the other miracles of Christ.) But the Apo* 
sties manifested their sincerity by all real proofs tnat 
could be thought sufficient to satisfy mankind ; appealing 
to the very persons who were concerned the roost in it, 
having a hand in the death of Christ, declaring their 
greatest readiness to su£kr any thing rather than deny the 
truth of it, and laying down their lives at last for it. If 
all this had been a mere fiction, how unlikely is it, that, 
among so many as were conscious of it, ho one person, 
by hopes or fears, by flatteries or threatenings, could ever 
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be prevailed upon to deny the truth of it ! If there had 
been any such thing, what triumphing had there been 
among the Jews I And no doubt his name had been re-^ 
corded to posterity among the writers both of Jews and 
Gentiles, tnat were professed enemies of Christianity. 
But they are all wonderfiiUy silent in this matter ; and 
instead of saying enough to overthrow the truth of Chris- 
tianity, as you seem to suggest, I do assure you I am 
mightily confirmed in the belief of the truth of it, by 
carefully observing the slightness of the objections that 
were made against it by its most professed enemies. 

But you seem to imply, that all this story concerning 
Christ was invented long after the pretended time of his be- 
ing in the world. Why may not you as well suspect that 
Julius Csesar lived before Romulus, or that Augustus 
lived at the siege of Troy ? For you might as well reject 
all history upon such grounds as those you assign ; and 
think Mahomet as right in his chronology as the Bible. 
It is time for us to burn all our books, if we have lived in 
such a cheat all this while. Methinks you might as well 
ask, whether Lucretia were not Pope Joan ? Or Alexan- 
der the Sixth one of the Roman emperors ? Or whether 
Luther were not the emperor of Turkey ? For there is no 
greater evidence of any history in the world, than there 
IS that all the things reported in the New Testament were 
done at that time when they are pretended to be. 

4. Therefore we offer this story of the New Testament 
to be compared with all the circumstances of that age^ de- 
livered by any other historians, to try if any inconsistencies 
can be found therein ; which is the most reasonable way 
that can be taken to disprove any history. If it could be 
proved that there could be no such taxation of the empire 
as is mentioned in the time of Augustus, that Herod did 
not live in that age, or that the Jews were not under the 
Roman government, or that there were no high priests at 
that time, nor the sects of Pharisees and Sadducees, or 
that there were any other remarkable characters of time 
set down in the history of the New Testament, which 
could be manifestly disproved, there were some pretence 
to call in question the truth of the story ; but there is not 
the least foundation for any scruple on this account ; all 
things agreeing so well with the truest accounts we have 
of that age, both from Josephus and the Roman history. 
I shall not insist on the particular testimony of Josephus 
concerning Christ, because we need it not^ and if those 
who question it would proceed with the same severity 
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agaif^st many other particular passa^ in good authors^ 
they might as well call them in question as they do that ; 
since it is confessed that all the ancient manuscripts hatfe 
it in them : and supposing that it doth not come in welf^ 
must we suppose it impossible for Josephus to write in- 
coherently? Vet this IS the main argument that «ver 
I have seen urged against this testimony of Josephus*^ 
But I say we need it not ; all other things concurring in 
so high a degree to prove the truth of the history of 
Christ. Yet, since you seem to express so much doubt* 
fulness concemitig it, as though it w^e framed when there 
w€Lsno one Iwing Capable of disproving it, give me leave to 
shew you thegreat absurdity of sudi a supposition. 1. 
Because we have the plain testimonies of the greatest ene-* 
mies of Christianity, that there was such a person as 
Christ was, who suffered according to the Scripture 
atory. For Tacitus not only mentions the Christians 
as suffering at Rome for their religion in the time of Nero, 
(Annal 15.) but saith, That the author of this religion was 
one Christ, who suffered under Pontius Pilate, procurator of 
mfudea, in the time of Tiberius; which is an irrefragable 
testimony of the truth of the story concerning Chri$t, in 
an age when, if it had been false, nothing couMhate 
been more easily detected than such a fiction, by the 
number of Jews which w^re continually at Rome : and 
neither Julian, nor Gelsus, nor Porphyry, nor Lucian, did 
ever question the truth of the story itself, but only up* 
braided the Christians for attributing too much to Christ. 
2. If there were really such a person as Christ was, who 
suffered as Tacitus saith, then the whole story could not 
be a fiction, but only some part of it ; and these ad'-; 
dftional parts must^either be contrived by the Apostles, oti 
after their time : not after their time, for then they must 
be added after Christianity was received in the world, for 
that, as appears by Tacitus, was spread in the ApostiidS^ 
times as far as Rome ; and if these parts were not re* 
ceived with it, the cheat would presently have been dis- 
covered as soon as broached, by those who had embraced 
Christianity before. And, besides, Tertullian in his time 
appeals to the authentic writings of the Apostles them- 
selves, which were then extant, wherein the same things! 
were ccmtained that we now believe. If these things then 
were forged, it must be by the Apostles thel^nselves; and' 
I dare now appear to you, whether ever any story was 
better capable of being disproved iban this was, if it had 
iMrt beoi true, since it was published in that very time 
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and place where the persons were living, who were most 
concerned to disprove it : as appears Dy the hatred of the 
Jews to the Christians, both then and ever since ; which 
is a very observable circumstance for proving the truth of 
the Christian religion : for the Jews and Christians agreed 
in the Divine revelations of old : the Christians believed,^ 
moreover, that Christ was the Messias promised ; this 
Christ lived and died among the Jews his enemies ; his 
Apostles preached, and wrought miracles among their 
most inveterate enemies, which men that eo about, to de- 
ceive never care to do ; and to this day the Jews do not 
deny the matters of fact, but look on them as insufficient 
to prove Jesus of Nasareth to have been the Messias. 
Nay, Mahomet himself, who in all probability would 
have overthrown the whole story of the New Testament, 
if he could have done it with any colour, yet speaks very 
honourably of Christ, and of the great things which, were 
said and done by him. 

5. That there is nothing in the Christian religion un- 
becoming the majesty, or holiness, or truth of a Divine 
revelation. As to the precepts, ym acknowledge their ex- 
cellency ; and the promises chiefly refer either to Divine 
grace or future glory : and what is there herein unbe- 
coming God ? And as to what concerns the truth of it, we 
have as great characters of that throughout as it is possi- 
ble for us to expect 5 there appearing so much sinDplicity, 
sincerity, candour, aiKl agreement in all the parts of it. 
Some men would have been better pleased, it may be, if 
it had been all written by one person, and digested into a 
more exact method, and set forth with all the lights and 
ornaments of speech. This would have better become an 
invention of men, but not a revelation of God. Plainness 
and simplicity have a natural greatness above art and 
subtlety; and therefore God made choice of many to 
write, and at several times, that by comparing them we 
may see how far they were from contriving together, and 
yet how exactly they agree in all things which men are 
concerned to believe. But you say, we have many infirmi- 
ties of the Apostles discovered therein^ their heats and am- 
mosities one against another. But I pray consider, i. 
How came you to know these things ? Is it not by their 
own writings ? And if they had been such who minded 
only their applause, had it not been as easy to have con- 
cealed these things ? And would they not as certa^inly 
have done it, if that had been their aim ? If Stp Paul 
seems to boast, doth he not do it with that, constraint to 
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himself^ as a man that is forced to do it for .his own vindi" 
cation against malicious enemies ? And who ever denied a 
man of a generous mind the liberty of speaking for him<«> 
self? a. But suppose they had infirmities and heats among 
ihem^ doth this prove that God could not make use of 
tbem as his instruments to declare his truth to the 
world ? Then it will follow, that God must never reveal 
his will by men, but by voices from heaven, or angels, or 
the assumption of the human nature by the divine. But^ 
if God be not denied the liberty of employing mere, men, 
we cannot find so great evidences of piety and seal, of hU'^ 
milityand self-denial, of patience and magnanimity, of 
innocency and universal charity in any men, as were 
in the Apostles; and therefore did appear with the most 
proper characters of embassadors from heaven. And I 
dare venture the comparison of them with the best philo^^ 
sophers, as to the greatest and most excellent virtues, for 
which they were the most admired, notwithstanding the 
mighty difference as to their education ; allowing but the 
same truth as to the story of the New Testament, which 
we yield to Xenophon, or Diogenes Laertius, or any other 
writers concerning them. 

But what is it then which you object against the writ* 
ings of the New Testament, to make them inconsistent 
with the wisdom of God ? I find but two things in the 
papers you sent me. i . Want of the continuance of the 
power of miracles^ which you say is promised^ Mark xvi. 
17. 2. The number of the Beast in the Revelatioris. But, 
good Sir, consider what it is to call in question a Divine 
revelation for such objections as these are ? Must there be 
no revelation, unless you understand every prophecy, or 
the extent of every promise? Be not so injurious to your 
own soul, for the sake of such objections, to cast away 
the great assurance which the Christian religion gives iis, 
as to the pardon of sin upon repentance here, and eternal 
happiness in another world. Would you reject all the 
writings of Plato, because you do no more understand 
some part of his Timseus than the number of 666 ? You 
must have a very nice faith that can bear with no difficulties 
at all, so that if there be but one or two hard things that 
you cannot digest, you must throw up all the best food 
you have taken ; at this rate you must starve your body, 
as well as ruin your soul. But of these places after- 
wards. 

3* I have hitherto removed thegrounds of suspicion; I 
now come to shein^ the positive t^timoilies of their since'* 
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ri^ which the Apostles shewed ; which were greater 
than were ever given to any other matter of fact io the 
world. I will then suppose the whole truth of the Chris* 
tiaa doctrine to be reauced to this one matter .of (act, 
whether Christ did rise from the dead or nof For (as 
I have said already) it is plain the Apostles put the main 
fiorce of all that tney said upon the truth of this ; and 
often declared that they were appointed to be the wit^ 
nesses of this thing. Now let us consider how it is pos- 
nble for men to give the highest assurance of their since- 
rity to others ; and that must be either by ^ving the ut- 
most testimony that men can ^ve^ or by giving some tes- 
timony above that of men, which cannot deceive ; which 
is the testimony of God. 

I. They gave the utmost testimony that mere men 
could give of their fidelity. I know no better way we 
have for a full assurance as to any human testimony, than 
to consider what those circumstances are which are ge* 
nrnally allowed to accompany truth ; and if we have the 
concurrence of all these, we have as much as can be 
expected ; for nothing that depends on testimony can be 
proved by mathematical demonstration. But notwith- 
standing the want of this, either we may have sufficient 
ground to assent to truth upon testimony, or there can be 
no difierence known between truth and falsehood by hii*" 
man testimony ; which overthrows all judicial proceedings 
among men : the justice whereof doth suppose not only 
the veracity of human testimony, but that it may be 
so discerned by others, that they may safely rely upon it. 
Now the main things to be regarded as to the truth of hu- 
man testimony, are these, i. If men testify nothing but 
what they saw. a. If they testify it at no long distance 
of time from the thing done. 3. If they testify it plainly, 
and without doubtful expressions. 4. If a great number 
agree in the same testimony. 5. If they part with all 
that is valuable to mankind, rather than deny the truth 
of what they have testified. And where all these concur, 
it is hardly possible to suppose greater evidence to be 
given of the truth of a thing; and now I shall shew that 
all these do exactly agree to the Apostles' testimony con- 
cerning the resurrection of Christ. 

i. They testified nothing but what they saw them- 
selves. The laws of nations do suppose that greater 
credit is to be given to eye-witnesses tnan to any others ; 
thence the rule in the civil law, T^^/monmm de audttu.re' 
gulariter non valet. Because, say the Civilians and. Ca«»- 
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nonistSy witnesses are to testify the truthy and not barely the 
possibility of things. That which men see, they can testi- 
fy whether they are or not : that which mep only hear, 
nfay be or not be ; and their testimony is not of the 
fact, but is looked on as more uncertain, and ought to 
have greater allowances given it ; but the Apostles testi- 
fied only what they saw and handled, and ttiat after the 
most scrupulous enquiry into the truth of Christ's body, 
and after many doubts and suspicions among themselves 
about it ; so that they did not seem hastily and rashly to 
believe what they afterwards declared to the world. Now 
a body was a proper object of sense, and no trial could be 
ffrenter or more accurate than theirs was, nor any satis- 
faction fuller than putting their fingers into the very 
wounds of the pierced side. 

9. They did not stay till the circumstances might have 
slijit out of their memories, before they testified these 
things^ but very soon after, while the impression of them 
^as ftesh upon them. If they had let these matters 
alone for any long time, the Jews would have asked 
tbem presently, If these things were true, why did wc 
not hear of them as soon as they were done ? Therefore 
we see the Apostles on the very day of Pentecost, a little 
after Christ's ascension to heaven, openly and boldly de- 
clare the truth of these things, not in private comers 
among a few friends, but jln the most solemn meetine df 
their nation from all parts; which was the worst time 
that could have been chosen, if they bad any intention to 
deceive. 

3. They testify it in as plain a manner as is possible, 
on purpose to prevent all mistakes of their meaning. 

This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all are u^t- Acts ii. 32, 
nesses; therefore let all the home of Israel know assuredly y ^^' 
that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have cruci'- 
Jieij both Lord and Christ. Men that had a mind to de- 
ceive, would have used some more general and doubtftd 
words than these were. 

4. If this had been testified by one sinele witness, the 
world would have suspected the truth of his testimony ; 
foi*, according to the rule in the civil law, in the cas^ of 
testimony, l^x unius, vox nullius est: but this was testi- 
fied by very many ; not merely by the twelve Apostles, 
but by five hundred at once ; among whom some might 
be supposed to have so much honesty, or at least capable 
of being persuaded to have discovered the imposture, if 
thejr had m the least suspected any. 

Bb3 
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5. But that which adds the greatest weight to all thi» 
is, that there was not one of all the Apostles, and scarce 
any one of the rest, but exposed themselves to the utmost 
hazards and clangers, rather than deny or retract the 
truth of what they had witnessed. If the people had 
been careless and indifferent about religion, it is possible 
men might have gone on in a lie so long, till they had 

gnten interest enough to maintain it ; but no sooner did 
e Apostles appear, witnessing these things, but they 
^met with an early and vigorous opposition, and that from 
the chiefest men in power, who made it their business to 
suppress them. Now in this case they were put to this 
choice, if they would renounce or conceal the truth of 
what they testified, they might presently enjoy ease, and, 
it may be, rewards too ; but if they went on, they mu^ 
look for nothing but the sharpest persecution ; and this 
they met with almost in all places : and is it conceivable 
that men should be so fond of a lie to forsake all and fol- 
low it, and at last to take up their cross for it ? If credit 
and interest in the hearts of people might carry a man on 
a great way in the delusion, yet he would be loth to die 
for it ; and yet there was never a one of the Apostles but 
ventured his life for the truth of this ; and all but one, 
they tell us, did suffer martyrdom for it. I pray, Sir, 
consider, where you ever meet with any thing like this^ 
that so many men should so resolutely die for what them- 
selves at the same time knew to be a lie : and that they 
must certainly do, if it were all a contrivance of their own 
heads. 

!Z. But although in these things they went as high as it 
was possible for human testimony to go, yet they had 
something beyond all this ; which was a concurrence of 
a Divine testimony, in the miraculous gifts and operations 
of the Holy Ghost. And this we assert to be the high- 
est testimony that can be given in the world of the truth 
of any thing ; because God will not employ his power to 
deceive the world. And as all other truth hath a criterion 
proper to it, so this seems to be the proper criterion 
of a Divine testimony, that it hath the power of miracles 

foing along with it. For if we do suppose God to make 
nown his mind to the world, it is very* reasonable to 
believe there should be some distinguishing note of what 
is immediately from God, and what comes only from the 
inventions of men ; and what can be more proper to. dis- 
tinguish what comes from God, and what from men, than 
to see those things done which none but God can do ? 
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But against this you object several things, which I shall 
easily and briefly answer. 

]. You cannot tell what it is that miracles do attest; 
not all their doctrine^ since Paul said, some was not from 
the Lord. Answ. Miracles do attest the veracity of the 
speaker, and by consequence the truth of the doctrine; not 
that you should believe that to be from the Lord, which he 
said was not ; but that which he said was from the Lord. 
But when he makes such a distinction himself, it is very 
unreasonable to urge that as an argument, that he had 
nothing from the Lord : it is much rather an argument of 
his candour and ingenuity, that he would not pretend to 
Divine revelation when he had it not. 

3« You would hav^ it signified what doctrine it is which 
is attested by miracles, since the doctrines of Saipture lie in 
heaps and corfusion. Answ. To what purpose should any 
doctrines be singled out to have the seal of miracles set to 
them, since it is their Divine commission to teach and de- 
clare the will of God, which is sealed by it ? And what 
they did so teach and declare, is easily known by their 
writings. 

3. But why do not miracles still continue? Answ. Be- 
cause there are no persons employed to teach any new 
doctrines j and no promise of Scripture doth imply any 
more: for the signs which were to follow them that 
believe, were such as tended to the first confirmation 
of the Christian faith; which being effected, their use 
ceased : and so to ask why God doth not continue a 
gift of miracles, to convince men that the former were 
true, is to the same purpose as to ask why God doth 
not make a new sun, to satisfy Atheists that he made 
the old ? 

4. But doth not the Scripture say, that wonders are not 
always to be taken as confirmations of the truth of doctrine^ 
since false prophets may work wonders, Deut. xiii. i. 
Answ. That signifies no more than that wonders are not 
to be believed against the principles of natural religion, or 
revealed religion already confirmed by greater miracles; 
and that those who would value such a particular sigil 
above all the series of miracles their religion was first 
established by^ may be justly left to their own delusions. 
You might as well object the lying wonders of the man 
of Sin, against all the miracles of Christ and his Apo- 
stles, if God hath once done enough to convince men, he 
may afterwards justly leave them to the trial of their in- 
genuity ; as a father that bath used great care to make 
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hb son understand ttub coin^ may afterwards sutkr false t6 
be laid before him^ to try whether he will mind his being 
cheated or no. 

5. But you may yet farther demand, fVhat the ies- 
iimony of miracles doth signify to the tvntir^s of the New 
Testament P Answ. 1. The miracles do sumciently prove 
the authority of that doctrine which was delivered by 
those who wrought miracles, as Christ and his Apostles, 
a* If there had been the least ground to question the 
truth and authority of these writings, they had never 
been so universally received in those ages, when so many 
were concerned to enquire into the truth of these things ; 
for we see several of the books were a long time ex- 
amined, and at last, when no sufficient reason could be 
•brought against them, they were received by those 
Churches which at first scrupled the receiving them. 
And I am so far from thinking the doubts of the first 
ages any argument against the authority of a book, that, 
by the objections of some against some of them, I am 
thereby assured that thty did not presently receive any 
book, because it went under the name of an Apostolical 
Writing : as I am the more confirmed in the belief of 
the resurrection of Christ, because some of the disciples 
were at first very doubtful about it. 

6. You may yet ask, IVhat doth all this sign^ to the 
wriiings of the Old Testament, which were written at a 
longer distance of time from usj and in a more ignorant age 
of the world? Answ. There cannot be a more evident 

Sroof of the Old Testament, than by the New ; for if the 
few be true, the Old must be so, which was confirmed 
60 plainly and evidently by it ; our Saviour and his Apo- 
stles appealing to Moses and the Prophets on all occasions. 
So that the same miracles which prove their testimony 
true, do at the same time prove the Divine authority of 
the Old Testament; since it is so expressly said in the 
New, That holy men of God did speak as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. 

But after all this, you urge, that you have discovered 
such things in these writings as could not come from 
God, as, 

I. Contradictions in them, 2. Some things inconsistent 
with tfte wisdom of God, 3. Promises made that were 
never fulfilled. 4. Things so obscure as no one can tell the 
meaning of them. Under these four he^ds I shall exa- 
mine the particular allegations you bring against the 
Scriptures; 
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' 1. Under the head of contradictions, you insist on the 
prophecy. Gen. xv. 13, 14, 15, i6. made to Abraham^ con* 
cerning his posterity, compared with the accomplishment 
mentioned £^od. xii. 40, 41. And the force of your ar- 
^ment lies in this, That the prophecy in Genesis doth 
imply that the servitude of the children of Israel in Egypt 
was to be 40 years; or 430 saith Exod, but both these are 
repugnant to other places of Scripture, which make their 
aboi& in Egypt not to exceed 91 j years; or at the highest, 
by the number of generations, could not exceed 350 years, 
stretching them to the utmost advantage. To this which 
you lay so much weight upon, I answer distinctly, 

I. By your own confession, supposing the 430 years 
to begin from the covenant made with Abraham, the ac- 
complishment, mentioned Exod. xii. 40. doth fall out 
exactly in the time of the children of Israel's going out 
of Egypt; for you have proved from Scripture, that, 
from the covenant with Abraham to Jacob's being in 
E^ypt,. were 215 years; to which you add, that Coath 
being supposed Jive years old at the going into Egypt ; and 
that at 70 years he begat Amram, and that Amram at 70 
begat Moses, to which Moseses 80 years being added, makes 
up the other 215 years; whereby we have the full 430 
years, by your own computation. Now, Sir, I pray con- 
sider what reason you have to charge the Scripture with 
contradiction, in a matter yourself acknowledges so ex- 
actly accomplished in this way of computation. 

^. But you say, the words will not bear this ; because 
they speak of the 406 years to expire in their servitude in 
Egypt. Answ. For this we must consider the import- 
ance of the words both in Genesis and Exodus. There is 
not a word of Egypt mentioned in Genesis; but only in 
general it is said, Thy seed shall be a stranger in the land 
that is not theirs, and shall serve them, and they shall 
afflict them 400 years : and it will conduce very muph to 
the right understanding this prophecy, to consider the 
^nain scope and design of it; which was not to tell Abra- 
ham how long they should be in servitude tO the Egyp* 
tians, but how long it would be before his seed would 
come to the possession of the promised land: and it 
fieems Abraham, by the question. Gen. xv. 7, 8. did ex- 
pect to have the inheritance of this land in his own tit^e* 
To this therefore God answers, by telling him he meant 
no such thing, but it was intended for his seed, and that 
not suddenly neither, for they were to tarry till the ini'^ 
quity of the Amorites should be full, which would tiot be 
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till the fourth generation ; and then his seed should, after 
400 years J come to the possession of the promised land; but 
in the mean time they were to sojourn in a land that was 
not theirs^ and to meet with many hardships and difficulties. 
This is plainly the scope of this prophecy, and^ by at- 
tending to it, the great objections presently appear with- 
out force ; for the land of Canaan, notwithstanding the 
promise, was by the Patriarchs themselves looked on as 
a land wherein they were strangers. So Abraham saith, 
Gren. xxiii. 4. lam a stranger and a sojourner with you; 
and which is more remarkable in the blessing of Jacob 
by Isaac, to whom the promise was made, it is said, And 
give thee the blessing of Abraham to thee, and to thy seed, 
that thou mayest inherit the land wherein thou art a 
stranger, which God gave unto Abraham, Gren. xxviii. 4. 
Where the very same word is used concerning Jacob, 
that is expressed in the prophecy, Gen. xv. 13. So that 
the Patriarchs looked on themselves as strangers in the 
land of Canaan so long after the promise made, and after 
the increase of the seed of Abraham ; and therefore the 
land of Canaan was called Terra Peregrinationum, the 
land wherein they were strangers, Gen. xxxvi. 7. xxxvii. i. 
And when God was calling the people of Israel together 
out of Egypt, yet then the land of Canaan was called 
by the very same title, the land of their pilgrimage, 
wherein they were strangers, Exod. vi, 4; and Ps. cv. 9, 
10, II, 12, 13. where we have a full account of the pro- 
mise made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, concerning the 
inheritance of that land, it is said, that they were few, and 
strangers in it, when they went from one nation to another, 
from one kingdom to another people : which doth fully ex- 
plain the meaning of the prophecy in Genesis, and that it 
is not to be restrained to the servitude of the people of 
Israel in Egypt, but to be understood of their state of 
pilgrimage for 400 years, wherein they were to suffer 
great hardships before they should come to the inherit- 
ance of Canaan. This is no forced or unnatural expositiom 
of the words, as you seem to suggest ; but, to my appre- 
hension, very plain and easy, if we attend to the main 
scope and design of them, which was to acquaint Abraham 
how long it would be before the prophecy were accom- 
plished, and what the condition of his seed should be the 
mean time, viz. That they should have no land which they 
should call their own by inheritance all that time, but they 
should be exposed to great hardships, yea even to servitude; 
but that nation, whom they should serve, should at last 
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suffer for their ill usage of themy and they should come out 
of that captivity with great substance; and all this to be 
lone in the fourth generation of the Amorites, when their 
iniquities should be arrived at the full height. All which 
particulars were so remarkably accomplished at such a 
distance of time, and under such improbable circum- 
stances, that this very prophecy were enough to convince 
an unprejudiced mind that it came from Divine inspira- 
tion. For where do we meet with any thing like this in 
the histories of other nations, viz. a prophecy t6 be ac- 
complished 400 years after, and the very manner fore- 
told, which no human conjecture could reach to, since 
the manner of deliverance of the people of Israel out of 
their captivity in Egypt, was to all human appearance so 
impossible a thing, especially at such a time, when the 
spirits of the people were sunk and broken by so long a 
slavery : and not only the manner foretold, but the ac- 
complishment happened to a day, according to Exodus 
xii. 41. And it came to pass at the end of the 430 years^ 
even the selfsame day it came to pasSy that all the hosts of 
the Lord went out from the land of Egypt. But against 
this you object, that the sojourning is spoken of the chiU 
dren of Israel in Egypt for ^^o years; which cannot hold 
good any ways ; since^ to make it up, the times of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, must be taken in, who could not be called 
the children of Israel. Answ. For the 430 years, I grant, 
that, according to St. Paul, they did commence from the 
covenant made to Abraham, Gal. iii. 17. and that the 400 
years began from Isaac's being owned for the promised 
seed ; between which time the thirty years were passed : 
and all appearance of difficulty is avoided, if we admit the 
reading of the best copies of the LXX. which is in these 
words : *H he «r«po/xija"i^ toov vImv 'IcrpoijA, ^v xgrapcixyi(retv Iv yjf 
AjyvfTTtiy xot) ffv yji \otvoioiv, avro) xa) 01 tjetTspe^ avTm rn) rc- 
Tpaxitrta rpioLKovra, Now the sojourning of the children of Is-* 
raely who dwelt in Egypt and CanaaUj they and their fa* 
thers, was 430 years. This is the reading of our Alexan- 
drian copy, and the Complutensian, and that of Aldus, 
and of Eusebius in his Chronicon, and " of St. Jerome in 
his translation of it ; and of the Church in St. Augus- 
tine's time, and afterwards; and lest any should reject 
this as a late interpolation, or gloss, received into the- 
text, besides these testimonies of the antiquity of it, we 
find the very same in the Samaritan copy, which th^ji- 
enemies of it do allow. to be as ancient as our Saviour's 
time. And that which very much confirms the truth of 
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this reading is, that the Jews themselves follow the 
sense of it, who are the most eager contenders for the 
authority of the Hebrew copy; who all agree, that the 
beginning of the computation of the 430 years is to bd 
taken before the children of Israel's ^oing into £gypt; 
and Menasseh Ben Israel contends with many otnersj 
that the 430 years did begin from the promise made to 
Abraham, and the 400 from the time df Isaac, to which 
their most ancient books of chronology do agree : and to 
the same purpose speak both Philo Judseus and Josephus; 
who although in one place he seems to make the IsraeUtei 
affliction in Egypt to have been 400 yearSf yet, when he 
speaks more particularly of it, he makes the time of their 
abode in Egypt to have been only 315, and the 430 to bSgk 
from Abraham's entrance into Canaan. The Tai^m of 
Jonathan begins the 430 from the vision of Abraham, and 
the 400 from the birth of Isaac ; all which I mention, Co 
let you see that the Jews themselves do in sense concur 
with the Samaritan and Greek copy; and therefore 5ire 
have more reason to suspect something left out in the 
present Hebrew, than any thing added in those copies. 
But doth not this take off from the authority of the Scrip- 
ture P Not at all : for the only question is about the tme 
reading ; and having the consent of the Samaritan, Alex- 
andrian, and other copies of the LXX. and of the ancient 
Church, and of the Jews themselves, as to the sense of it, 
we have reason to look on this as the truer reading; 
which is making no addition to the Scripture, either as to 
persons or places, but only producing the more authentic 
copy : much less is this adding or changing as we please; 
for if we did this without so much authority as we have 
for it, you might as easily reject it as we produce it. 

3. After all this, I do not see the mighty force of your 
reason to charge the Scripture with contradiction, sup- 
posing the 400 years were to be spent in the servitude of tne 
children of Israel in Egypt. I confess, when I found the 
Scripture so boldly, so frequently charged with no less 
than contradiction, I expected something like demonstra- 
tion in the case, especially in this place which you chose 
to put in the front of all: but I do not find any thing like 
such a proof of a contradiction, supposing we should 
allow the 400 years to be spent in Egypt. Yes^ say you, 
Coath was Jive years old when he came down into Egypt ; 
and when he liad lived there sixty -five yearsy he begat Am' 
ram, and Amramy being seventy years old, begat Moses; 
to which Moses's eighty years being added, we have only 
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11^ years. But since the Scripture doth not assign the 
particular age of any of these when they begat their 
children, I see no impossibility or repugnancy in the sup- 
position^ that 400 years should pass from Levi's going 
into Egypt to the eightieth of Moses, any more than 
from Salmon's entrance into Canaan to the time of 
David; for no more are reckoned in Scripture than Boaz, 
fcfae son of Salmton by Raab, and Obed, and Jesse : so 
that by the same way this latter may be explained, the 
former may be so too. If it be said. That either they he^ 
gat their children at a great age, or that the Scripture in 
genealogies doth not set uoum €ul the intermediate parents^ 
Out on^ the most eminent (as Caleb is called the son of 
EsroUj I Chron, ii. 9, i8. although there was at least one 
between them,) the very iMime answer will serve to clear 
this part of the chronology of Scripture from any ap- 
p^rance of contradiction. These things you might have 
found more largely deduced, and fully handled, by those 
learned persons who have undertaken to clear the chro- 
nology of Scripture; who were men of more judgment, 
than from any difficulty of this nature to call in ques* 
tion the truth and authority of the sacred Scriptures^ 
And although the opinions of chronologers are like the 
city clocks, which seldom agree, yet some come nearer 
the time of the day than others do ; and therefore you 
ought to examine and compare them, before you pro- 
nounce so peremptorily about contradictions in Scripture, 
which you have no reason to do till ydu find that no one 
hypothesis among them will serve to free the Scripture 
fix>m contradiction : for otherwise you do but blame the 
sun, because you cannot make the clocks agree. 

This is all I can find in your papers under the head of 
contradictions ; and I leave you now soberly to consider 
whether this place did afford you sufficient ground for so 
heavy a charge : but if you say, you have a great many 
more by you, but you sent me this only for a trial of my 
skilly before you send any more, I beseech you. Sir, to 
consider, 

I. How easily things do appear to be contradictions 
to weak, or unstudied, or prejudiced minds, which after 
due consideration appear to be no such things. A deep 
prejudice finds a contradiction in every thing; whereas in 
trutli .nothing but ill«will, and impatience of considerin|g^ 
made any thing, it may be,-whic^ they quarrel at, appear 
to be so. If I had been of sucfatEi quaiTeisome humour,'! > 
would have undertaken to have found out more contra- 
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dictions in your papers than you imagine, and yet yoa 
might have been confident you had been guilty of none 
at all. When I consider the great pains, and learning, 
and judgment, which hath been shewn by the Christian 
writers in the explication of the Scriptures ; and the raw, 
indigested objections which some love to make against 
them; if I were to judge of things barely by the fitness 
of persons to judge of them, the dispreportion between 
these would appear out of all comparison. A modest 
man would, in any thing of this nature, say with himself, 
methinks if there were such contradictions in the Bible, as 
now seem to me, so many persons of incomparable abili- 
ties, in the first and latter ages of the Christian Church, 
who have made it their business to enquire into these 
things, would have discerned them before me : and yet 
they retained a mighty veneration for the Scriptures, 
as coming from God himself; and therefore it may be 
only weakness of judgment, want of learning, or some se- 
cret prejudice, may make me suspect these things; or 
else I must suspect the honesty of all those persons who 
have pretended such a devotion to the Scriptures^ and yet 
have believed them full of contradictions* 

2* Wherein the contradiction appears. Is it in the 
main and weighty parts of the religion revealed herein ? 
or is it only in some smaller circumstances as to tinie and 
place ? The great thing you are to look after, are the 
matters those Scriptures tell you your salvation depends 
upon ; and if ther^ be a full consent and agreement 
therein, you find enough for you to believe and practise. 
And if some contradictions should still appear to you 
in smaller matters, what follows from thence, but only 
that the same care was not taken about little as about 
great things? And you ought to set that appearance 
of contradiction in small matters together with the real 
consent in the things of the highest importance; and 
from thence rather to infer that this was no combination 
or design to deceive others; for such persons take the 
greatest care to prevent suspicion by their exactness in 
every minute circumstance ; and sometimes the over- 
much care to prevent suspicion doth raise it the more. 

3. What ways have been used by men of judgment 
and learning, to clear those places from the charge of 
contradiction. For not one of the objections you can 
start now, but hath been considered over and over, and 
all the difficulties that belong to it examined : if you will 
not take the pains to do this, it is plain you do not desire 
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satisfaction, but only seek for a pretence to cavil ; espe* 
cially if. you only search the weakest or most injudicious 
writers on the Scriptures, and endeavour to expose their 
opinions, without taking notice of what others have said, 
with more clear and evident reason. Thb shews either 
want of judgment in choosing such expositors, or want 
of candour and fair dealing, and a desire of taking any 
advantage against the Scriptures. 

4. How hard a matter it is for us, at this distance, to 
understand exactly the grounds of chronology, or the 
manner of computation of times used so long ago : and 
therefore in all difficulties of this nature, we ought to 
make the fairest allowances that may be, considering 
withal, that escapes and errors are nowhere more easily 
committed by transcribers, than in numbers : and that it 
is a very unreasonable thing that a book, otherwise de- 
serving to be thought the best book in the world, should 
be scorned and rejected, because there appears some 
difference in the computation of times, we do not so 
exactly knovi^ the manner of the Hebrew chronotegy, nor 
the nature of their year, or intercalations, nor the cus- 
toms of their genealogies, nor the allowance to be made 
for interregnums, so as to be able to define peremptorily 
in the«e things ; but it is sufficient to shew that there is 
no improbability in the accounts that are given ; and no 
sufficient reason can be drawn from thence to reject the 
authority of the Scriptures. 

2. I come to consider the places you object, as con- 
taining things inconsistent with the wtsdom or goodness of 
Godf according tq a rational persuasion; and those are ei» 
ther, I. From the laws of Moses, a. From the express 
story of the Bible ^ . or actions of the prophets. 

I. Prom the laws of Moses: Your first objection is 
from Exod. xxi. 7. where a man is suttosed to sell his 
daughter; which, you say, it is incredible to believe that 
God should permit, because it implies unnatural affection 
and cavetousness in the father. But, Sir, 1 . You do not 
consider that this is barely a provisional law, and' is not 
the permission of the thing, so much as the regulation of 
it, supposing it to be done, i. e. in case a man should part 
with his interest in his daughter to another person, upon 
an extraordinary case of necessity, as the Jews understand 
it ; yet then she was not to be in the condition of a ser*- 
vant, but to be either betrothed to the person who re- 
ceived her, or to his son ; which was intended for the 
restramt of promiscuous buying and selling daugKtera^ 
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merely for the satisfaction of lust* The Jews^ who cer- 
tainly best understood their own judicial laws, do say^ that 
this was never to be done but where there was a pre- 
sumption of such a betrothing ; for no man could sell hb 
daughter to those to whom it was unlawful to marry by 
their law ; so that this was looked on as a kind of espou- 
sals of a young girl, taken into wardship by another; but 
so, that if she were not betrothed, she was to remain Her 
six years during her minority, as the Jews understand it, 
unless she were redeemed, or set free, or the jubilee 
came, or the master died, or the time of her minority ex- 
pired. 

a. The case of necessity being supposed, it bath been 
thought lawful for parents to make advantage by their 
children, not only by the Jews, but by other nations, who 
have been in the greatest esteem for vnsdom. For, by 
the law of the Twelve Tables amon^ the Romans, the 
father had the liberty of selling his son three tiroes 
for his own advantage, as Dionysius Halicamasseus re- 
lates ; and before that time it was not only in use among 
the Romans, but in such esteem among tliem, that, upon 
the review of their laws, the Decemvin durst not leave it 
out : but, by one of the laws of Numa Pompilius, it was 
restrained to times before marriage ; for in case the son 
had the father's consent to marry, he could not seH him 
afterwards, as the same author tells us. This law con- 
tinued in force among them till Christianity prevailed 
in the Roman empire ; for although there were a prohibi- 
tion of Diocletian against it, yet that signified nothing, till 
Constantine took care that such indigent parents should be 
relieved out of the public charge. Cod. Theodos. 1. xi. tit 
27. 2. And yet after this the custom did continue, when 
the parents were in great want, as appears by a law 
of Theodosius, Cod. iii. tit. 3. Omnes quos parentum wi- 
seranda for tuna in servitium dum victum reqtArmU addixit, 
ingenuitati pristince rcformentur. And it farther appears^ 
that even in Constantine's time, notwithstanding the law 
made by him, parents would still, when they thought 
themselves overcharged witli children, part with their in- 
terest in them to others for advantage; but it was chiefly < 
while they were sanguinolentiy as the law expresses it, 1. e* . 
new born. Cod. Theod. 1. v. tit. 8. By the laws of 
Athens, before Solon's time, parents might sell their 
children, as appears by Plutarch, in his Life ; and the 
same Philostratus reports of the Phrygians, 1. lii. Vit^ 
Apollon. Tyan. and the Uke custom doth qbtain among 
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the Chinese to this day^ if persons do think themselves 
unable to bring up their children themselves^ And there 
are two things to be said for it, i. The natural obliga- 
tion lying on children to provide for their parents in ne- 
cessity, by any way they are able. 2,. The probability of 
better education under more able persons ; and therefore 
the Thebans had a law. That parents^ in case of poverty, MWm, 
were to bring their children to the magistrate, as soon^^'^^^' 
as they were oom, who put them out to such as were judged 
Jit to bring them up, and to have their service for their re- 
ward. 

But however, you say, this place implies a toleration of 
having many wives ; because it is said, if he take him an^ 
other wife, ver. 10. I do not deny that the Mosaical law 
did suppose the practice of polygamy ; but as it doth no- 
where expressly allow it, neither dotli it expressly con- 
demn it. And although we say, the Christian law is far 
more excellent, which reduceth marriage to its first insti- 
tution, yet you will find it a hard matter to prove such a 
permission of polygamy as this was, to be so repugnant to 
the law and principles of nature, as from thence to infer, 
that this law of Moses could not be from God. You might 
have said the same about the matter of divorce, which 
was permitted them, Christ saith, for the hardness of 
their hearts : which shews that God doth not always re- 
quire that from men which is best pleasing to himself; 
and that, as to his political government, he may not always 
punish that which is not so pleasing to him. 

The next law you q^uarrel at is that, Deut xxii. 13, 8cc. 
about the trial of virginity ; which you object against as 
immodest, and uncertain, and therefore unbecoming the wis*- 
dom of God, So, many customs of those elder times of 
the world, and of the Eastern parts, to this day seem very 
strange to us, that are not so well acquainted with the 
reasons of them. Methinks it better becomes our mo- 
desty, in such cases, to question our understanding those 
customs, than presently to cast so much disparagement 
on the author of them. If you had been offended at the 
literal sense of those words, many of the Jews themselvea 
say, they are to be understood figuratively of the evidence 
that was to be brought and laid open before the judges 
on behalf of the defamed person. And both Josephus 
and Philo omit the laying open the cloth. But supposing 
it to be taken in the plainest literal sense, I have two 
things to say in vindication of this law. i. That how* 
ever uncertain some physicians have thought that way of 
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trial to have been in these partf of the world ; yet it ii 

Senerally agreed to have neld for the flastem parta, 
y the raoat skilful physicians among the Arabians : and 
a custom of the same nature is said by good authors 
to have been observed amon^ the Egyptians, and other 
Africans, as well as the Arabians ; so that this could not 
be thought so strange or immodest among the inhabitants 
of those parts : and it is very probable that aome particu- 
lars, as to the practice of these laws, are not set down, 
which might very much tend to the certainty of them, as 
the age of the married persons, which was most likely 
then, as it is to this day in the Eastern parts, very early; 
the Jews say at twelve years old, which would make the 
trial more certain. 2. As to the modesty of it, you are 
to consider that the law was intended to keep persons 
from unjust defamations, and such a way of trial was 
therefore pitched upon to deter persona from such de- 
famations ; which men might otherwise have been more 
ready to, because of the liberty of divoree, and the advan- 
tage they had in saving the dower, if they could prove 
the party vitiated before marriage ; therefore all the proof 
of that nature was to be passed soon after the consumma- 
tion of marriage, which being agreed then by all the 
friends, there waa to be no liberty left for defamation 
afterwards; but in case any man should be guilty of 
it, the producing those evidences, which before they were 
agreed upon, should be sufficient to clear the innocency 
of the party accused. And therefore I look on this law, 
as the Jews do on that of the rebellious son, of which 
they say, that there is no instance of the practice of it 5 
the penalty threatened being so effectual to prevent the 
occasion of it. 

And such, in a great measure, I suppose the other law 
mentioned by you to have been, viz. of the water of 
jealousy y which you make so strange a matter of; and 
think it savours too much of a design to gratify the jealous 
humour of the Jewish nation. But you might have put a 
fairer construction upon it, viz. that it was intended to 
prevent any occasion of suspicion being given to the hus- 
band, by too much familiarity with other persons ; since 
the law allowed so severe a trial, in case the wife, after 
admonition, did not forbear such suspected familiarity : 
but if you had looked on the law as it is. Num. v. 12, 
13, Sec. you would have found that the design of it was to 
keep women from committing secret adultery, by so severe 
a penalty ; yet withal, allowing so much to a reasonable 
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Suspicion, (for so the Jews understand it, with many cau- 
tions and limitations,) that, rather than married persons 
should live under perpetual jealousies, he appointed this 
extraordinary way of trial, whereby adultery was most 
severely punished, and the honour of innocency publicly 
vindicated ; which certainly are not ends at all unbecoming 
due conceptions of God. 

The last of the Jewish laws which you quarrel with, is, 
the prohibition of usury ^ in several places of Moses's law 
and the Psalms, And from hence you fall into a long 
discourse to prove the laicfulness of usury : but to what 
purpose I beseech you ? For you were to prove that God 
could never forbid it ; you might have spared your pity 
for meny as you think, blinded with supers titiori^ and 
cheated with new and airy notions. For by all that I can 
see by these papers, some pretended enemies to supersti- 
tion nave no better eyes than their neighbours, and are as 
easily cheated with groundless fancies and airy imagina- 
tions. The only thing to the business in that long dis- 
course is this, that you cannot imagine that God should 
make a laiv so much to marCs inconvenience ^ and forbid him 
so nice and indifferent a thing as moderate increase of profit 
by letting oiU of money ^ when it is allowed upon lands, 
houses, and trade, &c. To this I answer. That the prohi- 
bition of usury to the Jewish nation was upon political 
grounds peculiar to the constitution of that people; as 
appears by the words of the law, Deut. xxiii. 19, 20. 
Thou shalt not lend to usury unto thy brother — unto a 
stranger thou may est lend upon usury. But none of the 
laws which are founded upon common and moral reasons 
have such limitations as this ; for God would never have 
said. Thou shalt not commit adultery with thy brother's 
Ufife, but with the wife of a stranger thou mayest. But 
there was this particular reason for the prohibition of 
usury to the Jewish nation. It pleased God to fix their 
habitation, not upon the sea-side, as Tyre and Sidon 
stood, but within land, where they had no conveniencies 
of trading; but the riches of the nation lay in agriculture 
and pasturage ; in which the returns of money are neither 
so quick nor so advantageous to make sufficient compen- 
sation for the interest of the money in the time they have 
it : for the main thing valuable in money is the advantage 
the borrower makes of it 5 and where that is great, it 
seems reasonable that the person whose the money is^ 
should have a proportionable share of the advantage made 
by it ; but where persons borrow only for present occa* 
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sions to supply their necessities, there it is only an act of 
kindness to lend, and it would be unreasonable to press 
upon, or take advantage by, another's necessides. And 
this seems to have been the case among the Jews : tbey 
were only the poor that wanted money for present neces- 
sities ; the rich had no way to employ it in tradins, uii«- 
less that they lent to the Tyrian merchants* which it was 
lawful by their law to do. Now if they took usury 
of their own people, it must be of those whose urgent ne- 
cessity, and not hopes of a mighty increase by it^ made 
them borrow, and therefore it was a very just and reason- , 
able law to forbid usury among them ; which I believe I 
he would never have done, if he had placed the Jews up- 
on the coasts of Phcenicia, where trading was so much in 
request. 

These are all the laws which you have picked oat 
of the whole body of the Jewish law, to represent it un- 
becoming the wisdom of God. And now I pray, Sir, 
look back again upon them ; see how few, how small, 
how weak your objections are, and compare them with 
the weight, and justice, and prudence, and piety, ex- 
pressed in all the rest, and I hope you will find cause 
to be ashamed of speaking so harshly of those laws, 
so well accommodated to those ages of the world, and 
the condition of that people for whom they were ap- 
pointed. 

2. I now consider what you object against the story of 
the Bible. 

1. That passage of Moses ^ Exod. xxxii. 32. Blot me out 
of thy book which thou hast written : where your design is 
to shew that Moses prayed to be damned; and that this 
was a very irrational things and savouring more oj' passion 
than of the spirit of God. But what if Moses meant no 
such thing as damnation ? As there is not any word in the 
context relating that ways ; but all the design of that 
chapter is about a temporal punishment, which was a 

E resent destruction of the people for their sins. And the 
ook, out of which he prayed God to blot him, seems to 
me to be no other than the roll of God's chosen people^ 
who were to possess the land of Canaan : for so iejd pro- 
perly signifies a roll or register. Psalm Ixix. a8. we meet 
with CTj^^n 'iDD the roll of the living, or the book of the 
living, we render it, because all ancient books were 
in the fashion of rolls. In that chapter Moses intercedes 
with God on behalf of the people, that he would make 
good his promise to them, of bringing them into the land 
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of Canaan, ver. 13. and ver. 30. he goes up to make an 
atonement for the people, i. e. as to the cutting them off in 
the wilderness ; and therefore he desires, rather than the 
people should de destroyed, that God would strike him out 
of the roily that he might die in the ivildemess rather than 
the people. And God gives that answer to this purpose, 
ver. 33. Whoever hath sinned against me, will I blot out of 
mv book : the sense of which is the same with those wordfs 
01 the Psalmist, He stuare in his wrath that they should not 
enter into his rest. Psalm xcv, 11. And according to this 
interpretation, which is most natural and easy, all your 
long discourse, against praying to be damned, comes to 
just nothing; there being no pretence for it, either in 
the text or context. 

2. The story of Ruth doth not please you, as savouring, 
in your opinion, of a great deal of immodesty: but you 
would have a better opinion of it, if you consider that 
the reason of her carriage towards Boaz, in such a manner, 
was upon Naomi's telling her, that he was one to whom 
the right of redemption did belong, and by consequence, by 
their law, was to marry her. Ruth ii. 20. And this 
Ruth pleaded to Boaz, Ruth iii. 9. By which it appears 
that she verily believed that he was legally her husband ; 
and Boaz, we see, speaks of her as one that was a virtuous 
woman, and known to be such in the whole city, ver 11. 
And he confesses he was her near kinsman; only, he saith, 
there was one nearer^ ver. 12. By which it seems, if 
there had not, Boaz had made no scruple of the matter : 
and the Jews say, in such marriages very little ceremony 
was required, it the next of kin did not renounce his 
right, because the law had determined the marriage be- 
fore hand. If you had but considered this one thing, you 
would have spared the many observations you make on 
this story. 

3. You object against 2, Sam. xii. 8. as too much coun* 
tenancing either incest or adultery ; because it is saidy that 
God gave to David his master's wives into his bosom. But, 
I. It is very strange to bring this place as a countenance 
to adultery, which was purposely designed to upbraid 
David with the sin of adultery ; and you will find it no 
easy matter, by the constitution of the Mosaical law, 
to prove polygamy to be adultery. 2. The Jews give a 
fair interpretation of this place ; for they say, that the 
wife of a king could never marry after her husband's de- 
cease, as the Gemara on the title Sanhedrim expressly 
saith; although some among them follow the opinion of 
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R. Jehuda, that she might marry the succeeding king : 

Selden. but that is built chiefly on this place; of which the rest 

Uxor Ebra. give a better account, viz. that CD'iL'^ doth not imply 

Schick!dc ^*^'*8 wives, but the maids of honour, or attendants on 

Jure Reg. the court of Saul^ which all fell into David's power, and 

^^' out of whom he might choose wives without danger of 

Thcor. 19. jjjQesf . and even some of those who assert it lawful for 

one king to marry his predecessor's wife, yet say in this 

case of David, that the word only implies that they were 

of Saul's family; as Merab and Michal were, but not 

Saul's wives. So that all the difficulty here arises only 

from the interpretation of an unusual word, in which we 

have much more reason to trust the Jews than other 

writers. 

4. You are much offended at Hosea's marrying an 
adulterers. But all the formidable difficulties of that 
place will presently vanish, if you allow the Prophetical 
Schemes, wherein those things are said to be done; 
which are intended only to represent in a more lively 
manner the things signified by them. And so you may 
see the Chaldee Paraphrase fully explains this place of 
Maim. Hosea, and Maimonides purposely discourseth on the 
voch. 1. ii. Prophetic Parables, and brings this as one of the instances 
c. 46. of them ; and with him the rest of the Jewish interpreters 
agree. Bat you object against such a way of teaching, oi 
tending to the encouragement of vice ; which it is very far 
from, being designed to represent the odiousness of it: 
for the whole scope of the prophet is to let the people 
understand that their idolatry was as hateful to God as 
the sin of adultery, and that the consequences of it would 
be their misery and ruin. And yet that God expressed 
as much tenderness to them, as a man that was very fond 
of a woman would do, in being unwilling to put her 
away, although he knew she were false to his bed : the 
former is intended in the first chapter, and the latter in 
the third. And what is there tending to immorality in 
all this ? May not God make use of one vice, whose evil 
is more notorious, to represent another by, whose evil 
they are more hardly convinced of? May not he set 
forth a degenerate people by the sons of an adulteress? 
and by the names given to them express his detestation 
of their wickedness? especially when the parabolical 
terms are so clearly explained, as they are in the second 
chapter. 

But you will say, these things are related as plain mat" 
ters of fact; with the several circumstances belonging to 
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them. It is true^ they are so ; but so parables use to be t 
so was Nathan's to David; so is that of the rich Hian ana 
Lazarus, in the New Testament : so is Jeremy's going U) 
Euphrates to hide his girdle, (for it is not very likely th^Jer. xiii. 4, 
prophet should be sent eighteen or twenty days' journey 5* 
into an enemy's country for no other end)) so is £ae<- 
kiel's lying on one side for 390 days, and shaving his A^^EzekJv. 5, 
and beard, contrary to the law, as Maimonides observes ; ^' 
and his digging in the walls of the Temple at Jerusalem, EzA,r. i. 
while he was in Babylon ; and many other things of a like Esek. Yiii. 
nature, which are set forth with as punctual a narration of ^* 
circumstances as this of Hosea ; and yet they were only 
figurative expressions. We, that are accustomed to an- 
other way of learning, think these things strange ; but this 
was a very common way in the elder times, and it is to 
this day much used in tne Eastern countries, to represent 
duties to some, under the parables of things as really 
done by others : as may be seen in Lockman and Perzoes ; 
besides what Clemens Alexandrinus and others have said, 
concerning the antiquity and common use of this para- 
bolical way of teaching. 

I now come to your objections against the New Testa- 
ment ; but I find them so few, and those so slight and 
inconsiderable as to the end for which you produce 
them, that I may easily pass them over. To that about 
the continuance of miracles, I have already answered; 
and I find not one word in the places mentioned by you, 
which implies the necessity of the continuance of tnem 
in all ages of the Christian Church, That place, Mark x. 
2^, 30. speaks of no more but such a recompence in 
this life as is consistent with persecution, and therefore 
inust chiefly lie in inward contentment; which all wise 
men have valued above external accommodations : al- 
though withal, by the account St. Paul gives of himself 
and his brethren, God did abundantly provide for them 
one way or other. As having nothing, and yet enjoy' ^Oox.yu 
ins all things; which amounts to a hundred fold in this'®' 
life. 

But certainly you are the first man, who have objected 
the obscurity of the book of Revelations against the au- 
thority of tne Scriptures; which is just as if one should 
object the quadrature of the circle against mathematical 
certainty. If we grant that there are some things in 
that mystical book we do not yet well understand, what 
then? Must neither that book, nor any other of the 
Bible^ be of Divine revelation ? I will not pursue the un- 

c c 4 
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msooaUcDett of this wmy of argiunff so br at I nu^; 
but I kave yooraelf to consider of it, and of all that 
I have written^ in order to yonr satisfaction. If 70a think 
fit to return an answer, I pray do it clearly and sbortlj, 
and with that freedom from pasnon wludi becomei so 
weighty a matter. And I beseech God to give yoa a 
right understanding in all tlung*. I am, 

SIR, 

June II, 1675. 

Your fiutfafiil Senrant. 



.1 ^- .' 

THE END. 
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